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COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION  LETTER. 


This  issue  v/ill   introduce   to   you  a  regular  letter  wliicli  the  Bureau  of 
airying  hopes  will  accomplish  much  .good  as  a  medium  for  exchange  of  ideas   on 
he  operation  of  cow-testing  associations. 

At   the  regular  meeting  of   the   cow-testing  association  committee  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association  in  Milwaukee,  at   the  time  of  the  192^ 
National  Dairy  Shov;,   a  resolution  was  adopted  and   sent   to    the  Bui-eau  of  Dairy- 
ing reconmending  that  a  field  man  he  appointed  for   cow-testing  association 
^vork,      Mr.  J.   B.  Parker  of  this  bureau  has  been  assigned  to   this  v/ork,   with 
headquarters  at   Washington,  D,    C,     His  work  will  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  men  in  charge  of  cow-testing  association  work  in   the  various  States,   in 
the   correlation  of  association  operation,   distribution  of   the   forms,  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  association  activities   tending   to  a  betterment  of 
the  work. 


The   committee  has   expressed   the  feeling  that  personal    contact  on  the 
subject  bet\7een  this  department  and  the  various  States  would  be  of  benefit  to 
all   concerned,     r/ir.  Parker  has  already  visited   twelve  of  the  States,  and  has 
attended   the   conference  of   the  cow-testing  association  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Science  Association,  held  in  Qaicago,  February  23-25,   1925. 

At   the  meeting  of  this   committee  an  outline  for   cow-testing  association 
operations  was  prepared  covering  the  latest   ideas   of   the  extension  men  present, 
for   submission   to   the  American  Dairy  Science  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
this   fall   at   the  l^ational  Dairy  Show  in  Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

The  following  is  a  report  of   the  conference  as   submitted  to   us  by  the 
chairman,   ivlr.  Ealtzer,  8,nd  is  reproduced  in  this   first   cow-testing  association 
letter  for  the  information  of  others  interested  in   this   subject.      Suggestions 
and  recommendations  concerning  this  report   should  be  sent    to    the  chairman  of 
the  committee,   Ivlr.  A.    C.  Baltzer,   Extension  Division,   East  Lansing,   Michigan, 
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Heport  and  Recommendations  of  tho  Committee. 


The  Cow  Testing  Association  Committee  of  tht  Extension  Section 
offp^e  American  Dairy  Science  Association  opened  its   conference  Monday 
morning,  February  23,   I925,  at   the  Audi  tori  am  Hotel ,    Chicago,   Illinois. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mr.  Baltzer,    chairman  of   tne   committee.     The 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  as   explained  by  the  chairman,  was   to   outline 
uniform  rules  and  methods   for   the  conduct  of  the  covv-testing  associa- 
tions operating  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  follov/ing  members  of  the   comm.ittee  v/ere  present:     A,    C. 
Baltzer,  chairman,  Michigan;  A.  J,   Cramer,  Wisconsin;  and  L.  P. 
Enmerick:,   Virginia.  S.  A.  Hanson  of  i.iinnesota,   and   C.   R.   Gearhart , 

secreto-ry  of  the   committee,  were  absent.  Further,  J.   H.   Dav/son  and 

J.   3»  Parker  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,   United  States  Departm.ent  of 
Agriculture,    Washington,  D.    G.;   0.   E.  Reed,  head  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment,  Michigan  Agricultural   College  and  President  of  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association;    G.  A,    v'/illiams,   extension   specialist   in  dairying, 
Purdue  University;    and  li.   E.   Jaraieson,   extension  specialist  in  dairying, 
"University  of  Illinois,  \/ere  present  as  advisory  members. 


rne  chairman  called  on  Prof.    0,   E,  Reed,  president 


ihe 


American  Dairy  Science  Association,   for  remarks.     Professor  Heed  stated 
that   the   cow- testing  association  work  was  being  discounted  in  various 
States  due   to  varying  methods   in  use  :7here  the  records  were  made.     He 
emphasized  the  need,   importance,  and  great  value  of  a  uniform  set  of 
cow-testing  association  rules  whereby  the  cow- testing  association  records 
in  any  one  State  will  become  coi-parable  v:ith  those  made  in  other  States, 
Professor  Reed  expressed   the  desire  that    the   committee   take  the  leader- 
ship  in  formulating  a  set  of  r-oles   that  v/ould  be  submitted  to   the  ex- 
tension section  of  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association  for   final 
adoption  by  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association  at  its  annual  meeting- 
next  October  at  the  time  of  the  National  Dairy  Show, 

Short   talks  were  made  by  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.   Dawson  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairying.      Mr.  Parker   stated  that  both  Mr,    Gearhart  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr,  Hanson  of  Minnesota,  members  of   this   committee  and  in  charge  of 
cow-testir^  associations  in  their  respective  States,  were  in  full  accord 
with  the  purpose  of  the   committee  meeting  and  that   they  would  adhere   to 
wha.tever  action  the  committee  might    take.     Mr,  Dawson  remarked   that   the 
committee  could  expect   the   fullest   cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,   \Vashington,  D.C. ,   on  the  work 
that   the  comjiiittee  expects   to  do.     Further   that  the  b'ureau  would  en- 
deavor  to  conform  as   closely  as  possible   to   the  work  outlined  by  the  cow- 
testing  association  committee. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.   Gearhart,   IVlr.   Emmerick  was  made  temporary 
secretary.     The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were    then  read  and  accepted. 
The   chairme,n  then  read   the  outlined  program  of  work  that  he  wished   the 
committee   to   take  action  upon. 
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The  follo^ving  standard  ru.l3S  and  re^f-ilations  ^joverning-  co.;- 
testing  associations  were  'onanirnously  adopted  "by  the   ooJ'nmittee  and  the 
advisory  members  present   for  sutniission  to   the  extension  section  of 
the  American  Dairy  Science  Association: 


COIISTITUTIO^I  AHD  5Y-lA^S 
'FOR  A   COQPEIIATIVE  GO^V  ^ESTIiJGr  ASyOClA::iOII 


Constitution 
Article  I»      Name. 
The  name  of  this  aissociation  shall  be 


(Suggest  county  and  nearest   to^vn  name) 

Article  II,      Object. 


Co7-!  Testint';  Association. 


The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  provide  means  and 
methods  for  inproving  the  dairy  herds  of  members.     This  will  be  accom- 
plished   through  the  keeping  of  production,   feed,   £ind   incorae  records 
of  each  cow,   on  the  basis  of  which  unprofitable  cows  ma^'  be  eliminated 
and  feeding  done  more  economically. 

Article  III.     Place  of  Business. 

Its  principal  office  and  place  of  business   shall  be  at    


Article  IV, 


Membership , 


This  ci.ssociation  shall  be   composed  of  dairymen  or  o'.vners  of  d-:;,iry 
herds  who  agree  to   comply  with    the  members'   agreement,   and  who  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  board  of  directors. 

Article  V.     Meetings. 

This  association  shall  meet  annually  for  the   election  of  a  board 
of  directors  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  necessary  business  at 
such   time  and  place  as  :P.ay  be  determined  upon  by  the  boijrd  of  directors. 
All  members  shall  be  notified  at  least  one  week  in  adv-.i-nce  cf  such  meet- 
ings«      Special  meetings  of  the  association  may  be  called  by  the  president 
or   the  board  of  directors;   notices  thereof  to  be  given  at  least  two  days 
in  advance  to  all   the  members  of  the  Association,     ifeetings  of  the  board 
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of  directors   shall  "be   called  "by  the   socrot:iry  on  th^  order  of  the  presi- 
dent or  three  moinbers  of  the  bourd. 

Article  VI.      OrgC'/niz-ai-ion, 

The  governing  body  of  this  association  shall    consist   of  a  board 
of  directors  of  five  active  riieinbers,  v;ho   shall   elect   from  their  ov/n 
number,   unless  other.vise  desirable,  a  president,    vice-president, 
Secretary- treas'Jirer,  v/hose  duties   shall  be   those   usually  devolving  u^ion 
such  officers.     The  first  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  ii^imediately 
after   the  election  of  the  board  of  directors„     All  officers  and  directors 
shall  hold  office  until   their   successors  are   elected.     Vacancies  oc- 
curring in   the  board  of  directors   shall  be  filled  by  a  n^jority  vote  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  board. 

Article  VII.     .Business. 

Authority  to  conduct   the  business  of  the  association  shall  be 
vested  in  the  board  of  directors. 

Article  VIII.      Election. 

Election  of  all  officers  and  directors   r.hall  be  by  rrti-Jority  vote, 

Ari.icle  IX.     Amendments. 

This   constitution  iriiy  be  amended  oy  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the 
active  members  of  the  association  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 


By-Lav/ s. 

Article  I.      Order  of  Business. 

1,  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meetings, 

3.  Reports  of  secretary- treasurer, 

3.  Reports   of  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  New  business, 

6.  Election  of  officers. 

Article  II.     Quorum. 

Three  members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall   constitute  a  quor^om. 

Article  III.     Amendments, 

The  by-laws  may   be  amended  by  a  t-vvo- thirds  vote  of  the  active 
members  of  the  association  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 


i.:ii     -'     .   I 
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All  of  the  e,;[aipi:ier-t  is   to  be  ov/iied  by  the  co''- tooling  associa- 
tion and  should  be  nndc   op   as   lollows; 

1,  One  60-pound  mlk  scale. 

2,  BabcocK  tester    (recomnend  2^-bottle  tester) 

3,  Standard  glassv/are  as  adopted  by  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association 

a.  30  inilk-test  bottles 

b.  2  pipettes 

c.  1    skim-milk:  test  bottle 
^.     Acid  raes-sore  or  dipper 

5.  A  standard  milk-sample  graduate 

6.  24-  sanple   jars    (U-ounce   bottles) 

7.  Sample  dipper 

8.  Water  bath 

9.  Dairy  t her  no  meter 

10.  Dividers 

11.  Conputing  book. 

a .  Smi  th '  0   c  oiip  ut  er 

b.  Creller's  xied^nentaieln. 

12.  Extra  milk  pail. 

13.  Test  bottle  and  sample  bottle  brushes, 
1^,     Lock  and  key. 

15.     A.  locked   field  box, 

16,,    Commercial   sulphuric  acid  l.o2  sp,   gr« 

GOY^S  OH  TEST 

Ail   cows  of  milking  age  in  the  herd  must  be  put  on  test. 

LOCKED   SAlvPLI',   QiSSS 

At  all   times  keep  all  milk  samples  and  glassware  under  lock  and 


KiSTHOD  0?  SAIvPLIITG 

1.  All  weighing  and  sanpling  of  milk  must  be  done  by   the 
tester. 

2.  Thoroughly  mix  the  milk  'oy  stirring  or  pouring  into 
another  pail, 

3.  The  conposite   sa^niple  shall   consist  of  proportionate 
amounts  of  each  milking. 

APPLHI^'G  THE  aABGOCK  TEST 

The  Babcock  test   shall  be  applied  according   to   'che  rules  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  AssoGia,tion,   which  are  as  foiloirs; 


i 
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Milk  Sainples.      Coinposite  sairples  r;hou.ld  be  kept   in   clean  jars 
sealed  air-tight,    containing  a  sui'i'icient  amount  of  presurvative. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  pottissiui.''  bichroiTiate,   and  formaldehyde  mj.y-  be 
used  as  satisfactory  preservatives. 

Iiimediately  before  testing,   t?ie   saniple  is   thoroughly  mixed 
until   it   is  homogeneous.      If  lurnps  of  crea.n,   b':.tter,  or  ice  do  not 
completely  disappear,  heat   to   100°  ~  120*^  Jo,   mix  thoroughly,   and 
pipette  at  once.     Avoid  incorporation  of  air  bubbles  ^hile  mixing  the 
saniple.      Curdy  and   churned   sainples  are  not  dependable. 

Testing.     Measure  IS  grams  of  milk  from  properly  mixed  sample 
into   standard  milk-tast  bottle,   by  using  I7.6   c.c.    standard  pipette; 
add  17.5  c.c,   of  standard   commercial   sulph^oric  acid;    and  shake  until 
all   curd  has  disappeared,  and  then  continue  the  shaicing  for  a  fev; 
moments  longer.      Milk  and  acid  before  mixing  should  hs.ve  a   temperature 
of  50  degrees  to    yc  degrees  J'. 

1,'lhirl   in  Bab  cock  centrifuge  for   five,   tr;o ,   and  one  minutes, 
respectively,   filling  the  botton  with  hot   soft    .rater    (ter.ipe rapture 
l^-O"^  P.   or  above)    to   the  bottom  of  the  neck  after  the  first  whirling 
and   to  near   top   gradua-tion  after  the   second  vrhirling.     She  proper 
speed  of  the  centrifuge  is  SOO  revolutions  for  an  13-inch  diameter 
\vheel  and  1000  rex'^olutions  per  minute  for   u.  li-inch  diameter  wheel. 

Set   the   test  bottles   into  v/ater  bath   so   thi^t   the  entire  fat 
column  is   surrounded  and  read  after  a   tenpcraturc  of  135°  i'*   t°  1*40*^  F. 
has  been  maintained  for  not  less  than  3  mii-'Utes,     Read   test  by  meas'or- 
ing  fat   colujim  from  bottom  of  lov'er  meniscus   to    top   of  upper  meniscus. 
Use  dividers  for  reading. 

coLOSTEUii  mile: 

liiTnen  a  co^v  freshens  or  goes  dry,  production  is  figured   for   the 
time  the  cov/  actua.ll^r  ga.ve  milk,   except  that  uhen  a-   cov/  freshens 
three  days  are  deducted  for  colostr-jjm.     The  milk  should  not  be  tested 
until   the  seventh  day  after   calving.     If    this  ii\H  be  after   the   tester's 
visit,    the  next  month's   test   vdll  be  used  in  deterraining  the  production 
of  this  fractional  period, 

ESTEST- 


1,  Cows  producing  above  the  rate  of  2.5  pounds  butterfat  per 
day  for  the  regular  monthly  testing  period,  when  milked  twice  per  day, 
are   to  be  retested  during  the  foilo'^ing  24  hours, 

2,  Go'.YS  producing  above  the  rate  of  3  po'onds  butterfat  per  day 
for  the  regular  m.onthly  testing  period,  i"lien  milked  three  or  four  times 
per   day,   are  to  be  retested  d'oring   the   follov/ing  2^  hours. 


;  '■  *  ' 
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3.     Retests  are   to  te   conducted  "by  the  local   cow  -Dester  or 
tester  designated  by  the  State  supervisor  in  charge  of  covz-testing 
associations,      Vi/hen  a  retcst   is  made   the  average  of  the  original   tt;i3t 
and   the  retest  is   to  "be  used  in  fie,aring  the  final   record, 

h.     The   cost  of  the  retest  is  to  bo  paid   for  by  the  c'<7ner  of 
the  ccv/.     The  cost   shall  not  be  irore  than   the  prevailing  rate   schedule 
in  use  in  the  associatioi:i>. 

5.     If  the  ovrner  does  not  consent   to  pay  for  a  retest  all 
publicity  is   to  be  withheld  and  the  records  of  such   cov/s  are  not   to  be 
included  in  the  monthly  and  yearly  herd  and  association  sumiTiaries, 

CALVES   Gin    COV/S 

Where  the  cov/  is  nursing  the  calf,    feed   cost   should  be   charged. 
IJo  milk  samples  are  to  be   taken  until    subsequent   testing  day  after 
the   calf  has  been  removed.      Weights  and  tests  obtained  at    that   time 
should  be  used  in  figuring  back  production,    excluding  colostrum  milk« 

MILK  SHEETS 

The  milk  sheet   is   for   the  farmer's  use  and  enables  him  to 
keep  milk-production  and  his  o'7n  feed  records  up    to  aate  at  all   times, 

TESTERS  USE  TriEIxi   OCT  EI  GUIiES 


Testers   shall  take  their  production  figures  of  the  testing  day 
as  the  average  for   the  monthly  testing  period, 

THE  McDowell  ifflTHOE  EGR   GEieERinG  THE  TESTIIIG  DAY 

The  testing  period  has  the  same  n'omber  of  days  as  the  calendar 
m.onth  in  which  the  testing  day  occurs.      Considering  the  testing  day 
as  the  middle  of  the   testing  period  gives   each  herd  a  different    test- 
ing period.      If  the  testing  day  of  a   certain  herd   is  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,   the  monthly  testing  period   for  that  herd  extends   from  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  month   to   the  middle  of  the  current  month.      If 
the  testing  day  is  in   the  middle  of  the  ca.lendar  month,   the  monthly 
testing  period  and  the  calendar  month  coincide.      If  the  testing  day  is 
the  last  day  of   the  month,   the  monthly  testing  period  extends  from  the 
middle  of  that  month  to  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 

Eor  instance,   if   the  test  is  made   on  wiarch  16,    the   testing 
period  is  the  month  of  iterch,  with  jl  days.      If  the  testing  day  is 
Iferch  31.   the  testing  period  is  31  days  —   from  i<Iarch  16    to  April   I5, 
inclusive.     If  the  testing  day  is  April  1,   the  period  is  3O  days  — 
from  March  I7   to  April  I5  inclusive.     If  the  testing  day  is  April  16, 
the  period  is   the  month  of  April,   30  days. 


9Jin—-./M/^iitr 
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V/hen  a  cow  freshensi  or  gDes  dry  there  v/ill  usoally  be  a 
fractional  month  for  y/hich  production  must  "bo  fi^^jred*      If  a  cov; 
freshens  on  March  2  and  the  next  testing  c^y  ii:  April  1,    three  days 
are  allov/od  for   the  irdlk  to    oecon^e  r:or;r^<.l,   and  the  production  is 


figured  from  March  5»     I^i  this   case  the  fractional   mo: 


extends 


from  March   5  ^o  ilarch  lb,   inclusive,   and  in   corr-puting  production  for 


that  -period  the  milk  wciglits  s-nd  the   tes 


Ar^ril  1  are  usod«      The 


remainder  of  the  testing  periodj  namely,   from  ^x/rch  lb  to  April   l^s 
is   calculated  as  in  previous  paragraph.     Feed  r/eights  ,  however,   are 
figured  for   the  entire  monthly  period  that  centers  on  April  1,   and 
for  this   CO';;',  as  well  as  for  all  other    cov;s   in   the  herd,    the  feed 
■vveights  for  April   1  are  used  in  making   the   conputations.      If  the 
testing  day  is  April  1  and  a  cow  goes  dry  on  April  30,   the  testing 
period  that   centers  on  April  1   extends  from.  Iviarch  17  to  -".prii  I5, 
inclusive,  as   stated  in   the  preceding  paragraph.     This  leaves  a 
fractional   testing  period  from  April   16   to  April  30,    inclusive.     Por 
this  period  the  m.ilk  weight  and  test  of  April   1  must  he  used,  hut  the 
feed  vveiglits  of  Ivlay  1  are  used   to    cover   the  entire  monthly  period 
that    centers  on  i/iay  1. 

It  is  desirable  that   the  testing  year  hegin  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  a  calendar  month,    so   that  the  tester   can  make  a  round 
of  the  association  v/ithin  each  calendar  month.     The  monthly  testing 
period  is  given   the  name  of  the  calendar  month  in  which  the  testing- 
day  occurs* 

Where  the  cow  freshens  at  such  a  time  during  the  last   testing 
at  the  end  of  the  association  year    that   she  can  not   be   credited  on 
the  last  regular  visit  of   the  tester,    the  books  mi^y  be  kept  open  until 
the  first  regular   visit  of  the  next   year  and   completed  at   that  time« 
In  case  the  member  does  not   continue  in   "che  association  he  may  pay 
for  the   extra  visit  necessitated  to    complete  this  record,    or   the  cow 
will  be   considered  as  dry  and  the  books  be  closed. 


LOST  SAiVf  LES  AI'ID  ABi'IOHlviAj., 


HQ.TIQ 


In  case  of  lost   sarrples  or  abnormally  low  or  high  tesu,   due  to 
abnornal  conditions,   use  the  average  of  preceding  and  following  tests. 
In  case  of  fresh   cows  where   the  sanple   is  lost  or    test  is  abnormal, 
use   the   follov/in^T  month's   test. 


DOIBLIHO  HSRDS 

Doubling  herds  is  discouraged.      In  the  event   of  doubling  of 
herds  it  must  be  passed  on- by  the  Sta-;e   supervisor   in  charge  of  co-r-- 
testing  associations.     At  all   times   the  sanples  must   as  taken  by  the 
tester. 


^ 


iM^myf^/^^itir, 
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HOJ^JTKLY  limn  AV2fiAGES 

In  calculating  the  monthly  herd  average  for  the  monthly  herd 
sumnary  the  total  nurr/Der  of  cov/ii  in  the  herd,   includir.g  the  dry  cov/s 
and  heifers   jast  freshened,   rruat  be  included. 

YEARLY  HERD  AV]IS:iiiGES 

The  cow-year  method  is   to  be   used  in  fig-oring  the  yearly  herd 
a,verage.     This  method  is  as  follov/s: 


Co?/s 

Cows 

Month 

in 

Cows 

in 

xiemarks 

milk 

dry 

herd 

January 

12 

2 

14 

February 

1^ 

0 

Ik 

March 

13 

0 

13 

April 

15 

1 

16 

May 

15 

1 

lb 

Sold  one  GOV/. 

June 

16 

0 

l6 

July 

i6 

0 

lb 

August 

12 

k 

16 

Purchased 

September 
October 

11 
lU 

5 

2 

i6 
iS 

three   cows. 

November 

16 

0 

i6 

* 

December 

16 

0 

lb 

185  cov 

months 

The  average  number   of  cows   in    the  herd  for   the  year   is  185  "^ 
12  =   15,^1,     The  monthly  herd- summary   sheet  in  the  herd  book,    when 
properly  kept,  will  give  all  information  needed  to   use  this  method 
of  figuring  the  herd  average.      V;/hen  the   total  milk  and  fat   for   each 
month,  as  shown  in  the   summary  page,    is    taken  for  the  grand  total, 
there  will  be  izacluded  in  the  total  all    the  butter  fat  and  milk  that 
there   should  be,  no  more  and  no   less.      When  the  nujrioer  representing 
the  average  number  of  cows  ends  in  a  fraction  it  should  be  carried 
out    to  two  decimiil  places. 

The  herd  average  for  milk,  butterfat,  and  other  items   can  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  totals  for  the  year   by  the  average  number 
of  cows  in   the  herd,  according  to  the  above  method, 

YEARLY  G.   T.  A.  A^/SRAGE 


The  yearly   cov;- testing  association  average  is  to  be  derived 
as  follows:     Total  all  milk  and  butterfat  produced  by  all  herds  in  the 
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association,  and  divide  this  total  by  th:;  total  n-x'n-.;3r 'of    co-.v-yearo. 

All   feed,   incl'ading  jila^je,  hay,   p;ru,ir.,   and  any  other  feeds, 
should  "be  figured  on  the  valuation  of  tnoae  on  the  farr:.,     ZJlie  price 
of  silage  is  the  va-lue  of  silage  in  th^   silo;    hay,   is  the  value  of  hay 
in  the  jtow;    grain,   is  the  value  of  grain  in  the  barn.     ITeed  purchased 
should  be   figured  on  the  prevailing  ii^arket  prices  v.hen  fed. 

The  value  of   t-ie  oroduct  shall  be  based  on  a  'S.   0.  3.    farra 


price. 


sKi:i  laiz 


Skim  Loilk  shall   be   credited  t.o  the  co'.7,\~here  milk  is  separe^ted. 
The  value  of  the  skim  rdlh   is    to  be  deterniined  in  each  state  by  local 
conditions,      S5  P^r  cent  of  tne  riiole  milk  produced  oy  the   cow  is   to 
be   considered   ski::,  milk,      Tlae  valuation  of  skim  milk  is   to  be  included 
in  the   coluunn  "Value  of  rroduct"   in  the   C,   T.  A.  herd  book, 

CLA-SSIJIOaTIOi:  0?  ZilE3S 

Jor  monthly  and  yearl:/  herd  averages,   classify  the  herds  accord- 
ing to  the  following  sizes: 


Small  herds  -  3elo":'  b   coxys 
Mediura  herds 


r 


tr 


O    "GC     x'-:    CC7'IS 

Large  herds  -  Above  IJ  co;7S 

UIE'KOflSABL?.  COWS 

Uo   cov;   shall  be  sold  for  dairy  purpoceo  if  her   C«   i",  A.   record 
has  pointed  her  out  as  an  ^onprofi table  co;v. 

iL-miuickTim  OP  cows 

i''.'e  recomr.iend  that  the  cov.'  outlines   be  again  inserted  in  the 
co'v-testing  association  herd  book  as  an  aid  in  identifying  cows,      'ifnevever 
possible  ear-tags  or  other  mesais  of  identification  should  be  used, 

ESCCMMEHDATICIJS  TO  T£E  Bll^imU  OF  DAlEYIilS, 
DEPASTIvlSIJT  or  ACai  CULTUE2 ,    .i^SHINGTOII,  D.    3. 

We  recommend  that    the  heading  entitled  "llo.    oovvs  tested"  be 
cho-nged  to    "Total    co~s  in  herd"   on  monthly  herd-summary  sheet  and  in 
the  herd  book. 
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We  recommend  that  the  cor;  outlines  be  again  inserted   in  the 
cov/- testing  association  herd  "book  as  an  aid  in  identifying  go\7S. 
V/herever  possible   ear-tags  or  other   means  of  idezitification  should  he 
used. 


We  recoinmend  that   milk  shee 
cow- testing  association  rnembers. 


tii   should  he  distributed  only  to 


l;«e  recommend  that  the  cov/-testing  e>SL30ciation  forms  be  given 
out  only  to  members  of  regularly  organized   co'.7-testing  associations. 
We  further  recommend  that  if  found  feasible  a  nevi  distinctive  type 
of  form  be  prepared  for  use  in  other  than  regularly  organized   co^7- 
testing  associations, 

Vi'e  recommend  that   the  present   title  of   ''Record  of  the  iJairy 
Herd"   as  it  appears  on  the  outside  cover  of    the  herd  book  be   changed 
to  f.Cov;  Testing  Association  Herd  Book.'' 


We  recommend  that  the  inside  back  cover  page  o: 
ing  Association  Herd  Book  be  orinted  as   follov/s: 


the   OoYi  Test- 


Month 

i      Rations 
1        used 

Rations 
suggested 

1  ■             "'     '    ' 
1 

. 

January 

! 

1 

We  recommend  that   in   the   Gov/  Testing  Association  Herd  Book  on 
the  Monthly  Herd  Summary  page  the  iiorizontal  rulings  be  increased  from 
21   to   23,   with  11   indicated   totals   to  date  printed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  page;   also   t'lvo   extra  perpendicular  lines   to   be  added  for  items 
"Herd  average   in  milk  and  butterfat  production." 
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We  recommend  that    the  namea  and  addresses  of  both   testers  and 
secretaries  be  dropped  from  the  Gov;  Testing  ASt^o elation  Directory 
published  by  the  United  State^i  Bureau,  of  Dairying, 

We  recommend  the  addition  of  per   ctnt  of  cov/s   in  the   co'.t- 
testing  association  work  in  each  State  and  for   the  United  States,   and 
also   the  addition  of  any  other  desirable  data, 

be  recommend  that   the  Bureau  of  Dairying  secjre  further   informa- 
tion and  data  in  regard   to   the   short-cut   methods  of  testing  and  report 
to  the  fall  meeting  of  the  cow-testing  association  coirimittee, 

We  recommend  ths-t  a  monthly  news   letter  be  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying  to  be   sent    to  the  State   supervisor   in  charge  of 
cow-testing  associations,    zo  the  heads  of  dairy  departments,   deans  of 
agriculture,   and  directors  of  extension  of  State  agricultural   colleges. 

vi/e  recommend  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Parker,  in  his  work  representing 
the  Bureau  of  Dairjang,  keep   in  close   contact  with  all  States  in 
correlating  cov/- testing  casso elation  methods. 

We  recommend  that  if  any  cow  tester  from  one  State  applies  in 
another  State   for  cow-testing  association  work  the   S'jpervisor   in  the 
latter  State  shall   correspond  v/ith  the   supervisor   in   trie   former  State 
to  verify  the   qualifications  of  said  tester. 

MEliSERSKIP  AOlSSMSKu;  JOB.   COW  ilBSTIITC}  ASSOCIATIC:? 


I  hereby  apply  for  membership   in   the 


Cow 


Testing  Association  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  members 
of  this  organization  in  the  improvement  of   the  dairy  industry  and  the 
testing  of  my  entire  herd  of  cows  for  economical  production  of  butter- 
fat  for  one  year  beginning  ,  19  ;    this  application  and 

the  accompanying  notes  to  be  void  and  of  no   effect   unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  applications  are   received  to  we-rrant  the  association  in  em- 
ploying a  person  to   test  the  cows  and  keep   the  usual  records, 

For  the  services  of  the   tester  for  one  day  each  month  for    the 
testing  of  my  herd  of  not   over  30  cows,   for  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment,   the  latter  to  include  the  supervision  and  record  books 
secured   through  this  association,  I   agree  to  pay  a  total   sum  of  $ 


for  the  year.      Should  my  herd  exceed  30   cows  in  milk  and  require  more 

than  12  days  of   the  tester's   services,  I   agree   to  pay  $ for 

each  additional  day  required. 

To  guarantee   the  paym.ent  of  ray  full  obligation  as  above   set 
forth,   I   further  agree  to  give  two    (2)  promissory  bankable  notes 

totaling  $ and  paj'-able  to   the  order  of  the   secretary  of   this 

cow-testing  association  semiannually  in  advance,  without   interes^  until 
after  due. 
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I    farther  agree   to  furnish  "board  and  lodging  for    the  iran  eivr- 
ployed  as  tester   for  at  least  one  day  each  month,   and  also  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  v/hen  they  occur  at  the  time  v/hich  regularly  "brings  him 
to  ny  place,      I  also  agree  to   convey  him  to  his  next  place  of  work 
\Then  roads  are  impassable   for  a  car;    or,    thould  he   use  a  horse   convey- 
ance,  I   will  feed  his  horse  -..hile  his  v;ork  keeps  him  at  my  place.      If 
the  board  of  directors  arrange  to  pay  for  transportation  of  the   covr 
tester,   then  I  agree  to  perimt   the  associa.tion  secretary  to  allov;  such 
payment  from  the  above  assessment. 


I  agree   to  be    subject   to  the  by-lav;s  cf   this  association,      I 
agree  and  promise,   in  case  of  m^*  resignation     or  ^'Vi  thdrav/al  from,  this 
association,    to    furnish  a  substitute  vho   is  satisfa-ctory  to   the  board 
of  directors,   or    to  pay   for  the  entire  year's    testing, 

I   agree   that  if   I  withdraw  from  the  associatior.   before   the  end 
of  the  year,   withoat   cause  acceptable  to   the  board  of  directors,   I 
will   surrender  ii^'  co-7-testing  association  herd  book  on  the  deirand  of 
the  board  of  directors  or   to  the  State   s'jpervisor. 


(Signed) 


Date 


_19 Post  office  address 


On  or  before                                19          , 

I  promdse 

19 
to  pay  to   the 

order  of   the  Secretary  of  the 
'Testing  Association 

Gov/ 
DOLLARS 

value  received,  -peyable  at   the 

with  interest  at                    rjer  cent  after 

Bank 

•        j 

,19         .      i 
i 
1 

• 

_    V 


MEMBER'S  ACSEEMJi^T  FOR  COW  TESTIiJG  ASbOGlA^IOil 


I  iierety  irake  application   for  meni'borship   in  the 


Cow  x'esting  Association  and   express  ray 


desire  to  receive  the   services  and  privileges  of  said  association. 
In   consideration  of  m}/  admission  to  nienihership  and  of  having  my  entire 
herd  of  cov/s  tested  once  every  month  for  one  year  "by  an  employee  of 
said  association  and  the  yearly  production  and  feed  records  of  each 
CO'"  completed  to   the  satisfaction  of   the  hoard  of  airectors,   I  agree 
to  pay   to  the  secretary  of   said  association  yearly  in  quarterly  pay- 
ments by  postdated   checks  ray  prorated   share  of  the  sum  necessary  to 
pay  salary  of  tester  and  operating  expenses,   my  prorated   share   to  be 

(on  si 2e  of  herd 
determined  "by  schedule  of  prices  based    (  and  adopted 

(on  flat  rate 

by  board  of  directors.      I  agree  to  pay  a  membership   fee  of 

dollars    ($ ) ,   this  amount    to  be  added  to  n^-   first   quarterly  pay- 
ment.    The  accompanying  postdated   checks   to  be  void  unless  a   sufficient 


number  of  applications  are 
or^^aniiie. 


received   to  -.varrant  the  a,ssociatdon  to 


The  following  sched'uLe  of  prices   to  determine  the   cost   unless 
conditions  iiB-ke  its  m.odification  necessary  by  board  of   directors, 

(1)  ?lat  rate  $ per  month, 

jimount  Amount  Amo'ant 

(2)  llumber  of   cows         per     ITumber  of   co"/s     per       IIu:nber   of  cows       per 

month  riX)nth  month 




inclusi 
11 

1! 
I! 

ve 

$ 

■? 

$ 

$ 

$ 

in 

cl 

us 

It 
11 
It 
1; 

ive 

ep 

4>  .  .  .  . 

inclusive     $ 


l.iajcimuin  nuinber  of   cov/s  to  be  tested  in  one   day,    thirty. 


I  agree  that   if  any  cow  in  the   test  dies  or  is   sold  before  any 
year  is  ended   there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  amount   due  said  associa- 
tion, but  another  cot/  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of   the  cow  that 
dies  or  was  sold. 


I   further  agree   to   furnish  board  and  lodging  for   the  ir&n  eii-ployed 
:'y   said  associatio:':  for  at   least  one  ds,y  of  eadi  month,   and  over  S'uriday 
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and  holidays,   if  his  regular  course  brings  hin:  to   my  house  on  Saturday 
or  the  day  before  a  holiday;   and  to   convoy  him  to  hi;:  next  place  of 
work,   or  to    stable  and   feed  his  horse  v/hile  he  is   staying  at  rry  farm, 
or  allow  the  payment  of  mileage  for  auto  by   the  association  secretary. 

I  agree   to  be  subject   to    tne  by-lav/s  of  this  association. 
I  agree  and  promise,   in   case  of  my  resignation     or  v;i thdra-.val   from 
this  a^ssociation,    to   furnish  a  substitute  vit'io  is   yatisfactory  to    the 
board  of  directors,   or  to  pay  for  the  entire  year's    testing. 

I  agree  that  if  I  withdrav;  from  the  Association  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  ^vithout   cause  acceptable   to   the  Board  of  directors,    I 
will   surrender  my  herd  book  on  the  demand  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
to   the  State   supervisor. 


* 


Michigan, 


19_ 


(iSame  of  bank  thru  which  payment   is   to  be  rrade) 


Pay   to   the  order  of  Secretary  of 


Cow  Testing  Association  $ 


Dollars 


for    three  months'    services  of  Tester  of  above  Association. 


i 


\  \ 


THE  HIGHUM^  TO  SUCCESS;\\\\  i !  .'////A 


BUREAU  oFDA^IRYING 


U.S.DEPARrMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINTCTON  D.a 
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Cov^-Testing  Association   Letter  No.    5' 


OctolSfl*^  '-l'^^". 
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c^927 


The  Work  of   the  Tabulating  Macliinery. 


VjMVV/tH^^^"^ 


of  »^^' 


.\H0^^ 


In   the  preceding  issae  of   this   cow-testing  association  let- 
ter a  description  was  given  of  the  tabulating  nachinery  recently 
installed  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairying.      In  order  that  a  conprehensive 
idea  iiay  be  had  of   the  service  these  icachines  will  enable  the  Bureau 
to   render   the  States  in   cow-testing  association  work,   three  tabula- 
tions with  explanations  are  given  as  examples. 

The  first   tabulation.   Table  1,    is  a  ^'•early  herd  and  associa- 
tion  sunniary..      In  order   to    conserve   spe.ce  a   snail  association  was 
chosen*     The  herd  totals  and  association   totals  are   exactly  as  they 
cane   from  the  lEachine.      The  herd  averages  and  association  averages 
were  obtained  on   electric  confuting  nachines  and  inserted  in   the 
table  in  the  proper   spaces. 

Table  2  shows  the  records  of  all  the  cows  on   test  12  months 
in   eleven  srrall  associationsp     The  records  were   sorted  into  various 
groups  on  the  basis  of  milk  production,    the  group    centers  being  1,000 
pounds  apart.     This  tabulation   shows  the  relation   between  production 
of  milk  and  other  factors,    including  income  over   feed  cost. 

Table  3  was  nade  from  the   same  records  as  Table  2,  with  the 
exception   that  the  records  were  sorted  on  the  basis  of   butterfat  pro- 
duction instead  of  milk  production.     Th.e  group    centers  are  ^0  pounds 
apart.     The  group  ranges  are  75-12^;    I25-I7U;    175-22^;    225-27^;    etc. 
This  tabulation   shows  the  relation  between   butterfat  production  and 
other  factors,   including  income  above   feed  cost. 
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A 


With  present  facilities  the  folio  wing,  "wMcH  include  the 
exanples  given  above,   is  the  extent  of  the  tabulations  of  cow- 
testing  association  records  we  are  now  prepared  to   furnish  those 
States  that  are  sending  complete  records; 

1.  Herd  and  association  sumnaries, 

2»  B elation  of  milk  production  to  other   factors. 

3.  Relation  of  butterfat  production   to  other  factors. 

4.  Influence  of  season  of  freshening. 

5.  Conparison  of  purebreds  and  grades. 

If  the  record  strips  are  filled  out  in   such  a  way  as  to 
give   the  breed,  name,   and  number  of  each  sire  and  to  clearly  in-    . 
dicate  each  daughter  and  her  dam,   valuable  compilations  can  be 
made  showing  the   true  vaDue  of  the  bulls.     Testing  the  bull  through 
the  records  of  his  dauglxters   should  be  one  of  the  first   considera- 
tions in  cow-testing  association  work.     Sijecial  attention  will  be 
given  to  such  tabulations  when  sufficient  material  is  received. 

.:,••:  There  is  a  linn.t  to   the  work  that   can  be  done  even  with  the 

new  equipment.      It  will  probably  never  be  pra-cticable  for  us  to 

-fumish  information  as  to  the  actual  production  of  Luke  McLuke's  ' 
brindle  cow  for  the  y&ar  192'4,  and  it  may  never  be  practicable  to 
decide  as  to  which  cow  led  all  the  cow-testing  association  oows  in 
the  United  >States  in  production  of  miUc  and  butterfat  over  any  given 
period  of  time.  The  I^uieau  wi31  not  atteArp.t  more  than  can  be  done 
well,  and  for  this  reason  the  tabuiations  must  be  liiidted  to  those 
indicated  above. 
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Cot7  Testing  Association  Letter  Ho. 6. 


Hoverc'ber,   1925. 


i^OiS 


Standard  Hul es  for  Ccr7  Te^stiiir  Acsociation  Q-?eration 
Adopted  hy  the  Anie rican  Eair.v  Science  Association 


In  the  May  issue  cf  the  co77-testing  association  ne^7s   letter 
tentative   rnles   siiggested  "by  the   cow-testing  association  ccroinittee   of 
the  American  Dairy  Science  Association  at   its  meeting   in  Chicago   in 
Fehruary,   last,   wei-e  given.      These   rules  received  further  considera- 
tion "by   the  committee  during  the    recent   dairy   sho'^v  in  Indianapolis, 
and  :;7ere   recommended  to   the  Extension  Section  of    the  A^ie rican  Dairy 
Science  Association.     After  receiving  the  most   thoughtful  considera- 
tion,   including   suggestions   from  State   specialists  interested  in   the 
cow-testing  association  Tvork,   they  were   adopted  "onanimously.     From 
this   section  the   rules  were  presented  to  the  general    session  of   the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association,    where  they  were  also  adopted, 
It   is  expected  that   they  will  "become  the   standard  rules  for   cow-test- 
ing association  operation  in  this  country. 

Uniform  m-ethods  of  operation  have  "been  "badly  needed  and  their 
use  will   greatly  expedite   the  com.pilatJon  of  lunaamental   data,  from 
associations   throughout   th-^  country,   a;:.d  make   records  in   different 
States  comparahle.      The  adcption  of  these  new  rales  hy  every  cow- 
testing  association  in  the   United  States  will   be  a  great  Pdv^ntage 
to  all   cow  testing. 


COI^STITUIDIOII  AijD  SY-LAWS 
F03  C00P3RATIV3   COW  lESTDIS  .■'-SSCCIilTIClJ 

COnSTIZJTIOil 

Article  1.       Name, 

The  name  of  this  association   shall    oe 

Cot;  Testing  Association, 

(suggest  county  or  nearest   tov/n  nan^e) 

Article  11.     Clsject. 
The  o"bjoct  of   this  association   shall  he   to  ■oro^''ide  means  and 
methods  for   improving  the  dairy  herds  of  members.      This  v/ill  te   accom- 
plished through   the  keeping  of   prcducticn,    feed,    and  ir.come    records  of 
each  co^,   on   the  "basis  of  which  unprofitable   cows  may  Le  eliminated 
and  feeding  done  more  economically. 

Article  ill.      Place   of  Business. 
Its  principal  office  and  place  of  "bij^siness   shall   be  at    .......... 


Article   17.  I.Ier-bexship, 

•This  association  shall  be   com.posed  of   dair^Tnen  cr  c'vncrs  of  dairy 
herds  who  agree    to  ccmioly  wiuh   "che  members'   agreement,  and  rho  are  ac- 
ceptable  to    the  board  of  directors. 

Article  7.      Meetiiiigs. 

This  associa-cion   shall  meet  ai'oniially  for  the   election  of  a  board 
of   directors  and  for  the   transaction  of   other  necessary  business  at 
such   time   a^ad  place  as  may  be   doteimined  upon  by  the  board  of   directors. 
All  members   shall  be  notified  at  least;   one  week  in  advance  of   such  meet- 
ings.     Special  meetings  of  the  association  m.ay  be  called  by   the  president 


!)   - 


or  the  board  of  directorc;  notices  thereof  to  l>e  given  at  least  tvo  da/G 
in  advance  to  all  th-3  rr-i^smbers  of  'che  rsi~:ocir ticn.  Ivlectintgis  of  the  board 
of  directci  s  shell  be  called  b;,'-  the  secretary  en  the  order  of  the  presi- 
dent  or  th:-ee  members  of   tnc    boar:!. 

Article  YI.      Organization. 
The   governing  body  of  this  assoeiaticn   chall   consist   of  a  bo£-rd 
of   directors  of    five  active  mer.ibers,  T/ho    shell   elect   from    tb'-iir  o'7:i 
number,   imless  ocher^ase  desirable,   a  president,   vice -preside:  it ,    secre- 
tary-treasurer,  17^033   duties   shall  be  those  usually  de^'clving  upon   ;5uch 


officers.      The  first  election  of   cificers   ■^hall  be  held  immediately 


cer 


\ 


the   election  of   the  board  of   directo-s.      All   officers  and  directors   shall 
hold  office  until   their  successors  are   elected.      Vracancies  occurring  in 
the  board' of  directors   shall  be   filled  by  a  ).jejority  vcte  of   the   remain- 
ing members  of   the  board. 

Article  VII.     Business. 
Authority  to  conduct   the  business  of   the  association   shall  be 
vested  in  the  board  of   directors.     Among  the   duties  of   the  board  shall 
be   the  hiring  of   the   tester  ^oy  a  v/ritten  agreem.ent. 

^  Article  VIII.     Slection. 

Election  of  all   officers  and  direcccrs   shall  be  by  majority  vote. 
Article    Lv.     Amendments. 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  \iy  a  tv/o-thirds  vote   of    the  ac- 
tive members  of  the  association  present  at;  any  &v..\'o£..\  meeting. 


k 
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Article   1.      Ord'3i'  of  Tousiuess. 

1,  Eoadiug-  of  ninutes  of  previous  meetings, 

2.  Reports  of    secretary-t  re?  surero 
3f      Reports  of  cornnuttees. 

k.      Unfinished,  business. 

5.  llev  "business. 

6.  Election  of   officers. 

Article   11.      Quorxi. 

Three  memters  of   the  ocard  of  directors   shall    constitute 
a  quorum. 

Article   111.     iir.endments. 
The    oy-iaws  may  be  amended  by  a  tr/o-thirds  vote  of   the 
active  members  of  the  association  present  at  any  omwel  meeting. 
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All   of   the  eqi.iip^.ent   is  to  be  owned  "by  the  ccvz-testin^  associa- 
tion and  should  "be  made  up  as  follov/s: 

1.  One  60-po'axLd  milk  scale. 

2.  Babccck  teeter    (rscc'Tiinond  24--lr'0-'tle   tostni) 

3.  Standard  glass-;7are  as  f  dopted  by  the  Smei-icc.n  Deary 
Science  Association 

a.  J)0  milk-test  bottles 

b.  2  pipettes 

c.  1   skim-milk  test  bottle 
U,     Acid  measure  or  dipper 

5»  A  standard  milk-sample  grad^jate 

6.  2h  Sample  jars    (U-ounce  bottles) 

7.  Sample   dipper 
S.  Water  bath 

9.  Dairy  thermometer 

10.  Dividers 

11.  Computing  book. 

a.      Smith's  computer  or  Grelier's  Recluientafelu. 

12.  Extra  milk  pail. 

13.  Test  bottle  and  sample  bottle  brushes. 
lU,  Lock  and  key. 

15.  A  locked  field  box. 

16.  Commercial  sulphuric  acid  1.S2  sp,  gr. 

COWS  ON  TEST 

All   co"-.'S  of  milking  age   in  the  herd  must  be  put  on   test.      If  not 
all  monthly  and  yearly  publicity  is  to   be  xvitrJneld. 

LOCKED  S^JvlPLL   GASES 

A-t  all   times  keep  all  milk   samples  arxd  glass"'are  \inder  lock  and 
key   to  prevent  outside  crioicism  and  assure   reliable   records. 

:\fETHOD  0?   SAMPLING 

1.  All  weighing  and   sampling  of  milk  must  be  done  by  the   tester, 

2.  Thoroughly  mix   the  m.ilk  by  pouring  and   siirring  into   another 
pail. 

3.  The  composite   sample   shall  consist   of  proportionate  amounts 
of  each  milking, 

APPLYIKG  IHS  BABCOCiC  TEST 


Tiie  Babcock  test   shall  be  applied  according  to   the   rules  cf    the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association,   ph-ich  are  as  follows: 
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Milk  samples.      Ccmpcsite  Tsairle'?   =^>>.oald  l^e  kept  in  clean  jars 
sealed  aiT^lTght,   containing  e    sriilcicnt  ajuount  o^  p-eservative 
Corrosive   suolimate,   potassi'm;  iDicnrcmc-te ,   and  fomalden^de  may  iDe 
used  as   satisfactory  presex'^ratives. 

Immediately  before   tes^inf^,    the    sample   is   thoroughly  mixed 
until  it  is  homogenvcus.      If   J  ^^i:'?  of  cxe?m,  -butter,    or  ice  ao  not 
com.pletely  disappear,  hca-.  to  100°  -   ir.j^  ^.,  mix  thorousTily,  ■  and 
pipette  at  once.      Avoid  incjrporc-tica  cf  c.lr  huVoles  -hile  nixing 
the   sample.      Curdy  and  churned  samples  avo  not  depcndahle. 

Testi\i£_^     Measure  IS  grams  of  milk  from  properly  mixed  sample 
into    st^'d^rtilk-test  hot  tie,   hy  using  1/.6  c.c.    standard  pipette; 
add  17.5  c.,c.    of   standard  com.r.3rrial    sraphur^c  acid;   and  snake   mtil 
all   curd  has  disappeared,  and  then  continue  the   shaking  for  a  few 
moments  longer.     Milk  and  acid  hefoie  mixins  should  have  a   tempera- 
ture of  50  degrees  to   70  degrees  F , 

WiItI  in  Baboock  centrifug;e  for  five,    t-,TO ,   and  one  minutes, 
respectively,   filling  the  hottle  v/ith  hot   soitv/ater,    (temperature 
lUOO  F.    or  above)    to    the  botoom  cf   the  neck  after  the  first   whirling 
and  to  near  top  graduation  after  tnc   second  v;hirling<,      'ilie  proper 
speed  of  the  centrifuge  is  SOO  revolutions  for  an  iS-inch  diameter 
wheel  and  1000  revolutions  per  rdnute  for  a  12-inch  diameter  wheel. 

Set    the  test  bottles  into  water  bath   so    that   the   entire  fat 
column  is   surrounded  and  read  after  a  temperature  cf  135°  '^ '    ^° 
lUQO  F.   has  been  m.aintained  for  not  lees  than  3  minutes.      Read  test 
by  measuring  fat  column  f  rem  bottom  of  lower  meniscus  to   tcp  of 
upper  meniscus.      Use   dividers   for  reading. 

COLOSTRjU  .'.IIIZ 


VJhen  a  cow  freshens  or  goes  dry,   prodvction   is  figured  for 
the   time   the   cow  aclinally  gave  milk,   except  that  when  a  cow  freshens 
three   days  are   deducted  for  cclcstrun  ia-;ladiag-  freshening  day.      The 
milk  should  not  be   tested  until    the   seventh  day  after  calving.      If 
this  will  be  after  the  teeter's  visit,    the  next  m.onth's   test  7/ill  be 
used  in  delterm.ining  the  production  of   this  fractional  period. 

1.  Cows  producing  at  the  rate  of  2,5  pouaids  butterfat  cr  more 
per  day  for  the  regular  monthly  testiiog  period,  when  milked  t\/ice  per 
day,   are   to  be   retested  during  the  following  2k  hours. 

2.  Cows  producing  at   the  rate  of  3  pounds  butterfat   or  more  per 
day  for  the   regular  mcntlily  testing  period,   when  milked  three   or  four 
times  per  day,  -are   to  be   retested  during  the  following  2h  hours. 

3.  I'i/hen  a  herd  averages  50  pounds  or  more  butterfat  on  cows  in 
milk  then  a  retest  is   to  bo  conducted  during  the  following  2h  hours. 


U.   Eetests  are   to  be   concuctad  hy  the   Iccal  ccv;  tester  or 
tester  deeignated  "by  the    State   supervisor  in  char^o  of   co't  testing 
associations.      ".Trien  a  rctest   is  made   the  a-rerage  of   the  original 
test  and  the  rotest   is  to  'bo   used  in  fi^^-uring  the  final  lecord. 

5.  The  cost  of    the   re  toot  is    to  be  prid  for  "dj"  the   07;ner 
of   the   cov.      Tne   cost  shall  not  he  more  than  zhe  prevailing  rate 
schedule  in  use  in   the  associatio:" . 

6.  If   the   o'vTner  does  not   consent   to   va-j  for  a   rotest  ail 
publicity  is  to  oe  ;7ithheld  and  the   records  of   such  cov;s  are  not 
to  "be  included  in  the  monthly  and  yearly  herd  ?nd  asrociacilon  s'ur- 
maries. 

CALV3S  Oil  C0k*3 

iilhere  the   cow  is  nursing  the  calf,   feed  co?t   should  "be 
charged,     ilo  milk  samples  are   to  'ue   ■oaken  until   si'''bsequent  terting 
day  after  the  calf  has   oeen  remcved.      "feights  and   tei^ts  obtained 
at   that  time   should  be  used  in.  fi,mr:.ng  back  pioduction,   excluding 
colosxrum  milk. 

MlliC   SEBZTS 

The  nilk  sheet  is  for  the  lairier's  use  and  enables  him  to 
keep  milk-production  and  his  o'm  feed  records  up  to    date  at  all 
times. 


TSSTSES  USE  OISEIR  O'.C  FIC-UHES 

Testers   shall  take   their  production  figures  of   the    testing 
day  as  the  average  for  the  monthly  testing  period. 

THE  MODOVELL  lUEIdOD  YCH  CEiJIEHIiJO  THE   TSSTIKC-  I1A.Y 

The  testing  period  has   the   same  niTiber  of   days  as   the  calendar 
month  in  TThich  the  testing  day  occurs.      Consiacring  the   testing  day 
as  the  middle   of  the   testing  period  giTCs  each  herd  a  different   test- 
ing period.      If   the   testing  dci.y  of  a  certain  herd  ir   on   the   first   day 
of   the  month,    the  monthly  tescing  juried  icr  that  nerd  extends  from 
the  middle   of   the  preceding  montli  to  the  middle  of   the   cui^rent  month. 
If   the   testing  day  is  in  the  middle  of    uhe   calenaar  month,    the  month- 
ly testing  period  and  the  calendar  month  coi.ic.i.ie.      If  the    testing 
day  is  the  last  day  of  the  mont"n,    tie  monthly  testing  period  extends 


from   the  middle  of    that  Month 
month. 


:o    'che  middle  of  the   follovring 


For  instance,    if   the    test  is  made  on  March  l6,    the    testing 
period  is   the  month  of  March,   \7ith  ^1  days«      If   the   testing  day  is 
March  31»    the   testing;  period  is  ^1  days  —  iroin  March  l6  to  April 
15,   inclusive.      If   the   testing  day  is  April  1,    the  period  is  30 
days  —  from  March  17   to  i^xtril   35.   inclj.,'-'J79.      If   the   testing  day 
is  April  16,    the  period  is   -ohe  month  cf  /.pril,   3^^  days. 

*ivhen  a  cow  freshens  or  goes  dry  there  vill  us^aally  oe   a 
fractional  month  for  T;hich  production  must  "be   figured.      If  a  cow 
freshens  on  March  2  and  the  next  testing  day  is  April   1,    three  days 
are  allo"!:7ed  for  the  milk  to  hecoms  noTinal,   and  the  production  is 
figured  from  March  5.      In  this  case   the  fractional  month  extends 
from  March  5   to  March  I6,    inclusive,   and  in  computing  production 
for  that  period  the  milk  v/eights  and  the   test  of  April  1  are  used. 
The    remainder  of   the   testing  period  n^rr.clj'",   from  Msx'ch  16  to  April 
15,   is  calculated  as  in  previous  paragraph.  .  ^eed  Treights,  hov;ever, 
,  are  figured  for  the  entire  monthly  pe-^iod  that  centers  on  April  1, 
and  for  this   cow,   as  well  as  for  all  ctn^'r  oov»'3  in  the  herd,    the 
feed  vyeights  for  April  1  are  used  in  r.iaic.ng  the  computations.-    If 
the  testing  day  is  April  1  and  a  cow  goes  dry  on  April  j)0 ,    the  test- 
ing period  that  centers  on  April  1  extends  from  March  17   to  April  13 i 
inclusive,   as   stated  in   the  preceding  paragraph.      This  leaves  a  frac- 
tional   testing  period  from.  April  I6   to  April  3'^»    inclusive.     For  this 
period  the  milk  freight  and  test  of  April'  1  must  be  used,    out   the  feed 
weights  of  May  1  are  used  to  cox*er  the  entire  monthly  period  that 
centers  on  May  1. 

It  is  desirahle   that   the    testing  year  "begin  at  or  near  the  "be- 
ginning of  a  calendar  m:Onth,    so    that   the   tester  can  make  a   ro'^nd  of 
the  association  within  each  calendar  no.utii.      ihe  monthly  testing  period 
is  given  the  name  of   the  calendar  month  in  which  the  testing  day  oc- 
curs. 

Vifhere   the   cow  freshens  at   such  a   time   during  the  last   testing 
mouth  at   the  end  of  the  association  year  that   she  can  not  be  ci-edited 
on  the  last  regular  visii:   of  the    tester,    the  book.-?  mri.-;/  be  kept  open 
until  the   first   regu.lar  visit  of  the  next  y^ar  and  completed  at   that 
time.      In  case   the  r;.emter  does  not   continue   in  th.~.  a3sociation  he  m.ay 
pay  for  the  extra  visit  necessitated  to  complete   this   record,   or  the 
cow  will  be  considered  as  dry  and  th3  books  be  closed. 


LOST  SlilUFlES  Ai^T  ATNOrEAL  'JESTS 

In  case   of  lost   sfir^ples  or  atoornall^   lev;  or  high  test, 

due   to  abnormal   couditior.s,   use  the  cverrgo  of  precodine;  and 

folloT7ing  tests.      In  case  of  froosh  cows  T,'hare  tho   sample  is  lost 
or  test   is  abnormal,    uso  the  follov'in|-  month's  test. 

EOlCLThG-  HZ.'fil'S 

Douhling  herds  is   discouraLjed,      In  the  event  of   doubling 
of  herds   it  must  "be  passed  on  hy  the   State   super -i cor  in  cliarge 
of  cow  testing  associations.      At  a] 1   times  the   samples  must  he 
tahen  hy   the    tester. 

MONTHLY  EE.ItD  AVEE'IGSS 

In  calculating  the  monthly  herd' average  for   the  monthly 
herd  summary  the   total  number  of   cqi»£   in  the  lierd.    Including  the 
dry  cows  and  heifers  just  freshened,  must  be   ircir-ded, 

lEAPii  KZPJ:  .^L'lt.^3 

The  cow-year  m.ethod  is   to  be  used  in  figuring  the  yearly 
herd  average.      This  method  is  as  follow:^; 

Cows  Cows  Remarks 

Month  in  Cows  in 

Milk  dry  Herd 


January 

12 

2 

February 

lU 

0 

March 

13 

0 

ATDril 

13 

1 

May 

13 

1 

June 

16 

0 

July 

16 

0 

August 

1? 

u 

September 

11 

9 

October 

lU 

2 

November 

16 

0 

December 

16 

0 

14 
14 

13 
16 
IS 

16 
16 

16 

lo 

16 

16 
16 


Sold  one   cow. 


purchased 
three  coi75. 


iS'-j  cc\7.  m,::;:  .j}"'o 


r 


The  average  number  of   cows  in 'the  herd  for   the   year   is  1S3   7 
12  ~  15. Ul.      Tlie  monthly  herd  summary  sheet   in   the  herd  book,   \?hen 
properly  kept,   will  give  all   information  needed  to   use   this  method 
of  figuring   the  herd  average.      \Vhen  the   total  milk  and  fat   for  each 
month,   as  shown  in  the   summary  page,   is   taken  for  the  grand  total. 
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there  will  lie   included  in  tho  toiaX  all   tLe   oirfcterfat   and  millc  that 
there   should  oe,    no  mors  and  no   le^s^     When  the  nvuiiber   reprerienting 
the   average  nuinher  of   c'^v?3  ends   in  a  fraoi-ion  ro    shorlc'   be   carried 
out   to   tT;o  decimal  pla-ocs. 

1'he  herd  average  for  milK:,  "buttorfat,  and  other  items  can 
he  determined  by  dividing  tn^  tov-als  fur  '^he  year  jy  the  average 
number  of  cows  in  the  herd,  accoiding  to  v-be  above  m-echod,.  Cows 
sold  for  slaughter  before  the  last  month  of  the  essociaticn  year 
are  not   to  be   included   in  the  yearly  nerd  average. 

YEAKLY  C.T.A.   JiVZP.AC-E 

The  yearly  cow-testing  associatJ en  average   i?    co  be  derived 
as  follows:      Total  all  milk  and  butterfat  j.roduced  1:y  all  herds   in 
the  association,    and  dii^ide  this  total  by  the  total  nu^iber  of    cow 
years, 

PRIONS  OP  ISiP 

All  home  gro'vTn  feed,    including  srl.'^'e,    hay  and  grain  should 
be  figured  on  the  vaD.uation  of   these   on   the  farm  v/hsn  fed.      The 
price   of    silage   is  the  value  of    ailage   in  the   silo;   hay,    is   the  value 
of   the  hay  in  the  mov/;    grain,    is  the   value  of  grain  in  the  barn, 
P^JTchased  feed   should  be  f  ignored  on  the  basis  of  prices  paid, 

VAIU3  CP  PRODUCT 

The  value   of   the  product    shall  be  based  on  a  P.O. Bo   farmx  price, 

SKUA  MILK 

Skim  milk  shall  be  credited  zc   the  cow  where  milk  is  separated, 
The  value  of  the  skim  milk  is  to  be  determined  in  each  State  by  local 
conditions.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  tht;  whole  milk  produced  hy   the 
cow  is  to  be  considered  skim  milk.  The  valuation  of  skim  milk  is  to 
be  inclmed  in  the  c>jlumn.  "Yalire  of  Product'*  in  ohe  C.T.A.  herd  book* 

CLASSIPICATIOIT  OP  HPROS 


Per  monthly  and  yearly  herd  averages,  classify  the  herds  accord- 
ing to  the  following  si::es: 

Small  herds  —  Selow  5  cows 
Medium  herds  -  5  to  I5  cows 
Large  herds  —  Above  1\)   cows 
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UNPP.0FITAPL2  COTJS 

No   cow  shall  be   sold  for  dairy  purposes   if   her    C.T.A.   record 
has  pointed  her   out   as  ai  unprofitable  cor. 

•  REO0MivIP.]^JATI0N3  TO  THTl  BlIKZ^U  OF  nATRYING 
ISPAIifii3:iiT  or  AOBIOjuTuiUi,  IVASHIN^iON,    D.  C, 

IDEM'IFICAl^IO.T  07  COhS 

VJe   reconiinend  that   the   cow  outlines  be  again  inserted  in  the 
cow- testing  association  herd  book  as   an  aid  in  identifying   cows, 
Wherever  possible  ear-tags   or  other  m-is.nn  of   identification  shon.ld 
be  used. 

We  recomnend  that   the  heading  entitled   "!To,    cows  tested"   be 
changed  to   "Total   cov;s    in  herd"   on  rr^onthl^:-  herd-STonraiary  sheet   and 
in  the  herd  book. 

We   recommend  that  railk  shee'os   should  be  distributed  only  to 
cow-testing  association  members. 

We    recommend  that    the  co'7-t".bting  association  forms  be  given 
out   only  to  members  of    regularly  organised  cow-testing  associations. 
We  further   recommend   that    if  fo'ond  feasible  a  new  distinctive  tjrpe 
of   form  be  prepared  for  use   in  other  than  regularly  organized   cow 
testing  associations. 

We  recommend  that   the  present   title  of   "Hecord   of   the  Dairy 
Herd"   as   it   appears   on  the   outside   cover  of   the  herd  book  be   changed 
to   "Cow  Testing  Association  Herd  Sook," 

We   recommend  that   the   5.nside  back  cover  page  of    the    Gov;  Test- 
ing Association  Herd  Book  be  printed  as  follows: 


Llonth 

nations 
used 

Rations 
Suggested 

i 

1 
i 

January 

i        1 

1        1 
1 

1 
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We  recomirend  that  in  the  Cow  Testing  Association  Herd  Book 
on  the  monthly  Herd  Summary  page  the  horizontal  rulings  "be  increased 
from  21   to   23,   "with  11   indicated  totals  to  date  printed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page;    also  t\yo  extra  pei'peadiciU.ar  lines  to  "be  added 
for   items   "Herd  average   in  milk  and  "butte>?fat  production," 

Yife  recoioT.end  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  "both  testers  and 
secretaries  be  dropped  from,  the  uc^  Te'jting  Association  Directory 
published  "by  the  United  States  Bur-eau  of  jDairying. 

We  recommend  the  addition  of  per   cent  of   coWs  in  the  cow- 
testing  association  \7ork  in  each  State  and  for  the  United  States,   and 
also   the  addition  of   any  other  desir'a"ble  data. 

Tie  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  secure  further  infor- 
mation and  data  in  regard  to  the   short-cut  methods  of    testing  and 
report  to  the  fall  meeting  of   the  cow-testing  association  coiranittee, 

YJe  recommend  that  a  m.onthly  news  letter  "be  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying  to  be  sent  to  fna  Soatc  supervisor   in  charge  of 
cow-testing  associations,    to   the  heads  of  dairy  depai'tments,    deans 
of  agricultiare,   and  directors  of   extension  of  State  agricult-ural 
colleges , 

"STe  recoxanend  that  Mr.   J,  3,.  Parker,    in  his  work  representing 
the  Bureau  of  Dairying,    keep   in  close  contact  vvith  all    States  in 
correlating  cow-testing  association  methods. 

We  recommend  that   if  any  cow  tester  from,  one  State  applies  in 
another  State  for  cow-testing  association  work  the  supervisor  in  the 
latter  State   shall  correspond  with  the   supervisor  in  the  former  State 
to  verify  the  qualifications  of    saAd  tester. 


MEMBERSHIP  AGHEEIvIEN?  FOR  COW  NESTING  ASSOCIATION 
I  hereby  apply  for  memibership  in  the_ 


Cow 


Testing  APsociation  for  the  purrpose  of  coCTD&rating  with  the  members 
of  this  organization  in  the  irapro'^ement  of  the  da-iry  industry  and 
the  testing  of  ray  entire  herd  of  cows  for  econom.ical  production  of 

butterfat  for  one  year  beginning ,  1^ ;  this  application 

and  the  accompanying  notes  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  applications  are  received  to  wa-'rszit  the  asso- 
ciation in  employing  a  person  to  test  the  ccws  and  keep  the  usual 
records. 


For  the  services  of  the  tester  for  one  day  each  month  for 
the  testing  of  my  herd  of  not  over  3^  cows,  for  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment,  the  latter  to  include  the  sapervision  and  record 
bocks  secured  through  this  association,  I  agree  to  pay  a  total  sum 

of  $  for  the  year.  Should  ray  herd  exceed  30  cows  in 

milk  and  require  more  than  12  days  of  the  tester's  services,  I  agree- 
to  pay  $ for  each  additional  day  required. 


To  guarantee  the  pej^rer't  of  rry  fr.l?.   o'blif'^E.ticn  c-S  r:,"bove 
set  forth,    I  further   a^i-ee  to  give  tv/o   {2)   p^Oin;  £S';ry  Laiteblo 

notes   totaling  o <'>nd  pi:.ya:;.le  to  tiic  order-  of  the  secret ary 

of  this  coTT-testlug  as^'ccxat^on  beraianiiually  in  advance,   without 
interest  until  after  due. 

I  i-orther  agree   to  furni:*  board  and  lod-c^ing  for  the  nian 
employed  as   tester  for  at   leart   one   da^  each  rr.onth,    and  also  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  when  they  occui-  at  the  time  which   regularly 
brings  him  to  ray  place.      I   also  agree  to  ccn\-ey  him  to  hie;  next 
place  of  work  when  roads   are   impassable  for  a  car;    or,    should  he 
use  a  horse   conveyance,    I  will  feed  his  horse  while  his   wrk 
keeps  him  at  my  place.      If   the  board  of  directors  arrai-ge   to  pay 
for   transportation  of   the   cow  tester,    then  I  agree  to   perviiit   the 
association  secretary  to  allow  such  payment  fro-n  the   above  assess- 
ment , 

I  agree  to  be   subject   tc   T,he  by-laws   of    uhis  association. 
I  agree  and  promise,    in  case  of  rry  resignation  or  withdrawal  from 
this  association,    to  fxirnish  a  substitute  who   is   sa,tisiactory  to 
the  board  of   directors,    or  to  pay  for.  the  entire  yoar's  testing, 

I  agree  that    if  r  withdraw  from  the  association  before 
the  end  of   the  year,   without    cause   acceptable   to   the   board  of 
directors,    I  will   surrender  my  cow-testing  association  herd  book 
on  the  demand  of   the  board  of  directors  or  to    the  Sta.te   supervisor, 


(Signed)_ 


Date 


Post  office  address 


$                               .      . 

„ .  I 

IQ 

p:"c.iise  to  pay  to  the 
Cow 

On  or  before            19 
Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Testing  Associa-tion 

Dollars 

{value  received,  payable  at  the 
'with  intersst  at        per  cent  after 

_  ._3arilc_ 

« 
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MEi>ffiER'S  AG-IffiE'i^-Iil-  FOR   CO^  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


I  hereby  maJce  application  for  rpeinbership   in  the 


.  Cow  Testing  Asccoiation  f?nd  express  my  desire   to  ■    • 

receive  the   services  and  privileges   of   said  assoc:ation„      In  con- 
sideration of  my  adnirsion  to  iTie.:ni'!er'^Li-n  and  of  h^j^ving  ny  entire 
herd  of   cows  tested  once  every  mcntn  for  one  year  by  an  emv)loyee   of 
said  association  and  the  yearly  production  and  feed  records  of   each 
co'^  completed  to  the   satisfaction  of   the  board  of  directors,    I  agree 
to  pay  to  the  secretaiy  of   said  association  yearly  in  quarterly  pay- 
ments by  postdated  checks  iTiy  prorated   she  re   ox    txie   suiri  necessary  to 
pay  salary   of   tester  and  operating  exp.enses,    ray  prorated  share   to  be 

(on   si'^Je  of  herd 
determined  by   schedule  of  prices  based   [  and  adopted 

(on  flat   rate 

by  board  of  directors.   I  agree  to  paj"  a  menbership  fee  of 

dollars  ($ ),  this  amoiint  to  be  addod  to  ray   first  quarterly  pay- 
ment.  The  accompanying  postdated  checlcs  to  be  void  ^unless  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  applications  are  recsivsd  to  "warrant  the  association 
to  organize. 

The  following  schedule  of  prices  to  determine  the  cost  unless 
conditions  make  its  modification  necessary  'oy   board  of  directors. 


(1)  Flat  rate  $ per  month. 

AT.ount  Amount 

(2)  N^jmber  of  cows  per  Fumber  of  co'vs 

month  month 


Amount 
per     I'liiraber   of   cows       per 

m.onth 


inclus 
II 

ive 

$-.-.   __ 

in 

olus 
It 
ti 
n 
II 

ive 

$. .  . .             inclusi 

^                                  II 

v  •  •  •  • 

^ " 

ve 

$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 

II 

$....       . 

II 

$.... 

4                                 u 

ri 

$.... 

r^                                                            II 

Maximum  number  of  cov/s  to  be  tested  in  one  day,  thirty. 


I  agree  that  if  any  cow  in  the  test  diea  or  is  sold  before  any 
year  is  ended  there  shall  be  no  reduction  1:1  the  amount  due  said  asso- 
ciation, but  another  cow  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  cow 
that  dies  or  was  sold. 


•<v,- 
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I  further  agree   to  furnish  "board  s'^d  lodr,lv-:^  for  the  -.v-an 
employed  by   said  association  for  at   least  ons  day  of  each  rronth, 
and  over  Sundays  and  holidays,    if  his   regular   corirse  brings  him 
to  my  house  on  Satt^rd-y  cr  the   day  before;  a,  holiday;    and  to  convey 
him  to  his  next  place  of  work,    cr  to   enable  and  feed  his  horse 
•while  he   is   staying  at  my  farm,    or  alio"  tlie  payr-ent   of  m.ileage 
for  auto  by  the  association  secretary'. 

I  agree  to  be   sub^iect   to  the  by-la'-vs   of   this  asscciaticn. 
I  agree  and  promise,    in  case   of  my  rrsignation  or  withdrawal  from 
this  association,    to  furnish  a  substitu~e  ''^bo   is   satisfactorv  to 
the  board  of   directors,    or  to  pay  for  the  entire  year's  testing. 

I  agree  "that   if   I  withdra"/  from  lihe  Association  before  the 
end  of   the  year,    without   cause  acceptable   to  the  loard  of   directors, 
I  will   siirrender  my  herd  book  on  the  demand  of    the  board  of   di- 
rectors  or  tc   the  State   supervisor. 


Mich: 

■gan. 
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Success  in  a  demonstration; is  measured  to  a  large  extent  "by  the 
improved  practices  adopted  by  the  demonstrators.     Some  forms  of  demon- 
stration work  can  show  immediate  results,  while  others  extend  over  a 
period  of  years  before  the  desired  results  are  obtained* 


The  Cow-testing  association  work  is  a  demonstration  involving, 
some  practices  that  show  immediate  results,  \7hile  others  take  time  be- 
fore the  greatest  benefit  accrues*      Immediate  returns  in  these  organiza- 
tions make  the  dairy  farmer  realize.,  at  the  outset  the  value  of  the 
work.     This  in  turn  holds  his  interest  and  keeps  him  in   the  work  so   that 
those  results  requiring  more  time  can  be  worked  out   for  his  conditions. 
Increase  in  milk  production  can  oftentimes  be  accomplished  by  better 
methods  of  feeding  and  management  suggested  by  the   tester  on  his  first 
few  visits.      It  takes  a  little  longer  time   to  be  certain  of  the  boarder 
cowe,     Vi/hen  these  are  located  definitely  they  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
herd.     During  this  time  the  interest  of  the  dairyman  is  being  built  up 
for  permanent  cow-testing  association  work.     In  other  words,   the  cov; 
tester,   on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained,   is  conducting  feeding  demon- 
strations and  weeding  demonstrations,    tending  toward  more  economical 
production  of  milk.     All  this  work  is  laying  the  foundation  for  another  . 
big  part  of  the  demonstration  program^ — ibetter  breeding* 

,    '  In  introducing  better  breeding  in  the  covj-testing  associations 
several  steps  are  necessary,     I-h  the  first  place  scrub  bulls  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  herds  of  the  members.     After  purebred  bulls  have 
replaced  scrubs  in  the  association  further  work  is  necessary  to  locate 
those  sires  not  transmitting  high  production  to   their  daughters.     This 
proved-sire  y/ork  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  demonstration  activity  ;7hich  is 


c  svelopiiife  in    the  cow-tecting  association  ;7ork  at   tlie  present   time  and 
is  a  step  requiring  much  time  in  order  that  the  greatest  results  mav  "oe 
seen,     A  department  circular  entitled  "Better  Cows  from  Better  Sires"   is 
now  being  printed,   giving  the  results  of  a  study  made  from  the  cow-testing 
association  records  received  "by  this  "bureau  from  the  various  States, 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  cow-testing  associations  v/ere 
functioning  as  actual  demonstrations,   the  annual  statements  of  the  cov7- 
testing  associations  from  several  of  the  States  V7ere  studied.     One  of  the 
first  demonstration  steps  is  "better  feeding  practices, 

Michigan  reports  that  the  members  of  its  cow-testing  associations 
feed  a  great  deal  of  alfalfa  hay*     The  acreage  of  alfalfa  increased  from 
8,174  acres  in  1924   to  10,524  acres   in  1925  on  the  1.232  farms  reported 
on  V7hich  were  12,761  cor/s.     This  means  0.82  of  an  acre  of  alfalfa  for  each 
dairy  cow  reported  in  50  associations.     This  acreage  is  an  increase  of 
12,8  per  cent  alfalfa  seeding  on  the  farms  of  covz-testing  association 
members  in  one  year. 

The  acreage  of  sx7eet  clover  also  made  127,7  per  cent  gain  in  one 
year  on  the  members'  farms, 

Tlie  cov/-testing  association  members  all  over  Michigan  are  firm 
believers  in  using  silage  for  succulence.      It  is  found  that  1,262  silos 
are  ovmed  and  used  by  the  1,232  dairy  farmers  represented  in   this  census. 

In  the   same  way,   reports  show  how  the  Wisconsin  cov/-testing  asso- 
ciation members  have  profited  from  the  feeding  service.      In  4,212  herds 
testing  75,168  cows,   2,916  herds  are  being  fed  balanced  rations.     This 
is  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number.     Thirty- three  per  cent  are  fed  grain 
in  summer,   55  per  cent  of  the  members  feed  grain  to   the  dry  cov7S,   100 
per  cent  have  silos,  and  59  per  cent  raise  alfalfa^ 

Minnesota  reports  that  65  per  cent  of  its  association  members  feed 
legame  hay  and  that  83  per  cent  have  silos. 

A  survey  of  41  associations  covering  859  farms  in  Iowa  shov/ed  that 
there  were  3,131  acres  of  alfalfa,  854  acres  of  soy  beans  for  hay,  12,316 
acres  of  clover  hay,  11,587  acres  of  sweet  clover  for  hay,  5,381  acres  of 
timothy,   828  acres  of   soy  beans  for  grain,    and  627  silos. 

Better  breeding  also  has  been  heavily  stressed  in  the  testing  work 
in  these  States.     Iilichigan  reports  very  few  cow-testing  associationsmembers 
using     other  than  purebred  sires,     llinety-two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
1,232  members  use  only  purebred  sires,  while  832  members,   or  67.5  per 
cent,   own  purebred  sires.     Of  these  832  sires.,   108,  or  13  per  cent,   are 
ovmed  cooperatively  as  bull-association  sires^ 
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As   stated  b;^   the  Licliieoii  oxt'onsion  authorities,   this  indicates 
tha.t  mcjiy  co77-tocting  as30Ciatiori  nc-ilDcrs  are  koeoin'^ 'the  pure ured 
sire   for  c.  long  time   ard  that  they  roalir^e   the  ^reat  value  of  proving 
a  "bull  "by  gottiuc  records  of  his  daughters, 

la  Wisconsin  3  per  cent  of   the   cou-tcrtin^  association  covins  v7cro 
weeded  out  as  unprofitable  md  v/ere   Gent   to   the  butcher;    8  per  cent 
vrere   sold  for  dairy  purposes.      In   this  State  36,5  per  cent  of   the 
nienberG  are  "breeding  to  purebred  sires«     Leports  shor;   that  the 
C0T7-tcsting  associdtion  cov;s  average  6,858  pou:ids  of  inilk  and  271  poimds 
of  butterfat   as  coiupared  v;ith  the  average   t/isconsin  cow's  production 
of  190  pounds  of  butterfat. 

I'ron  the  Linnesota  reports  it   is   .shovrn   that   the  o.verage  cow- 
testing  association   cow  in   that  State  produces  7,350  pounds  of  milk 
and  269  pounds  of 'butterfat,  which   is  83  per  cent  more  nilk  and  68  per 
cent  r.ore  butterfat   than   that  produced  by  the  average  cov;  of  liinnesota, 
Ninety- three  per  cent  of   the  cov/-testing  association  herds  are  headed 
by  registered  sires,  ,  ■ 

Iowa  reports   that, in  62  associations  2,2^6  cows  were  sold  for 
beef  and  1,761  for  dairy  purposes. 

In  Pennsylvania,   a  tabulation   showed  the  average  production 
per  cow   in  the  cow-testing  associations   in  1924  to  be  7,209  pounds 
of  nilk  and  286,5  poul^ds  of  butterfat.     This  production  is  85  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of   the  avera^^e  eow  of   the  State  as  given  by  the  1920 
census. 


I 


If  these  results  can  be  acconplished  in  the  few  States  raentioned 
above,  what  can  be  expected  frora  the  IS.'OOO  cov/-testing  association  herds 
enrolled  in  more  than  700  cov;-testing  associations   in  the  United  States? 

In  the  demonstration  of  cow-tcstirg  association  work,   practices 
which  have  brou^^ht  valuable  results  arS  better  feeding;    better  methods 
of  management;  'and  better  breeding,   even  to  the  e;:tent  of  breeding  to 
proved  sires.     These  principles  are  fuiidanental.  to  more  economical 
production.      If  the  fi^llest  use  is  not  made  of  the  records  or  if  they 
are  not  analyzed,   the  best  results  can  not  be  obtained.     Only  by  intelli- 
gent  study  of  the  records  can  improved  practices  be. made  possible. 


ii 


J,  H.-  McClaiii,    iix  charf,e  of  dairy  introduction,  has  just  returned 
from  a  field  trip  to  the  './esoeru  States,  where  he  attended  the  Pacific 
Intemational  at  Portland,   Oregon,  and  also   the  Wectern  Extension  Con- 
ference at  Pullman,    n'ashin^ton, 

••■      "  ■■  At  the  Extension  Conference  the  cov7-testing  association  work  was 
discussed,   and  the  point  v;as  hrouglit  out  that  the  {greatest  value  viras 
not  "being  derived.     To   secure  larger  "benefits,   it  was  recommended  that 
throu^  campaigns  and  tours  greater  pu'blicitj''  dc  given  to  the  vvork  in 
order  to  bring  it  "before   the  dairy  farmers.      This,  of  course,  entails  a 
close  study  of  the  cov7-testing  association  records  in  order  to  secure 
the  fundamental   information  necessary  for  such  pu"blicity. 


•    -     Vi/HaT  the  testing  ASSOCIaTIO!^  DQES  toe  its  IviEIffiEES. 

Prom  ^oinual  Report  of 

Salera-C"am"berland-Gloucester 

Co',7-Testing  Association, 
ITew  Jersey, 

1924-1925. 

P  renounces  which  cows  are  profitable, 

R  aises  value  of  covts  making  creditable  records, 

0  -ffers.  means  of  cooperative  breeding,  baying,    and  selling, 

P  umishes  figures   that  enable  feeding  each  cow  according  to  production* 

1  ncreases   interest  in  better  bred  stock. 

Tests  bulls  through  records  of  daughters. 

S  tirs  up  among  the  members  a  feeling  of  friendship  rivalry  for  herd 

betterment. 


) 


Several  of  the  annual  reports  of  Idaho  cov7-testing  associations  have 
a  forev7ord  that  is  clear-cut  and  to  the  point: 

"To   those  poor  unfortunate  creatures  v/hom  the  hand  of  fate  has 
culled  from  herds  of  good  cows  because  of  unprofitable  production,  and 
have  met  their  doom  at  the  hand  of   the  murderous  butcher,   we  do  happily 
dedicate   this  record,  with  the  sincere  hopes  that  all  remaining  of  their 
kind  will  speedily  follov/  in  their  footsteps," 
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Lookj.ri'^  Packi7ard  and  ?onrard.^ 


The  cov7-testing  association  v;ork  for  1925  has  "been  "brought  to 
a  close i,  and  anociier  yeax;*.fj  vr-nk  is   in  prospact/,     l^Tp-at  have  "been  the 
accorjol^.shi-nents  in  th.e  patit   year?     ^ivhat  will  te  the  goals  for  the 
new  year  I     She  accoTa]jli^.h.m;jntK  in  the  work  wi].l  "be  shown  "by  the  new 
directory  when  it   Decorfles  avail aVjle  next  laonth,     Ihe  selection  of 
goals  for  Vfhich  to  strive  durj.ng  the  coming  year  lies  in  our  own 
ha:ids , 

The  new  tahuiatir.g  rrachinery  is  working  even  better   than   our 
preliminary  s  Irudy  indicated.     Herd  aad  a^ssociation  suramariss  are 
mada  for  every  asfcociabion  v7hose  records  are   sent  to   the  hti.re.'m  for 
tahaiaticn^      In  (jrder  to  have  a  worka'ole  system  and  to   treat   every 
State  vTith  fair:!Tefiv5,   a  roster  has  "been   estahliohed,     Begirning  with 
July  Ij    1955,    the  records  of  each  associa/cion  have  heen  liat;id  accord- 
ing to   the  date  of   receipt   in  this  office,      In  that  way  it  is  a  case 
of  first   come  first   served.      Each  association   is   then  ta'brJ.ated  in 
its  reg\ilar  order,.     As  fast  as   the  computations  are  completed  the 
results  are  returned  to   the  States. 


\ 


In  addition   to   the   suiimaries  just   mentioned,    only  those   tabula- 
tions  listed  in  the  October  letter  wi.ll  be  made.     They   are   as  followsi 
Reia,tion  of  milk  pro  deletion   to  other  factors;    Relation  of  butterfat 
production   to   other  factors;    Influence  of   season  of  freshening;    and 
Comparison  of  parebreds  and  grades.      These  last  named  tab\ilations , 
while  holding  tnie  for   individual  associations,    £.re  more  variable 
when  a  considerable  number  of  records  are   included*      Tb.ey  will  be 
made  up  for  e£.ch  State  from  groups  of  associations,    in  order  to  have 
the  V£luc  given  by  large  numbers  of  records. 


Already  a  large  naa3"her  of  association  records  have  been 
talulated  and  the  remits  r(-;l'i,rn3'\  "".o  the  States,      In  order  to 
keep  the  ruachiues  goini;  s.t  to^j  sri^.el  aad  to   show  the  cow-testing  • 
remits  as   tl.'^y  res.Xij-  are,    ic  xs  nocsssary  that  during  this 
OEd-i,--  ywar  raocrds  ii'C/ji  ail   i/he  £ si'. ciaticns  "be  sent  in  for  tatn- 
iation, 

Tbe  work  cf  locating  p^ovad  "bulls  goes  on,    and  100  of  these. 
VJ.ls — good  and  othejtiuo-  -ha/e  'oeeu  fcund,    that  have  fiva  or  moris 
daughters.     There  are  j.ully  as  many  with  only  three  and  four  dau^- 
ters. 

Copies  of  these  comparisons  are  "being  returned  to  the  States 
as  fast   as  made,      Comiiletely  filled-cut  strips  from  each  association 
\7ill  make  it  possible   t.^  find  not  hundreds  cnly,   "but  literally 
thousands,   of  re;Cords  of  cw-testing  association  proved  sires.     Hill 
cooperation  is  needed  to  "bring  out  the  greatest  good  from  this  valuable 
inforrcatriOn. 

A  D3TJar+-ni?r..t  Oira-lar  entitled  "Better  Cows  from  Bettsr  Sires" 
has  beea  pc-cpared  frr.m  the::e  data  on  proved  sires  that  have  been  ob- 
tai.ned  from  cor-tescr'ng  association  records.      The  tables  in   this  cir- 
cular are  based  on  the  production  records  of  over  2100  dau^aters  of 
parebred  bulls  in  test  associations  and  the  records  of  their  dams. 
'There  are  also  comparative  tables  and  charts  based  on   the  records  of 
the  firsi-  5B  provod  i-'ires  hcVing  five  or  more  daughters.     Thi^v  cir- 
cuJ.ar  should  be  a^^aiiable  for  distribution  in  the  near  futvure. 
Copies  of  this  pr.blication  when  issued  will  be  mailed  to   those  re- 
ce'jvirg  this  letter, 

A  valuable  and  interesting  report  on  cow-testing  methods  in 
the  various  countries  has  been  issued  by  the  International    Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rone.     As   excerpts  from  this  report  may  be  of  in- 
terest, we  will  from  tine   to   time  issue  them  in  connection  with  these 
letters.     This  month  the  qualifications  for  testers  in  the  various 
countries  are   given   for  your  information. 

In  a  later  issue  will  be   sho^Tn  the  distribution  of  over  5,000 
testing  organisations  among  the  various  countries,   and  the  types  of 
organizations. 


£sniiw»v. 


Qual xT  1  c at  j.o?^ a  ".Tv " '^ -n c •'^'■T..  •''■'■'^  ''.''e3te'±r.   .i.n  "Various  Cown trios, 


iiQ?-iiiv§l:€?!IL  •'-'■-'■-  t'.v-. t\'-a  or  as?-:',f;t'H.";,^  ts-bters  n-ust  have  ta-ken 
a  tliroa  to  six  u:,nt>if,;^'-  a^rx-':^-'  i.r  a:i  agrirultarsj.  or  dairy  school* 
Tne:ce  is  also   a  special   scbcol    -ror  i-'rconiag  the  as3iv>-f;aats, 

¥.^.l).^Z\'2-tr^;2J„     "^   conns ct; ion  with  the    training  of  the   testing 
staff  the  advisers  on  dairy  questions,  vvho  are  state  officials, 
organise  every  year  in  their  provinces  theoretical  and  practical 
courses   in  wlriich  special  attention  is   devoted  to  questions   related 
to   the  compcsition  of  nilk,    the   estsmcition  of   the  fat  content, 
methods  of  keeping  records,,    otc^,     Ay  8.  r^xle.,  pers.:;ns  who  have  attended 
these   courses   and  t&ksn  the  final  exairi-inal'-xons   are  appoi^ited  as 
testers* 

G-emiany :      The   staff   of  ''assistants"    iSj   as  a  roJle,   recruited 
from  the  sci^j   of  farmers,  preference  teing  given  to   persons  v7ho  ha,ve 
attended  a  Pinter  agricultural   schcolo      In  order  to  'Jhtain   these 
appointments,    they  n3.:-st  take   special   courses   estaOJished  'by  chanoers 
of  agriculture  undei'  the  oharg;'^  of  the  livestock  inspectors^     The  od- 
Jccts  of  the  course  include   the  following.?    15.Si  organization  aj:.d  func- 
tions of   coi7~te?ting  -■'.f-cietler.;    th.-^ories  cf   cattle  feeding:,    experi- 
mental work  on  luilk,.    ard  espo:;.lally   the   determinant  ion  of  the  "butterfat 
content;    the  elements  of  ve'corxnarj?"   science  a-s  e^pplied  to  cattle; 
etCe      The  courser,  are  natural j.y  hO'th   theore'ijca].   an.d  practical j,   and 
great  importance  is  attached  to  t.he  qi.ialifica,ticns  of  an  assistant, 
for  tno   success  of  a  society  depends   largely  on  his  capacity  and 
chara.cter. 


5i7eden :__     'Zae  necessary  qualifications  of  an  assistant  milk  tester 
are   the  possession  of  a  diploma,  from  a   Xv.var  school   of  agriculture  and 
previous  attendance  at  a  special    course   for   six  months*      Tiie  v/ork   of 
the   testers   and  of  the   societies  Is  under   the   supervision,    in  certain 
Departments,    of  chief   testers,   who  may  he   expert  agricultural   advisers 
or  senior  assistants,   who  visit   the  various  associations   at    least   once 
a  year  and  carry  out   the   inspections  required. 

Norway;  The  testers  are  recruited  from  persons  who  Irold  the  di- 
plomas of  the  practical  schools  of  agriculture  and  have  teikeja  a  special 
course  for  a  period  cf  two  months. 

■  rinl an_d;_     The   tests  are  carried  out  by  women  who  have   studied  for 
at  least  one  year  in  a  practical   school  of   agriculture  aad  attended  one 
of  the  courses  held  annually  for  assistant  inspectors  in  twelve  schools 


of  household  cconoiiiy  in  the  country.  These  courses,  which  last 
two  months,  are  given  "07  pro-rf-.nsoi-c,  of  ar^ricultural  scivonco  who 
have  spccla-lized  in  st'.jck"'br6.v(:U;:.,2  subjects, 

.?.£r.2.^i':i5i!l,lA.     ^^  Scotlf-ad,   "^acori^irn  are  v^electod  .f:com  parsons 
of  good  charaoLer  and  good  geiiero'l  oda^ationj  and  are  required  to 
attend  a  special   throe  vfiC-^^.s'^   c"'ur:^e  at  the  Palrv  tchool  for  Scotland 
at  Kilmaraock,     rerjono  who  Lave  at  trended  fall  c;o\i-..;ii;,3  of  instruction 
a,t  one  of  the  agricultural-  cc lieges  are  also   eligible « 

J:.'§J2I2/L',-    ^^^  teeters  are  genera], ly  selected  frora  perr.ons  holding 
diprcinas  from  the  lov/or  schools  of  agriculture  or  dairy  schools,     Ap- 
pointmeni^s  .may,  he  ipado  of  other  persons  V7ho  have  havd  a  certain  amount 
of  eicperience  in  a  testing  center  aind  have  attended  one  of  the  special 
training  courses  for  tasters. 


United  States;      !Ih-e   tester  Ei.ist  have  e,  good  personality  and  he 
V7ell   trained,   he  ahie   to  make   the  Baocock  hutterfat  tests,   and  have  a 
kno;?lcdgc  of  general  herd  r:ianag3:ncn 'j ,    especially  th'S  x;rinciplcs  of 
dairy  catt].e  feeding.     Short  courscjs  for  testers  arc  giv?in  at  some 


of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


are  no  suosidievi  grar.ted  hy  any 


of   the  States  for  the  ~/crk  of   the  associations,   and  each  assooiation 
is   self-supporting, 

■¥ov/  Zealand :_     Th.ero  are  no   sched'uJ.ed  Qualifications  required 
for  appointment  as   tooting  officer;   but  ail  pcrbons  so   appointed  roast 
have  had  dairy   factory  experience  ond  possess  a  irorking  knov/ledgo  of 
dairy  farm  conditions »     All  appii cants  e^e  suhmitted  to   e."saniination 
prior  to   appointment^ 

£ri?Jj~'^J-L     Hie  supervisors  are   selected  from  persons  who  havo 
attended  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  have  taken  a 
short   course  of  special  training. 

3-'ng3.ond  and  Wales;      Special  training  courses  for  recorders  are 
arranged  when  required. 

Panada.'.     The  testers  are  usually  trained  in   the  dairy  schools. 

Japan :      Eie   testers   arc   technicians  who  have  obtained  their 
diplomas  in  the  hi^or  schools  of  agriculture 0     They  are  V'3.id  by  the 
yocictieso     No   special   training  is  given   to  these  oificialso 

Union  of  South  African      Ihe  official  recorders  must  be  fully 
qualified  for  matiiing  milk  tests  by  the  Gerber  method  and  muat  havo 
rcccivea. special  training  cither  in  a  South  African  agricultural 
school  or  m  a  similar  approved  cvorseas  instit'Lition. 
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icic.ls   in  Ch^r^,c   of  Cqk  Testinr:^  .^i.ssociatioiis  and  ijull  Associations   in   tho   States, 


ZOWA. 

i-.i^SAS  , 


IFOMIk. 
OIu^DO .  . . 
i^ISCTICUT 


RIDA. 
RGIA., 
HO 


liTOIS. 

lAm., 


..F.'.T.  Burns,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Auburn. 
..R.N.  Davis,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Tucson. 
..'.'♦H,     "oodley,  Extension   Service,   College  of  Agriculture,  Fayetteville 


.-G-.E.   Gordon,  Extension   Service,   College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley. 

..':i,E.   Guntber,   c/o   State   Dairy  Commissioner,   Fort  Collins. 

.-A.R,   ivierrill,   Extension   Service,    Connecticut  Agricultural  College  .Storrs, 


.C,A.   McCue ,   Director  of  Extension,    School  of  Agriculture,   Newark. 
-H.L,   Brown,  Extension  Division,   College  of  Agriculture,    Gainesville, 
•E.V/.  Eitch,  Ext.    Div.,    Georgia   State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens. 


[A. 


-.D.L,  Fourt,  State  House,  Boise, 

H.A,  Mathieson,  (Bull  Association)  State  House,  Boise. 
..C.S.  Rhode,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urhana. 
..G.A.  Y/illiams,  Dept.  of  Agri .  Ext.,  School  of  Agriculture,  Lafayette. 
R.D.  Cstnan,  (Bull  Association)  Dept.  of  Agri.Ext.,  School  of  Agriculture 

Lafayette. 
. .Burton  Oderkirk,  Agri.  Ext.,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames, 
J.N,  Spencer,  (Bull  Association)  Agri.  Ext.,  low^  State  College  of 

Agriculture,  Ames. 

fSAS J.W.  Linn,  Extension  Division,  Kansas  State  College  of  Agri.,  Manhattan. 

ITUCKY E.M.  Prewitt,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lexington. 

IISIANA E.W,  Neasham,  Extension  Department,  A.  <S:  M.  College,  Baton  Rouge. 

:iIS R.F.  Talbot,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Orono. 

lYLAND J. A.  Conover,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  College  Park. 

5SACHUSETTS.  .C.J.  Fawcett,  Extension  Service ,  Mass.  Agri,  College,  Amherst. 

JHIGAN A.C.  Baltzer,  Extension  Service,  Mich.  Agri.  College,  East  Lansing. 

George  Girrbach,  (Bull  Association)  Ext.  Ser.,  Mich.  Agri.  College, 

East  Lansing. 

Pi^ESOTA E.A.  Hanson,  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  Farm,  St. 

Paul . 
L.V.  w'ilson,  (Bull  Association)  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agriculture, 

University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 
SSISSIPPI, . . .L.A.  Higgins,  Extension  Service,  A.  &  M-  College. 

3S0URI E.M.  Harmon,  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbia, 

JTANA J.O.  Tretsven,  Ext,  Ser.,  Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture ,  Bo  zeman. 

3RASKA M.L.  Flack,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln. 

^■^A V.E.  Scott,  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  Reno. 

^  HAMPSHIRE. .G.L,  Waugh,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Durham. 

7  JERSEY E.J,  Perry,  Division  of  Extension,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

New  Brunswick, 
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GROu'TH  G?  CO'..'  TESTING  A330CUTIO:lJo,   l90o-l'PG. 

Up  to  and  includirifc-^  1923   data  wore  collected  on  July  1.     Beginning  with  192U 
lorts  are  made  "by  calendar  years.      Last  column  gives  data  for  January  1,   19^6.    ■ 

iellJOsLJof~oi~*o3  '10  '11  '1?  '13  "^TImi5  '16  '17  'ig  n3~^o~^?i~^~2f~~2'^  '26 

higan'l      U      2      5       U      3  U      U  3      3     10  1!?  7     13  lU     11     17    53  105  lOS 

ne                      3      U      3      6  5      U  5      S     11  5  1      0  0      0      3      U  2  1 

^  York 1       1       3        9  IS  21  29     35     kl  ^y  19     25  2S     2k     31'    27  2U  2S 

Tnont                               2       3  10  11  17  28     ^3     38  U7  IS     12  18     17     21     20  17  '3 

^a 2       5       U  S       7  5     13     23  30  15      11  lU     17     22     U7  56  61 

Ifornia                         1        3       2  1|       1+  5        7        9  13  16     lU  18     ?1     21      27  20  3O 

iconsin 9    10  10  8  11  2U    37    51  81  11?  10^  115  103  127  151  176  l69 

iraska  1000323UI|2200li42b 

orado 1       1  2       1  1       0       0  3  5       5  5        U       6       ,6  7  6 

,nsylvania                          1       1  2       2  7     lU     19  2U  21     35  6U     U6     U5     3.6  '42  U3 

0. 1       0  0       1  U       5     20  30  21+     21+  1^1     35     36     36  21  25 

:hin.?;ton                                 1       3  1       0  0        1     -12  IS  11        9  6     10     10     11  10  8 

■yiand 1  3      321+7  8  1+2  6      7      6U  9  10 

inois  1+       3        2        7       3        3      17     15      27     23      25      2l+     23      2l+     26 

nesota.... 3        7     10       9     H      22     26     23      21     19     23     37     55      So     81+ 

'  Hampshire  1       1        1       k       8     11     12       3        9     10     10     11     10        5       k 

gon 1       1      1       7     11     15     17     11       6       9       5      5       U       7      8 

h  IOOIIOIIOIIIU5U 

sachusetts 22230       I+UCOI56636 

ginia  2       2        2       0       0        2       1+       1+       5        8     10     1^^     I3     15      18 

sas 1       1        1        11+       3     15     13     13     13        9       S     11 

iana  2       2       3        7        9       7     10       5     10       5     10     17     25 

tucky 1101100552320 

souri  2       1        ^       5       U       5        6        7     11     12     13     19 

■  Jersey. 2       3        k       8        9        9     12       8        6       6        6       9 

't  Virginia  II3III355633 

necticut I363OOIOPII2 

[th  Carolina  2       00000220025 

lisiana 100000100000 

i.th  Dakota  1        1       3       3       0       6       0       0       0       1+     11        9 

iada 101000111+31 

izona  ■  2210021121 

:de   Island 22OOI+I+U3OO 

;aware  23        22        100000 

:ho '2       1       1       1+       5       6       1+       3       8       3 

isissippi  1000032112 

5tsna I2OOOOO2U3 

snessee  131+633        1+222 

^  i\iexico 100011101 

kin^  101000010 

Ibama 2       1        3        1        1       0       0       0 

trgia  lOOOOOOC 

Lth  Dakota 11126853' 

kahoma  112        13        5        5 

Cjth  Carolina ' ', ' 1110       0       0       0 

Eas  3       0       0       0       0       0       0 

jangas .  .  ._^^;  .^. ._ 1       2 2  _Ji____0 9. 

Sal  .1    1+    6    25    Uo    6U    82  100 "163  211" 3U6>59"353  3S5' U6S  U52  513^627  732  777 
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500*2 

n2 

■Q%0SBVXIX]'{ 

9*0Z2 

r& 

£22*62 

9iZ'2 

201 

n-55xt[oxj\[ 

^'12^ 

2*nc; 

622'2 

^ni 

9- 

s:^^9snTj[o;2Ss-3iAr  ' 

9*^9^ 

+1*61 

9£9'^l 

+i6i 

01 

^n^X-^J-'^vi 

0*1^1   ■ 

0*91 

L£i 

91  ■ 

■       •         T 

auxBK 

^••a-iie 

^•Cc: 

06Z'£ 

952 

II 

S-3SU35I 

a-a^I 

i*n2 

52h'I2 

£Z+i*i 

■    19 

T3ii0I 

^.-^^^ 

9'+lc 

+120' 2 

919 

52 

■BUSXpUl 

z-sos 

2*92 

5Zi'£i   , 

,    .029 

•     '     3^ 

■    sxotrxxil 

i*nAn 

I*Oti 

£GL'£ 

I2£ 

o 

A- 

oxrspi 

o-^n^ 

0*21 

oes   .. 

.     9£       ■ 

•      2 

■  -q-not^oauuco 

c'ZSc 

^'Ll 

£cZ'I 

ttOI 

9 

op-eJOxoo 

Z'9I9'I 

^'on 

105' 2+( 

.   Z02'I 

o£ 

■SXLIJOJXX>30 

0'06c'i 

o*t[n 

062*  I 

+!+( 

I 

BUOZXJ^Tf 

•SiAOQ 

•SpJlQH 

•s;aod 

-spjcaii. 

•snoT^eT-o'OSse 

•r^i;  2T0C335 

Jed  aSajQA-f 

JO  iQzj:.zi^_ 

jo  .lao^unH 

10  Jaqr.Tir             •aq.-eq.S 

■stT0x^3X00GS3  "=?nT:;sG^-i.:Oo  ux    '9261   *I  --^" ■-'^'^^'^r  H-Saq.  joptm  s^.ioo  pue  spjag; 
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;ate 


ten sas_  _ 
wanccticut 


*** 


"Not  reported. 
"  J  -  Jersey 

'3-  -  G-uernsey 

H  -  Holstein  ; 

i''-  -  Ayrshire 
BS  -  Brovm  S^^Tiss 
SK  -  Milking  Shorthorn 
'♦  For  some  associations  totals  only  were  given." 


Jj22  o^^  SI2  Ooi  sSiisisA    nn  iL.iL^  _>"^ .  gi    ci    n    ii    6     g      i          v^'^^i 

2  L  '  ■  "  ■e'\oy[3(l  "qq.no S 

1  I  ■■'■  OOtZSH    ui3[l 

0  12  ouveii 

0  0  2  2  S'6XT,i 

i.  1  d  2    *'" * * • 01  u  J 

S  "il  2  I  i3>[_s'ejc,0:: 

0  0  I  I  I                                                                                                                          'sptacxj: 

0  0  T  I        I    axuTyjiA   ^33... 

2  2  2  '[  I  -etuT^JiA 

0  0  0  0  I  sjx-qsduiBH  ja3II 

2  2  2  T        I ^r\oiqo3uuoo 

21  Al  b  L  i                                                                                                                           Jb[on%uay, 

L  I  r\  1  T        1                                                                                                             ^motpx^iO 

2  I  I  I  I  I     ' ' -epT?A3!;I 

2i.  2£  G2  6  9        1                                                                                                                         oqepl 

i.  9  9  il  2       £                                                                                                           s-esu-e^Tj^u 

1  I  2  2       2        2        2 Suiuioi:.':. 

•*!  ■^  £  £  2          2          I                                                                                                                                        U0;§UTUST3;;. 

■^(  ■Jl  11  2  2        2        2                                                                                                             aassauuajj 

0  0  0  I        I        I        I    pasx^I   spoq^T 

0  2  ?  S  9        t]       X                                                                                                      .^asjGp  iA3,T 

L  2  6  01  21     II     9                                                                                                iddxssxssxT/^ 

£  I  I  I        I        I       I    -eusxsxnoi 

2  2  0  C  I        I        2  sxijoao 

0  L  L  L  L.      L       I  "euieqexY 

1  I  2  I        I        I        I        I s  C'suex . 

III0222I  ■uui3q.uoyr 

ni  t^I  S  i  2        2        2        ^                                                                                                       qcin' 

i  "^  L  L       i        b        £        I * bU'cxpui 

21  01  01  01  Z        £       'l        I        I                                                                                     xjnossrA- 

3i  S2  172  Z2  12     12      CI      t-(       2                                                                                -^xu-JAXiCsuuaj 

5  01  91  i<^     02      Al     II      6        6        £ u^uxxojx;0   q^tios 

2  i  b  b  b        6        2        b        t(        I  -u/uxxojcc  q'^JOf^ 
OOOOOOIIII  s^^asntp-ssst:?^ 

2  2  2  2        I        I        I        I        I        I o'/AOl 

II  ?^  L  ^  "i        1        \        \        'i        X                                                                              sxouxxxi 

C  0  t(  -q  Ii.         I         2          I         I         I         I                                                                                  UXSUOOSX/;. 

I  I  I  2        2        2       2        2       2       2        I uogejQ 

1  2  2  -ii  b        1        2        I        I        I        I        I  quoiiijaA 

2  k  2  I  I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        2  \ic^c>[o^CI  t[q.j:oH 

i  i  2  2        2        2        2        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I put?XAa-3j/t 

bl  31  Z.I  ol  bl     5        t[       i       i       i       Z       2       2        I        I        I        I              isqosauuxi'i 
TlSAbi.i.i.i.Sns62i.b2A£        ui33xqox}<! 

32 1  b2TTTr22i  12 1   02 1   bli  21 1  Lli   9T~i7L7~.iI~ll  i   21 1    IlVoii   6o'i  goV    '""9:;^"q:s 

(^)  '9261  'I  -J-TTi^r  on  'ooGi  'I  AT'f  1^0  J  J 

ij^s"!  ho^t:  :^ai::ov  'sa^r;ri.g  -lEiiiin ■  ^e-  ri  si-oii.yioo^sy  iins  Kmxa  [:/.ii,YHa<iooo 
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March,   1925. 
THE   'lEN-COl.   HERD  PJECORD  BOOK 


About  a  year  ago,    in  response   to  requests  and  recornendations, 
a  ten-cow  record  "book  ras  prepared  and  distributed  as  an  experinent 
for  use  in  so-called  short-cut   testing  organizations.      This  method 
of  distribution  has  not  proved  practical  fror;  the   standpoint  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying,    and  in   the  interest  of  economy,    it  has  been  de- 
cided  to  discontinrae    the  publishing  of   this  book,      Fron  noi7  on   the 
"bureau  will   supply  no  nore  copies  of  this  style  of  record  book.      It 
is   suggested  that  sone  of  the  States  will  be  able   to  nineograph  these 
books  for  their  own  use. 

The  regular   cow- testing  association  forms,    such  as   the  ndlk 
sheets,   barn  books,   herd  record  books,    and  sumary  sheets,    should 
not  be  used  in   the   short-cut  testing  organisations.      Their  dis- 
tribv.tion  is  limited  e:''clusi"''ely  to  members  of  the  regularly  or- 
ganized cow- te s ting  associations. 

A  field  trip  to  several  of  the  States  where  cow-testing  work 
is  carried  on,  made  recently  by  Mr,   J.  B.   p.arker  of  this  bioreau,   in- 
dicates that   the  nev/  rixles  adopted  by  the  Ar.:erican  Dairy  Science  As- 
sociation ?jre  being  successfiAlly  applied^ 


•TABLE   TO  3S  USED  IN  CSIJ'TSSIUC- 


TESTIK^  DAY 


Tlae  following   table,   which  was  worked  out  by  the  dairy  extension 
specialists  in  Illinois,   may  prove- of  benefit   to   the  States  in  intro- 
ducing  the  centering  of   the   testing  day  in  computing  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation records. 

"The  testing  period  as  centered  on  each   testing  day  of  every 
month  can  be  determned  from  the  following  table.      The   testing  day  (the 
day  of   the  month  on  which  the  first   test  of  the   association  year  was  made) 
is  found  in   the  first   coluam  and   the  testing  period  includes   the  dates 
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given  in  the  coluian  under  the  month  for  which  the  test  is  madeo   The 
testing  period  contains  as  nany  days  as  there  are  days  in  the  nontha 
In  calculating  a  fractional  testing  period  for  a  fresh  cow»  "be  sure 
that  you  IITCLUDE  the  fourth  day  after  freshening,,   Do  not  vary  the 
actual  testing  day  more  than  three  or  four  days  "before  or  after  the 
estahlished  testing  day. 


Centering  the  Testing  Day 


April,   June 

Iviay,   July 

January 

Septenber 

October 

Testing 

August 

Fehruary 

March 

IxTovemlDer 

December 

Day 

31 

days 

28 

days 

31 

days 

30   c 

lays 

31  days 

1 

l?o 

to 

16 

170 

to 

13 

140 

to 

16 

17° 

to 

15 

16« 

to  16 

■  2 

18« 

to 

17 

18« 

to 

14 

15*> 

to 

17 

130 

to 

16 

170 

to   17 

•4 

20« 

to 

19 

20° 

to 

16 

17<= 

to 

19 

20-= 

to 

18 

19« 

to   19 

6 

22'= 

to 

21 

22« 

to 

18 

19'= 

to 

21 

220 

to 

20 

21« 

to  21 

8 

240 

to 

23 

24« 

to 

20 

21'= 

to 

23 

24^ 

to 

22 

23« 

to  23 

10 

26« 

■CO 

25 

26^ 

to 

22 

23c 

to 

25 

26« 

to 

24 

■  25'= 

to  25 

12 

23« 

to 

27 

2S« 

to 

24 

25«> 

to 

27 

28^ 

to 

26 

270 

to  27 

14 

30^ 

to 

29 

30° 

to 

26 

27'> 

to 

29 

30=" 

to 

28 

290 

to  29 

15 

31<^ 

to 

30 

31^ 

to 

27 

28«5 

to 

30 

31^ 

to 

29 

30° 

to   30 

16 

T. 

to 

31 

1 

to 

28 

1 

to 

31 

1 

to 

30 

1 

to  31 

17 

to 

1* 

2 

to 

1* 

0 

to 

1* 

2 

to 

1* 

2 

to   1* 

18 

3 

to 

2' 

3 

to 

2* 

3 

to 

2* 

3 

to 

2* 

3 

to  2* 

20 

5 

to 

4* 

5 

to 

4* 

5 

to 

4* 

5 

to 

4* 

5 

to  4* 

22 

7 

to 

6* 

7 

to 

6* 

7 

to 

6* 

7 

to 

6* 

7 

to   6* 

24 

.    9 

to 

8* 

9 

to 

G* 

9 

to 

8* 

9 

to 

8* 

9 

to   8* 

26 

11 

to 

10* 

11 

to 

10* 

11 

to 

10* 

11 

to 

10* 

11 

to  10* 

28 

13 

to 

12* 

13 

to 

12* 

13 

to 

12* 

13 

to 

12* 

13 

to  12* 

30 

15 

to 

14* 

15 

to 

14* 

15 

to 

14* 

15 

to  14* 

31 

IS 

to 

15* 

16 

to 

15* 

15 

to  15* 

°Date  of  the  previous  nonth, 
*Date  of  the  following  montK 

ITote:   This  table  only  needs  to  be  consulted  the  first  trip  around  the 
association,  during  the  last  ro-und,  -.vhen  cows  freshen  dtoring  the  testing' 
year,  and  whan  coxvs  go  dry." 
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Sonpp.ty  of  Cow  Testing  Circles  in  Operation,    January  1,    1926, 


State                Clubs 

and 

Herds 

Cow  s 

Average -number 

in  each    ■ • 

circl 

eg 

• 

i 

'circle  or   club 

Herds 

Cows    ■ 

California^  ' 

6 

116 

1 

,654 

19.3 

275r7 

Georgia       - 
Illinois 

•X 
-1 

''35" 

85 

550 

7.0 

35.0 

i' 

85.0 

550.0    ,, 

Kansas 

2- 

li'  ■ 

195 

5.5 

97.5 

Maryland    • 
^    ^iassachuset.ts 

■2' 

•:     20  ^  " 

400 

10.0 

200.0. 

2' 

'      89"  " 

560 

44.  5       .  . 

280.0. 

iLinnesota 

•4   • 

124  ■  ■  ' 

881 

41.3 

293.7 

Liissouri 

-2    • 

■  10"'  " 

79 

5.0 

39,5    _ 

I'  Montana 

-9    ' 

■   80'-" 

860 

B,  9 

95. 5    _ 

Nebraska 

•8  ■• 

66    ■  ■  ■ 

734 

8.2 

91. 8 

ITew  Jersey.    • 

2-  ■  • 

12"    ' 

200 

6.0 

IOO49, 

2 
New  York  ■ 

11 

67  ■ 

- 

6.1 

■■    -  ■ 

North  Dakota^ 

9 

74 

1 

,102 

.-.9^2 

'  '      137:3 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 

4 

.   91 

1 

,185 

.  .22.-7     ■■    ^ 

•  ■_  296.2 

6 

93 

688 

•  as. -5 

'  ■  ■  lU",  7 

P.hode  Island 

2 

9. 

150 

.  .  4-,  5 

•  ■     8b. 0' 

3o\ith  Dakota 

3 

27. 

■255 

■  ■  9.0 

'■■    ^8,3 

*.  ashing  ton 

1 

108  • 

1 

,007 

108.0          ••    ■ 

'1.667.6' 

.test  Virginia 

1 

10 

■    96 

10.0 

■  ■    '96.0 

Total     Averages     76  ■  -    •     1,049 


10,701 


14,2 


169.9 


1  -  Data  reported  on  'th'ree   clubs, 

2  -  Number  of  cows  not  reported-.. 

3  -  Data  reported  on-  eight  clubs. 


These  circles,  'not  being  fully  organized  cov/-testing  associa.tions,  ,are 
omitted  in  counting  tlie  nuT^ber  .Qf  .associations  in' each 'State, 
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Development  of  Cow  Testing  Schemes  in  Different... Countries 


Country  ' 


Year  1st 
testing  so- 
ciety was 
established. 


Present 
no .  of 
testing 
societies. 


Year   to 

•  which  sta- 
■~  tistics 
relate. 


No.   of- 
cows  reg- 
ularly 
tested. 


Denmark 

Iv'ether lands-  , . 

Cern'jany 

Sv/eden  , 

ITorway 

linland 

Scotland  ...... 

United  States 
ITeviT  Zealand  , . 


jtrsnce . 

Ireland   

England  (%  iiales 
Canada  


Australia 

13.  S -'.vales 


Victoria  . . . 

S.Australia, 

Belgium 

Czecho  Slovakia 
Switzerland  . . . 

Japan 

Italy 


Union  of   South  Africa 


1895  ■ 

1896  ' 

1897  '■'" 
1898 

1898  ■  ■ 
1898 
1903 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1914 


1908 
1913 


1905 


1911        .. 

19^2 


Latvia  . . 
Itotal 


1904 


1,083  , 

482  . 

1,100  . 

507  . 

204  . 

372  . 

40  . 

777  . 

77  . 

30  . 

173  . 

55 


32.  ,  . 


35 


149     s 
5,137     . 


..  1923-24 
..1921 

, .  1922 

.,  ,1921-22 

..  1923 

..  1924 

..  1922 

. .  1926 

..  1922 

. .  1920 

..  1924 

..  1923 

..  1922 

.,  192^2 

..  1921-22 

..  1922-23 

. .  1922' 

..  1922      • 

...  1922 

..  1922 

..  1922 

..  1922 

..  1922 


412,022 
155.  900 
430,242 
162,986 

45,131 
110,000 

28,000 
327,653 

78,578 
5,000 

43,230 
'104,000 

47,895 

35,000 

1,183 

650 

273 

10,000 

'      4,000 

453 

692 

•    ^10 

20,535 

2,024,023 
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In  Septenber,   1925,   the  first  herd  and  association   summary  was 
made  on  the  electric   taba].auing  machine.      Since   that  time   the  work  has 
progressed  more  and  more   rapidly  until  at   the  present   time  over  3^'^ 
tabulations  have  been   sent   to   tr/enty-two   States. 

These   tabiilations  make  it  possible  to   determine   the   State  cow- 
testing  association  averages  in  milk  and  butterfat  production,      'Ihey 
allow  comparisons  of  production  of    the   same  associations  o'^^'er  a  period 
of  years,   and  also   similar  comparisons  of    the  various  herds. 

The  v/C'rk  will  be  expedited  if   the  records  of  each  association 
can  be  forwarded  to   this  office  for  tabulation  as   soon  as  the   State 
dairy  specialist  has  gone  over  them,    instead  of  waiting  imtil  a  number 
collect.     This  office   is  able  to  handle   the   records  of  about   four  as- 
sociations a  day,   and  if   these   records  come   in  regularly  it  will  assist 
Us   in  kaeping  the   tabulations  worked  up  to  date  and  in  returning  the 
records  to  the  States  promptly.      Your  coopei-ation  in  making  this  work 
as  efficient  as  possible  will  be  appreciated. 

MESDUbGS  Y/ASTS   OF   GOOD  SIBBS 

Dead  bulls  tell  no   tales,  but   the   evil  they  have  done  lives 
after  them.      y»hat   the  good  bulls  might  have  done,   if  not   slaughtered 
prem.aturely,    is  buried  with  their  bones. 

A  department  circular,   based  on  cow-testing  association   records, 
has  recently  been  issued  showing  the  effect   that   5S  purebred  sires  have 
had  on  the  production  of   their  daughters.      In  addition  to   the   informa- 
tion on  production,   a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  these   sires  was 
thought  necessary^      Information  blanks  were    sent   to   the  various   States, 


I 
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£.nd  replies  ha'^e  "been  received  coaceming  22  of  these  sires.  It  is  realized 
that  this  is  not  a  lar£,e  nu:nber,  but  as  straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blo"'~Ts 
so  the  information' on  these. 22  sires  sho^'  the  tendency  in  the  disposition  of 
the  puree red  sires  in  our  dairy  herds. 

The   information  "blanks  offer   some   replies   to   the   questions: 

Are  good  "bulls  recognized  and  kept  in  service? 
Arc  good  TduIIs  sent   to  the  loutchei'  and   their   service  virasted? 
Is   selection  of  biills  practiced  and. only  the.  undesirable  ones  dis- 
posed of? 


The   folloi'lng  outline  pictures  in  a  graphic  manner  the  ansv/ers  to   the 
three   questions  just  given. 

.■■■•.■•■■-       ^/Disposition  of   22  proved  Sires 
with  Cow-Testing  Association 
Records  df ^136  Baughters^and 
■  ■:     '     .      .■     .  ■  Their  Dams 


T 


Of   the   22   sires                     "       ' 
5  are  alive  and  in 
service   today.   .'                             "     .   . 
The  5    sires  have  3I  daugh- 
ters that  averaged 
1,662   lbs,  ,    or  17?s  more  milk/  and 
8h.  lbs.  »    or   23';,   :norc  butterfat 
than   their  dams  , — 

■  11.  of   the   17    sires 
shovrn  above  were 
good  bulls.      Their 
67  daughters  sho"^ed 

_,     ■  ,       an  increase  over 

dams  of  .  ISbl  lbs., 
or  22)I.,    in  milk  and 

■  67  lbs.  ,   or  20^0,   in 
butterfat 


Of   the  22  sires  17  '-ere   slaughtered 
for  various  re.asons,      Their  105 
da,n^hters   showed  an  average  increase 
over  the.i r  ciam s  of 

"     615   llJs.,    OT''Jf:>  in  milk  and 
11' lbs,,   or  yfo  in  butterfat 


6  of.  the  17  wore  poor 
bulls.  ".  Their  3S  daugh- 
,ters  averaged  15.82  lbs. , 
or  17>>    less  milk,  and 
89  lbs.  ,   or  20)u,    less 
butterfat  than  their  dams 


9  good   sires 
y/ent  for  beef. 
.Their  5U  daugh- 
ters averaged 
2,006  .lbs,  ,   or 
23;;,  more  milk,  .and.. 
70  lbs.  ,    or  21)., 
more  butterfat,    than 
their  dams 


2  good  sires  went 
for  beef  because  of 
steri.lity*    _  Iheir 
13. .daugliters  ■ 
averageji  1,259  lbs.,,.    ■ 
or  .17/^.   m.o.re  milk,  and 
52  lbs.  ,   or ■,13^'-',  more 
butterfat,    than    their 
dams 


2  became   sterile 

1  died 

3.  slaughtered  for  beef 
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From  the  foregoing  taole  it  Cc.n  be  seen  that  evidentlj  the  value 
of  some  good  sires  was  recognized.  Perhaps  the  poor  sires  were  also 
recognized.   The  unfortunate  part  is  that  in  the  weeding  out  process, 
if  such  a  practice  existed,  11  out  of  the  17  dead  sires  were  real  out- 
standing sires  from  the  standpoint  of  transmitting  production  to  their 
offspring. 


Completely  filled  out  tabulation  strips  will  aid  iu  locating  more 
of  these  good  sires,  "but  the  unsolved  problem  still  remains  I  Hov.'  are 
the  bulls  to  be  kept  until  their  records  prove  them  either  good  or  other- 
wise? 
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At  the  conference  of  the  i«estern  Extension  Directors  held  last 
fall  at  Pullinan,   "l/ashing-ton,    it  was  recoiamended  that  more   effective 
methods  for  molicity  of  cov/-testing  association  results  "be  instituted 
in  order    to  realize   the  f^rea.test  possible  ^ood  from  the  valuable  infer— 
nation  available. 

One  of  the  west  readily  available  means  for  disseminating  pub- 
licity to   the   testers,    county  agents,    and  members   is   throUf";h  the  med- 
ium of  a  monthly  report  of   the  associations  in   the   State.      A  majority 
of  the   States  conducting  these  organizations  now  publish  such  a  letter. 
There   is  a  i7ide  ran^e  of  form  bet^jeen  these  various   State  publications, 
and   the   question  has  been  raised  whether   the  greatest  possible  good  is 
being  derived  from  them.     Lay  it  not  be  possible  by  m.eans  of  frank 
discussions  of  the  best  principles  of  each  to  work  out  ideas  and  programs 
that  will   secure  maximum  publicity  value? 

If  all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  care  to  answer  the 
following  questions,   v/e   shall  be  glad  to   assemble    the  ansv/ers  in   future 
issues  of   this  letter  v/ith  the  hope   that  from  the  good  thoughts  of  many, 
something  of  publicity  value  may  be  obtained  by  all. 

1.  Do  you  publish  a  monthly  cow-testing  association  news  letter? 

2.  \fhat  items  are  considered  in   this   letter? 

3.  "iliat  do  you  consider   the  most  important  items? 

(a)  from   the    specialist's  viewpoint? 

(b)  from  the    tester's  viewpoint? 

(c)  from  the    standpoint  of  genera,!  publicity  value? 

4.  \'/hat  suggestions  do  you  have   for   increasing  the  publicity  value? 


•*ix/}PM^^ir 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE   TABULATIQIT  uORK 

V»e  are  now  up  to  date  in   the  tabulation  of  herd  and  associa- 
tion  sumasries  from  records  received   since  July  1,    1925.      Our  reports 
show,    hov/ever,    that   some   States  have  not  as  yet  forwarded  to  us  all 
the  records  from  the  associations  operating  in  1924-25,      We   shall 
appreciate  receiving   these  for   siairmarization  in  order   to  make   the 
work  as  nearly  cornplete  as  possible.      The  records  tabulated  this 
year  indicate  that   the  average  production  of  milk  per  cow  in  the 
test   associations  is  approximately  7,000  pounds.      This  is  a  gain  of 
about  1,000  pounds  of  milk  per   cow  over   the  records   tabulated  a  few 
years  ago. 

Our  tabulation  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  all   the 
records  for  an  association  be   sent  in  at  one   time.      If  part  of  an 
association  is   sent  in  to-day  and  the  remainder   two  weeks  later, 
confusion  results.      We  are  not   in  a  position  to  know   the   size  of 
each  association  and  consequently  when   the   later  records  come   in, 
oftentimes  it  necessitates  making  an  entirely  nev/   tabulation  to 
cover    the  work  of  the  whole  organization.      Your   cooperation  is 
earnestly  requested. 


HDl/iAIT  IITISREST  STORIES  mOU  COW    TESTING  ASSOCIATION  RECORDS 

We  have  yet   to    see  a  tabulation  based  on  cow-testing  associa- 
tion records,   \7hether  a  herd  and  association  summary,    milk  production 
tabulation,  butterfat,    purebreds  and  grades,    etc.,    that  does  not  con- 
tain  several   telling  comparisons.      These,    together  with  the  informa- 
tion concerning  the  actual  farm  conditions,   make  real  human  interest 
stories. 


In  writing  to  the  dairy  extension  specialist  in  one  State  vvhen 
transmitting  a  herd  and  association  summary,   we  commented  in  part  con- 
cerning one  of   these  comparisons:      "It  is  interesting  to   compare  herds 
Nos.    17  and  18  in  this  association.    Herd  No.    17  consisted  of  21   cows, 
while  herd  No,    18  consisted  of   9  cows.      The   smaller  herd  produced  al- 
most  twice  as  niach  milk  and  butterfat  per  cow  as   the  larger  herd  and 
returned  considerably  more   than  twice  as  much  per  coT\r   in  value  of 
product  above  feed  cost.      If  v/e  multiply  $31.79,    the  income  above 
feed  cost  for   the  larger  herd,  by  21,    the  number  of  cov7s  in  the  herd, 
the  product  is  $667.59.      If  we  multiply  $73.62,    the   income  above  feed 
cost  per  GOV/  for    the   smaller  herd,   by  9,    the  number   of  cows  in  that 
herd,    the  product  is  $662.58.      Therefore,    the  21  cows  brought  in  very 
little  more  income  over  cost  of  feed  than  the   9  cows,   but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  owner  of   the   larger  herd  had   the  pleasure   of  milking, 
feeding,   and  watering  12  more  cows  for   the  greater  part  of  the  ye^r.   Perhaps 
he  enjoys  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  believe  if  he  had  known 
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the  facts  in  the   case  he  would  have   taken  means   to   improve   the  av- 
erage, production  of  his  dairy  cows.      Because  he  fed  no   grain  is 
probably  not   the   only  reason  v7hy  his  herd  had   such  a   lov/  butterfat 
average   and  low  income  above  feed  cost.      It  is   quite  possible   that 
his  herd  is  not  as  well  bred  or  as  closely  culled  as  it  ought  to 
be." 

In  reply  to   the  above   letter    the  dairy  extension   specialist 
in  that  State  replied  in  part: 

"I  was  very  interested  in  your  observations  on  herds  ITo.    17 
and  18.      I  an  well  acquainted  with  the   owners  of   these  herds  and 
know   something  of   their  circumstances. 

"  Ihe  owner  of  herd  No.    17  milks  a  large  number  of  cows  and 

supplies  market  milk  for  a  town.      His  cows  were  bought  in  

about   three  years  ago.      He  is  one  of   the  men  who  believes  in  buy- 
ing his  way  into    the  dairy  business  rather   than  by  going  slow  and 
developing  a  good  herd.      He  paid  high  prices  for   some  of  these 
cows  and  had  a  great  many  disappointments  in   them.      He   is   quite 
an  extensive  farmer  and  while  he  has  a  very  productive  farm  there 
is  a  possibility  that  he  may  not  be  on  it  very  much  longer. 


"Ihe  oT/vner  of  herd  Ko.    18,    on  the  other  hand,    has  been  liv- 
ing on  a  rented  farm  and  has  never  farmed  very  extensively.      He 
is  a  considerably  younger  man.      He  has  paid  attention   to  careful 
selection  of  his   cows  and  has  fed   them  well  but  not   too  well*      I 
was   told  just  a  day  or    two   ago   that  he   is  considering   the  purchase 
of  a  farm  in  his  locality." 


Jrom  the  above   facts  it  appears   that  one  man  is  on  the  up- 
grade winning  out,   while    the  other  is  on  the  downgrade.      The  cow- 
testing  association   tests  not  only  the  cows  and  the  bull,   but  also 
the  man. 
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STATES  EROM  1924-1925  COW-IES'nNG  ASSOCIATION  RECORDS 
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Coniparispn  of  Average  Herd  Production  in  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  from  1924-1925  Cow   Testing  Agsociation  Records. 


United  States 

CTew  Zealand 

Average 
production 
of  butterfal 
Pounds 

Uuiriber  of 
herds 

Percentage 

Average 
produc  tion 
of  butterfat 
Pounds 

Nurober  of 
herds 

Percentage 

Below  100 

_ 

Under   100 

6 

0.5 

100-149 

25 

0.5 

101-160 

76 

6.0 

150-199 

282 

5.6 

161-200 

272 

21.7 

200-249 

1*080 

21.5 

201-250 

504 

40.1 

250-299 

1,631 

32.4 

251-300 

287 

22.8 

300-349 

1,261 

25.1 

301-350 

107 

8.5 

350-399 

562 

11.2 

351-400 

5 

0.4 

400-449 

140 

2.8 

450-499 

41 

0.8 

• 

500-549 

7 

0.1 

550-599 

•^ 

^__, 

600-649 

1 

. 

Total 

5,030 

1,257 

Several  tables  recently  received  from  Nuw   Zealand  based  on  the 
herd   testing  results  for   1924-25  give  an  opportunity  for  coniparing   the 
testing  work  in  the  United  States  with   that  in  New  Zealand.      Tlie   latter 
country  is  inaking  rapid  progress  in   testing  work  both  in  numbers  of   cows 
on   test  and  in  production.      In  1923-24   the   average   association  cow  pro- 
duced 207.81  pounds  of  butterfat,   while  in  1924-25   the  average  was 
227.52  pounds.      Biis  is  a  gain  of  practically  20  pomads  in  one  year. 
The  production  of   the   cow-testing  association  cows  in  the  United  States 
in  1924-25,   based  on   the  records   tabulated  so  far,    appears   to  be  be- 
tween 275  and  280  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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CONTINUOUS   TESTING  PAYS. 


jReports  fron  two  Pennsylvania  cow-testing  associations  for   192&- 
26  pictvire   in  a  striMng  way  the  benefits  resulting  fron  neiiibership 
year  after  year.      The   records  of  two  herds   that  were   in  association 
work  for   seven  years  are   shown  he low. 


Herd  A 

Year 

Av.   No.    of   Cows 

Lhs.    Milk 

Lhs.   Butterfat 

1919-20 

8.25 

6,356 

209,4 

1920-21 

8.58 

8,047 

248.3 

1921-22 

8.50 

8.706 

287.1 

1922-23 

7.63 

8,826 

267.4 

1923-24 

9.92 

10,816 

325.0 

1924-25 

12.92 

10,470 

334.0 

1925-26 

15.75 

10,331 

344,5 

Increase  per   cow  in  7   years  —       4,475 


135.1 


Herd  B 


1919-20 

8,50 

1920-21 

9.00 

1921-22 

9.58 

1922-23 

9.25 

1923-24 

10.67 

1924-25 

10-75 

1925-25 

11.50 

6,345 

210.9 

7,321 

248.8 

8,837 

300.7 

9,429 

311.9 

9,672 

325.3 

10,818 

378.0 

11.907 

380-9 

Increase  per  cov;  in  7  years  —        5,562 


170.0 


It  v/ould  he   enlightening  to  loiow   the  history  of  these  two  herds. 
The  real  facts  other    than  the   cold  production   figures  would  form  the 
hasis  for  real  hunan  interest   stories. 
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TESTER'S  COUTSREITCES 

The  increasing  miniber  of  States  conducting  State-^ide  or 
regional  conferences  of  cow-testers  suggests  the  value  of  such 
gatherings  as  a  means  of  contact,  supervision,  and  exchange  of 
ideas  that  are  not  possible  solely  by  individual  visits  to  the 
testers,  A  number  of  such  meetings  ha.ve  been  attended  by  Mr. 
Parker  during  the  past  18  months  and  without  exception  the  in- 
creased interest  and  enthusiasm  carried  back  by  the  testers  to 
their  associations  is  stated  '^■^i^   the  dairy  specialists  to  be 
ample  repayment  for  the  efforts  spent  in  conducting  such  confer- 
ences . 


RETURNS  OH  THE  OPEN  FORUM  REGARDING  PUBLICITY  OF 
COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION  RESULTS. 

Several  States  have  replied  to  the  questions  listed  for 
discussion. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "Items  Considered"  the  following 
information  was  given; 

Tv/o  States  list  the  average  production  by  associations. 
All  of  the  States  publish  the  Honor  Roll  cows. 
One  State  lists  the  high  cows  in  each  association. 
Two  States  list  the  10  high  herds  in  butterfat  production. 
One  State  groups  the  high  herds  "by  size:  (1)  Above  15  cows; 
(2)  Between  5  and  15  cows,  and  (3)  Under  5  cows. 
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Items  considered:   (Con'd) 

Que  State  has  an  extension  feed  service  in  the  news  letter. 
Three  States  include  the  publicity  notes  "oy  the  testers. 
Of  these  notes  Mr.  Higgins  of  Mississippi  writes: 
"We  usually  start  out  hy  giving  some  association 
news  or  the  developments  on  some  special  member's 
farm,  followed  by  timely  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  feed  growing,  feeding,  and  other  important 
phases  of  dairying." 

Miscellaneous  items  include  number  of  unprofitable  cows 
sold,  separators  tested,  and  number  of  cov/s  in 
milk  and  dry. 

Interesting  replies  were  obtained  for  the  questions: 

Ihat  do  you  consider  the  most  important  items? 

(a)  from  the  specialist's  viewpoint? 

(b)  from  the  tester's  viewpoint? 

(c)  from  the  standpoint  of  general  pub- 
licity value? 

Ihat  suggestions  do  you  have  for  increasing  the 
publicity  value? 

These  replies  can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  spec- 
ialists, Mr,  D.  L.  Pourt  of  Idaho  states: 

"I  consider  the  general  summary,  the  high  herds  and  the 
tester's  notes,  to  be  of  the  most  importance  from  a  publicity 
standpoint.  Up  until  recently,  we  have  published  the  three  high 
cows  in  each  association,  the  three  high  cows  in  the  State;  how- 
e"?-er,  we  feel  that  this  practice  has  not  served  the  purpose  that 
we  desire,  since  the  high  monthly  record  of  individual  cows  often 
does  not  mean  much  and  gives  the  wrong  idea  of  C,  T.  A.  work. 
We  are  trying  to  keep  a¥;ay  from  the  members  getting  the  idea 
that  the  value  of  C,  T.  A.  work  is  to  sell  their  cows,  hence  we 
are  emphasizing  herd  averages  and  improvements  and  the  adoption 
of  approved  practices  to  a  greater  extent." 

Mr,  G.  A.  Williams  of  Indiana  states: 


"Most  important  thing  from  Specialist's  viewpoint  is  the 
matter  of  getting  timely  suggestions  to  the  dairymen,  Prom  tester 
viewpoint;  checking  up  on  their  records,  and  giving  information 
on  feeding.  From  general  publicity  standpoint:   a  combination  of 
two  above  points." 
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Mr.  G.  W,  Tailby,  Jr.,  of  New  York  states: 

"(a)  In  order  of  importance:  records  of  high  herds,  notes 
"by  testers, 

("b)  Feed  Service,  notes  "by  testers,  records  of  high  herds, 
records  of  high  cows, 

(c)  Notes  by  testers,  records  of  high  herds,  records  of 
high  cows. 

"More  complete  reports  from  the  testers  woiild  help  in- 
crease the  publicity  value.  More  stories  from  the  testers  and 
more  follow-up  work  after  the  end  of  each  year  would  increase 
the  value  of  the  association  to  each  member  and  also  give  more 
publicity.  A  visit  to  the  farm  with  the  summarized  herd  book 
and  a  talk  with  the  owner  would  bring  out  to  each  member  all 
important  points  which  his  herd  book  teaches.  These  visits 
would  give  many  good  stories  for  publicity. 

"I  believe  that  we  should  follow  up  the  association  work 
more  carefully  after  the  completion  of  each  year  by  taking  the 
sximmarized  book  back  to  the  owner  and  discussing  with  him  the 
results  of  the  year's  work,  he  will  get  much  more  from  the  re- 
cords and  often  times  good  publicity  stories  will  be  obtained, 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  paper  giving  the  yearly  report  of 
one  of  our  testers.  This  was  worked  out  by  the  tester  without 
any  help  from  this  office.  " 

Mr.  L.  A.  Higgins  of  Mississippi  states: 

"(a)  from  the  Specialist's  viewpoint,  I  consider  timely 
news  relative  to  developments  on  the  various  farms  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  most  importance. 

"(b)  Such  items  as  will  inspire  greater  confidence  in 
the  tester,  published  in  local  paper, 

"(c)  Such  items  as  will  create  a  greater  interest  in 
Cow-Testing  Association  work  generally,  such  as  giving  results 
from  the  test  work  along  the  line  of  comparisons  between  high 
and  low  cows,  high  and  low  herds,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
feeding,  breeding,  etc.,  as  developed  through  production  re- 
cords. 


"I  believe  the  tester  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
should  get  as  much  publicity  in  the  local  papers  as  possible, 
always  watching  carefully  for  any  news  item  which  he  may  be  able 
to  get  into  local  papers." 

This  is  still  an  open  subject  if  there  are  more  comments. 
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FEED  FIGURES  QM  THE  TABULATION  STRIPS 

It  is  believed  that  the  data  on  feeds  listed  on  the  tabu- 
lation strips  will  be  a  source  of  valioable  information.  Studies 
are  now  underway  to  analyze  the  material  and  at  the  start  one 
thing  becomes  evident.   It  will  not  be  necessary  to  include 
feed  information  on  any  of  the  strips  except  for  those  cows  on 
test  the  full  12  months  (in  milk  and  dry).  This  will  give  the 
tester  some  additional  time  to  include  more  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  concerning  the  feed  consumption  of  the  12- 
month  cows. 

In  this  study  we  find,  for  example,  that  in^a  12-cow 
herd  a  tester  will  often  indicate  the  same  amount  of  hay  per 
cow.  On  the  strips  for  10  cows  he  will  list  it  as  "clover 
hay"  and  on  the  remaining  2  strips  will  list  it  as  just  "hay" 
or  call  it  "ndxed  hay  ."  Questionable  items  of  this  nature 
can  not  be  considered  in  tabulation  work  and  such  records 
will  not  be  included. 

With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  interested  valuable 
studies  can  be  made  and  feed  tabulations  based  on  such  data 
returned  to  the  States, 

MORE  MP   BETTER  ASSOCIATIONS 

Oftentimes  progress  information  is  helpfiil.  Recently  the 
various  States  using  our  cow-testing  association  forms  were  asked 
for  their  estimates  of  forms  needed  for  the  calendar  year  1927, 
One  question  asked  was  the  number  of  associations  now  in  opera- 
tion. Practically  all  the  States  have  been  heard  from  and  the 
returns  show  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
840  associations  as  compared  with  777  on  January  1,  1925.  This 
is  a  wonderful  record  for  6  months  and  is  a  greater  gain  than  for 
the  12  months  ending  January  1,  1926,  when  45  new  associations 
were  added.  In  addition  to  this  the  decided  optimistic  tone  of 
the  letters  indicate  a  furtheir  gain  by  the  time  the  directory  of 
January  1,  1927,  is  issued. 


The  cow-testing  association  specialists  in  the  various 
States  are  to  be  congrat\ilated  on  the  results  obtained.  Not  only 
is  there  evidence  of  a  large  gain  but  it  appears  that  the  asso- 
ciations are  meaning  more  to  the  members.  The  records  of  in- 
dividual cows  forwarded  to  this  office  are  of  higher  quality 
than  those  received  a  few  years  ago.  The  average  production 
per  cow  in  spite  of  new  associations  and  new  members  within 
the  associations  is  steadily  increasing.  A  tester  who  keeps 
complete  and  accurate  records  for  his  members  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  greater  service  to  them  than  one  who  keeps 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  records. 


girktfagKttffngiWTiitya  ^^*^^'n^*Va'Vv^*h^''^'^  ■  '^^■', 
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>ITY  ^f  iLUNOIS 


PROPOSED  PROG-HM  POR  HERD'  ^D   ASSOCIATIOII  SUlvH'.iARIES 


AIJD  TABULATIOITS  POR  THE  GOMIiTG  YSi\R. 


During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has 
furnished  each  State  with  the  herd  and  association  summaries 
of  each  of  its  cow-testing  associations  for  v/hich  records  h3.ve 
been  received.   This  v.'ork  has  been  kept  up  to  date,  or  nearly- 
so,  throughout  the  year.   Several  other  tabulations  of  these 
records  ha,ve  also  been  made  from  time  to  time  and  sent  to  the  ' 
State  from  v/hich  the  records  came.   Some  States  are  nov;  ask- 
ing that  these  additional  summaries  be  m^de  to  include  all 
their  records  tabulated  during  the  past  year.   It  is,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  continue  the  herd  and  association  summaries, 
-in  the  futur'e  as  in  the  past  but  to  malce  up  sets  of  the  other 
tables  only  once  a  year,  covering  yearly  periods.   It  has 
been  suggested  that  these  tabulations  include  all  records 
received  during  a  12-month  period  and  that  the  tables  be 
prepared  in  the. Late  summer  or  early  fall.   If  this  is  done 
the  tables  will  be  available  for  use  hy   State  dairy  extension, 
men  in  their  v;inter  campaigns  almost  as  soon  as  the  cow- testing 
associations  have  completed  their  year's  T/ork,   It  may  be, 
however,  tha,t  some  of  the  States  v;ould  prefer  to  have  their, 
tabulations  made  up  at  some  other  time  of  year.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  the  States  regarding  this. 


"•  2  •" 

COW  TESTING  ASSOGIATIOITS  AS  l^BMOUSTRATIOIfS. 

It  is  near  the  end  of  another  year.   In  v/hat  woyc  have  the 
cow-teslring  associations  served  as  real  demonstrations  in  their 
cominunities  during  the  past  year?  The  following  report  from  New 
Jersey  shows  how  a  successful  educational  feature  was  demonstrated 
by  two  cow- testing  associations  of  Burlington  County  under  the 
constructive  guidance  of  the  county  agent. 

Over  100  head  of  dairy  cattle  were  exliibited  at  a  show  held 
September  3  at  the  Tallman  farm  near  Columbus,  N.  J.  The  attend- 
ance at  this  shov;  was  over  1500,  and  the  program  and  exhibits  were 
illustrated  by  an  attractive  catalog  of  60  pages. 

The  talks,  as  well  as  the  exhibits,  were  centered  around  cow- 
testing  association  work.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  the  Get-Of-Sire  class,  showing  a  proved  dairy  sire  together 
with  some  of  his  daughters* 


. Cow- testing  association  exhibits  at  fairs  have  been  used 
to  demonstrate  to  noninerabers  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  cow- testing  association  work.  In  the  October  letter  from 
Iowa  a  tester  describes  such  an  exhibit  as  follows: 

"Know  Your  Cows." 

"The  point  stressed  in  the  1926  Kossuth  #1  C.  T.  A.  ex- 
hibit T;as  'Know  Your  .Cows.   To  show  that  a  cow's  production  can-, 
not  be  told  by  looking  at  her,  6  cows  were  used,  chosen  from  herds 
in  pairs,  one  pair  from  each  herd, 

"Following  are  thoir  records  and  conditions  under  which  . 
they  were  made: 


Breed   :  Date     ; 
.  : Freshened  . 

Milk  ■. 
pounds; 

I  ~        : Value  of 
B.  PcProduct  . 

Pounds 

Feed 
>Cost 

Income 
Above  " 
Feed 
Cost 

Returns 

for  $1 
:  spent  for 
ifeed 

rSept.  8 
Jersey  :1925     ; 

7874 

362.7 

$179.46 

$89.68  •, 

.^89.78 

$2.00 

:Sept.  5 
Jersey  : 1925 

3257  , 

179.7 

90.92 

:  65.60 

:  24.32 

1.38 

:Apr.  15 
Guernsey:  1926 

7538 

423.9 

206.91 

:  91.28 

: 125. 63 

.   2.26 

:  March  26 
Guernsey: 1926 

:  50S0 

.  247.  5 

108.25 

•  76.08 

!  42.18 

1.42 

:0ct.  27 
Holstein:1925 

;  6809 

:230.2 

,  116.70 

!  81,58 

:  35.12 

:   1.43. 

:lTov.  21 
Holstein:1925 

13272 

.430.3 

!  210.62 

.  90.44 

[120.13 

;   2.33 
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"The  cows  in  each  pair  v/ere  of  good  type  and  of  very 
nearly  the  same  weight.   In  connection  with  the  exhibit,  a 
guessing  contest  of  the  production  of  the  cov/s  was  held. 
Prizes  were  given  to  the  two  persons  who  made  the  best 
guesses  of  the  records  of  the  cows." 


A  study  of  co-.v- testing  association  records  by  the  Cali- 
fornia extension  raen,  to  show  the  value  of  continued  testing, 
reveals  the  following: 

"Does  One  Year's  Record  Tell  the  Waole   Story?" 

'=A  great  many  men  discontinue  testing  at  the  end  of  oue 
year  on  the  theory  tha.t  only  one  year  of  testing  is  necessary 
to  give  them  the  record  of  their  cows. 

"To  check  the  soundness  of  this  theory  a  study  was  made 
of  the  records  of  herds  completing  their  records  this  year. 
The  herds  were  grouped  into  classes  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  tested.  The  first  group  consisted  of  herds 
that  had  been  tested  five  years  or  more;  the  second  group,  of 
those  that  had  been  tested  more  than  one  year,  but  less  than 
five;  and  a  third  group  of  those  that  had  been  tested  one  year 
only. 


"m\ 


The  results  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 


Years  on  Test 

iTumber  ; 
of  Herds; 

ITo,  cows  in  nerds  .; 
nine  months  or  more: 

Average   : 
butterfat; 
per  cow  ; 
Pounds 

Average 
No.  cows 
per  herd 

5  years  or  more 

15 

553 

299.5 

42.5 

More  than  one  and 
less  than  five 
years 

13 

:        887 

275.4 

:  22.7 

One  year 

:    16 

:        213 

:  265.9 

.   13. 5 

"The  first  group  shows  a  substantial  gain  in  butterfat  over 
the  other  two  groups  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  the  largest 
total  number  of  cov;s  and  the  Irrgest  number  -per  herd. 

"This  group  has  an  increase  of  33.4  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow  over  the  third  group,  or  a  return  of  about  $16.00  per  year  per 
cow  increase." 
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Economical  production  of  milk  is  an  important  factor  in  profit- 
able dairying.    Cow-testing  association  records  are  showing  the  way 
to  such  economical  productiou.   Continued  practice  of  close  selection, 
coupled  ivith  better  feeding  and  management,  will  raise  the  average 
production  of  our  dairy  cows  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
economy  of  that  production. 

Still  greater  improvement  may  be  made  by  paying  close  attention 
to  the  quality  of  the  herd  sire.    Selection  of  the  bull  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of  a 
high-producing,  economical  dairy  herd.    Cow-testing  association  records 
may  be  used  to  measure  the  influence  of  the  herd  sire.   Data  from 
these  records  so  far  tabulated  show  that  about  one-third  of  the  purebred 
sires  are  lowering  the  production  of  their  daughters  in  comparison  with 
the  production  of  the  dams  of  those  daughters;  about  one-third  are  rais- 
ing the  production  slightly;  but  the  great  increases  are  coming  from 
only  about  one-third  of  the  purebred  sires  in  use.   The  higher  the  pro- 
duction of  the  herd  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  raise  production  tiirough 
the  sire  and  the  greater  the  need  for  using  a  bull  of  proven  ability. 


(•>       ^ 
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0|TICIM.S_K^lIMa£_Oi_COI^ 

^ABi^iA F.W.  Burns,  Extension  Service.  College  of  Ag/i-lture  AuW. 

^P.IZONA H.N.  Da,vis.  E.-tension  Service.  '^^]^-^^f^_^?\f2:^^^^^ 

ftEKAliSAS W.H.  Woodley.  Extension  Service.  College  of  Ag.  i culture. laye^ 

CUIEOMIA a.E.  cordon.  Extension  Service  College  °f ^^^jjf  ^,^J^!,f  ^^^''^• 

COLORADO W.H.  Gunther.  c/o  State  Dairy  ^^'^^^^'ll'^ll;^.^'^^^^^  College.  . 

SOMECTICUT....A.R.  Merrill.  Extension  Service,  Connecticut  ^gncultarai      g 

DELAWARE C.A.  McCue.  Director  of  Extension.  School  of  Agriculture.  Newark. 

FLORIDA H.L.  Srown.  Extension  D.ision.  College  of  Agriculture.  Gainesville. 

GEORGIA F.'^.  Eitch,  Ext.  Div.  ,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Athens. 

=is:::::::?:s:  ^:   ^^^l^^' Oo.^..   of  Agriculture.  nr.ana. 

iNDiMA g:i:  "ni;.s.  Dipt.  of_Agri.  ^.xt. ^j^^^^'f^^::^, 

IO\^A  Burton  Oderkirk.   Agri.    Ext.,    ^owa  S.ate  College  oi   ^^i    ^^  ^^ 

^;^iis::'    "    "    "    "     "    "    " 

KANSAS J.V.  Linn.  Extension  Division.  Kansas  State  Co Hege^^of ^Agriculture, 

KENTUCKY E.M,  Prewitt.  Extension  Service.  College  of  Agriculture.  Lexington. 

LOUISIANA E.-vi.  Neasham,  Extension  Department,  A.  &  M.  College.  Baton  Rouge, 

ViAINE         R.E.  Taltot.  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture  Orono 

^^.;i.D;;:::::?:A:  Conove;.  Extension  service.  College  o  ^f;;^^^;^^^  '^^ 

MSSACHUSETTS..C.J.  Fawcett.  Extension  Service,  kass.  Agrx  College.  Am 

MICHIGAN A.C.  Baltzer.  Extension  Service.  Mich,  Agri.  College.  Ea^^ 

R.K.  Addy,        " 

R.G.  ^;^ells.  I^^arduette  Mich     ^^^,^,^^,^,^   University  Farm. 

MINNESOTA E.A.  Hanson.  Agri.  Ext..  College  ol  A^r.cu.w  ,^^^  _^^^^^ 

MISSISSIPPI.... L. A.  Kiggins,  Extension  Service.  A  &  M.CoUege        ^^.^^,^,^, 

MISSOURI M.J.  Regan.  Agri.  Ext,  Service.  College  ^^^^^^^^  Agriculture. 

MONTANA J.O.  Tretsven.  Ext.  Ser. .  Montana  ?tate  College  of^Ag^x^ 

-RASKA M.L.  Flack.  ^^^^^^^^^J^^ 

S"Ht.sHiP.::I:L:  ^:::h;  ^^.  rrr-T^^^Sl^^^^^^^- 

.TT.-  T17-DCPV     V   T  Perrv  Division  of  Extension,  State  ooiiege  oi  ii-e,^^^ 

NE*<  JERSEY..  ...■»!'. J.  lerry,  ui.vi.s>j.wu  ^^^  Brunswick, 


ilMii'miiili 
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LEW  YOiiK .G.W.  Tailby,  Jr.,  Extension  Service,  K.Y,  State  College  of 

Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

KEiV  MEXICO .E.S,  Anderson,  Extension  Service,  N,M,  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. .J. A.  Arey,  Ext.  Ser. ,  N.C.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA A.M.  Challey,  Agri.  Ext.,  N. Dak. Agricultural  College,  Agri- 
cultural College. 

OHIO Ivan  McKellip,  Agri,  Ext.  Work,  College  of  Agriculture,  Columlaus, 

OiCLAHOMA J.VJ.  Boehr,  Extension  Service,  Okla.  Agricultural  College, 

Stillwater. 
OREGON N.C.  Jamison,  Extension  Service,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis. 

PEJINSYLVAI^IIA E.B.  Eitts,  Agricultural  Extension, School  of  Agriculture,  State  Col, 

C,H.  Crearhart,    "  "       "    "      "        "    " 

I.O.  Sidelmann,   "  «       "    «      "        «    " 


RHODE  ISLAND. . ..H.Burdick,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA, .J, P.  LaMaster,  Extension  Service,  Clemson  Agri.  College, 

CleniBon  College. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA G.  Heebink,  Ext.  Div. ,  S.Dak.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Brookings. 
TEKNESEE C.A,  Button,  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Knoxville. 
TEXAS J.L.  Thomas,  Extension  Service,  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas, 

College  Station. 


UTAH. 


William  Peterson,  Director  of  Extension,  Agricultural  College  of 

UTAH,  Logan. 

VERMONT E.H,  Loveland,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Burlington, 

VIRGINIA F.A.  Buchanan,  Extension  Division,  Va.  A.  &  M.  College,  Blacksburg. 

Geo.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,   "      "      "   "    "     "         " 

WEST  VIRGINIA. ., J. V.  Hopkins,  Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  Morgan- 
town, 

WASHINGTON Roy  C.  Jones,  Extension  Service,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Pullman. 

WISCONSIN A.J,  Cramer,  Agri,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison, 

H.C.  Searles,  15O  S.  Hickory  Street  Fond  du  Lac. 

Erwin  Sutton,  Augusta. 

Blaine  Paulson,  SIS  Pine  Street,  LaCrosse. 


WYOMING. 


.D.J.  Robertson,  Agri.  Ext-.,  College  of  Agriculture,  Laramie, 


-  k 


There  are  several  ir.tereGting  changes  in  the  .2cw--tesiing 
association  line-up  this  year, 

'iVisconsin  still  has  the  largest  numher  of  as3o:-iations  followed 
"by  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  order  named. 

The  honor  of  havinj^  the  largest  n'omher  of  cows  on  test  in 
these  associations  also  goes  to  'iVisconsin.   Thi.s  icato   has  had 
this  distinction  for  a  nnmher  of  years,   California  with  an 
increase  of  11, OC'^  cc^s  on  test  is  rso:*  d].y  reducing  this  lead, 
California  is  the  second  State  in  numher  of  cows  on  test,  with 
Iowa  third,  Minnesota  fourth,  and  liichigan  fifth. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  the  nu-Trhar  of  associations 
has  increased  from  777  to  £'37  i^i  one  year.   This  is  a  gain  of  7»7 
per  cent.   The  numher  of  raerahers  has  increased  f:-ui  19, 5-0  to 
21,123,  a  gain  of  S.l  per  cent.   The  nuraher  of"  c.ows  on  test  has 
increased  from  327,653  to  3^2, OlU,  a  gain  of  10,,  5  psr  cent. 

we  are  pleased  to  -.velcoms  "back  into  the  list  of  States 
having  active  cow-testing  asdoclations  the  follcy;ing:  Kentucky 
with  two  associar.ions;  TouLsiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Texas, 
with  one  each. 


t^ 
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GROWTH  OF  COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS, 1906-1927 


Up  to  and  including  1923  data  were  collected  on  July  1.   Beginning  with  1924 
reports  are  made  by  calendar  years   Last  column  gives  data  for  January  1,  1927. 


State   '06  '07  '08  '09  '10  '11  '12  '13  '14  '15  '16  '17  '18  '19  '20  '21  '22  '23  '25  '26  '27 


Mich.         1        4        2        5        4        3        4        4        3        3  10      15        7      13  14 

Maine                        34365458  11       5100 

New  York  1    1   3   9   18  21   29  35  47  43  19  25  28 

Vermont            2   8  10  11   17  28  33  38  47  18  12  18 

Iowa  2   5   4   8   7   8  13  23  30  15  li  14 

California         13   2   4   4   5   7  9  15  16  14  18 

Wisconsin 9  10  10   8  11  24  37  51  81  112  105  115 

Nebraska                           1000323  44220 

Colorado    1        1        2        1        1       0  0       3       5       5  5 

Pennsylvania           1   1   2   2   7  14  19  24  21  35  64 

Ohio 1   0   0   1   4   5  20  30  24  24  41 

Washington             1   3   1   0   0   1  12  18  11   9  6 

Maryland  1   3   3   2   4  7   8   4   2  6 

Illinois                 4   3   2   7   3  3  17  15  27  23 

Minnesota  ...           .3   7  10   9  11  22  26  23  21  19 

New  Hampshire             1   1   1   4   8  11  12   8   9  10 

Oregon 1   1   1   7  11  15  17  11   5  9 

Utah                                                    10011  01101 

Massachusetts    ..                   ...22230  4400  1 

Virginia                                             22200  24458 

Kansas    1        1        1  1        4       3     15  13 

Indiana                                                               223  797     10  5 

Kentucky  1   1   0  1   1   0   0  5 

Missouri                            2   1  2   5   4   5  6 

New  Jersey  2   3  4   8   9   9  12 

West  Virginia                       11  3   1113 

Connecticut  1   3  6   3   0   0  1 

North  Carolina                      2   0  0   0   0   0  2 

Louisiana 1   0  0   0   0   0  1 

South  Dakota                        113   3   0   0  0 

Nevada  1  0   1   0   0  0 

Arizona  2   2   10  0 

Rhode  Island  2   2   0   0  4 

Delaware  2   3   2   2  1 

Idaho  2   1   1   4  5 

Mississippi  10   0   0  0 

Montana  1   2   0   0  0 

Tennessee  18   4   6  3 

New  Mexico  1   0   0  0 

Wyoming  10   10 

Alabama 2   1  3 

Georgia  10  0 

North  Dakota  1   1  1 

Oklahoma  1  1 

South  Carolina 1  1 

Texas  3  0 

Arkansas  1 


11 

17 

53 

105 

108 

102 

0 

3 

4 

2 

1 

C 

24 

31 

27 

24 

28 

35 

17 

21 

20 

17 

23 

23 

17 

22 

47 

56 

61 

77 

21 

21 

27 

20 

30 

35 

103 

127 

151 

176 

169 

159 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

10 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

46 

45 

36 

42 

43 

49 

35 

36 

35 

21 

25 

28 

10 

10 

11 

10 

S 

11 

7 

6 

4 

9 

10 

8 

25 

24 

23 

24 

26 

30 

23 

37 

55 

88 

84 

85 

10 

11 

10 

5 

4 

2 

5 

5 

4 

7 

8 

9 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

S 

7 

10 

12 

13 

15 

18 

18 

13 

13 

9 

8 

11 

13 

10 

5 

10 

17 

25 

31 

5 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7 

11 

12 

13 

19 

21 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

11 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

11 

9 

10 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 
J. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

•t 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

8 

5 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 


Total 


25  40  64  82  100  163  211  346  459  353  385  468  452  513  627  732  777  837 


aoiBeoi^'Vl/' 
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State 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Average 

per 

>  Total  dairy 

Percentage 

of 
asso 'ns. 

of 
herds 

of 
cows 

ass  ' 

n. 

cows 

E.A.E.Estei 

of  C0V7S  in 

Herds  Cows 

. test  Ass 'ns. 

Alabama 

1 

15 

9^0 

15.0 

9^0.0 

350,000 

0.3 

Arizona 

1 

ki 

1,370 

4i.o  1 

.370.0 

35,000 

3.9 

California 

35 

i,U65 

59,509 

4i.9  1 

.700.3 

596:000 

10.0 

Colorado 

? 

38 

1.379 

17,6 

275,3 

224,000 

0.6 

Connecticut 

k 

53 

1,132 

13.2 

295.5 

110.000 

1.1 

Georgia 

1 

25 

U50 

25.0 

450.0 

343,000 

0.1 

Idaho 

9 

367 

^+.277 

4o.8 

475.2 

170,000 

2.5 

Illinois 

30 

757 

13.050 

25.2 

435.0 

988,000 

1.3 

Indiana 

31 

7S0 

10,209 

25.2 

329.3 

645,000 

1.6 

Iowa 

77 

1,917 

27.695 

24.9 

359.7 

1,314.000 

2.1 

Kansas 

13 

325 

5,021 

25.0 

336.2 

715,000 

0.7 

Kentucky 

'S 

52 

300 

26.0 

4oo,o 

464,000 

0.2 

Louisiana 

1 

10 

569 

10.0 

569.0 

210,000 

0.3 

Maryland 

8 

192 

3,367 

24.0 

433-4 

173,000 

2.2 

Massachusetts 

7 

159 

3,003 

22.7 

429.0 

133.000 

2,2 

Michigan 

102 

2,Ui+9 

26.511 

24.0 

259.9 

84l , 000 

3.2 

Minnesota 

S5 

2.066 

26,562 

24.3 

312.5 

1.529,000 

1.7 

Missouri 

21 

^35 

6.3U7 

23.1 

326.0 

827.000 

0.3 

Montana 

7 

ikk 

2,36U 

20.6 

337.7 

133,000 

1.3 

Nebraska 

10 

2kG 

3.5^2 

24.6 

354.2 

613,000 

0.6 

Nevada 

3 

6o 

1,450 

20.0 

433.3 

20 , 000 

7,2 

New  Hampshire 

2 

26 

507 

13.0 

253.5 

78,000 

0.6 

New  Jersey 

11 

268 

5,550 

24.4 

5o4.5 

119.000 

4,7 

New  Mexico 

1 

2U 

5^2 

24.0 

542.0 

64,000 

0.8 

New  York 

36 

8^5 

17,^^5 

23.5 

4s4.6 

1,318,000  • 

1.3 

North  Carolina 

5 

75 

2,484 

15.0 

496. 8 

303,000 

0.3 

North  Dakota 

6 

88 

1,476 

1^3 

246.0 

493,000 

0.3 

Ohio 

2S 

6i6 

3,463 

22,0 

302.2 

926,000 

0.9 

Oklahoma 

5 

37 

1,332 

17.4 

376.4 

581,000  . 

0.3 

Oregon 

9 

357 

6,713 

39-7 

745.9 

214,000 

3-1 

Pennsylvania 

1+9 

1,225 

13.293 

25,0 

373.3 

845,000 

2.2 

South  Dr-kota 

10 

218 

3,128 

21.8 

312.3 

534,000 

0,6 

Tennesee 

2 

35 

1,125 

17.5 

562,5 

425.000 

0.3 

fexas 

1 

26 

326 

26,0 

326,0 

973,000 

# 

Utah 

5 

231 

2,650 

46.2 

530.0 

39,000 

3.0 

Vermont 

23 

502 

10,497 

21,3 

456.4 

235,000 

3.7 

Virginia 

IS 

353 

9,563 

19.6 

531,3 

326,000 

2.9 

'.tiashington 

11 

239 

5,451 

21.7 

495.5 

264,000 

2.1 

V/est  Virginia 

3 

25 

425 

=-   3,3 

l4l.7 

207.000 

0.2 

'Wisconsin 

159 

U,i9U 

64,897 

26.4 

4o3.2 

a, 014,000 

3.2 

Total  or  average  837    21,123   362, Ol4    25.2   432,5  20.56l,000 


1.8 


♦Estimated  on  last  year's  data 
#less  than  0.1  ^ 


myfmat^f,' 
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i,:j5TH0I}S 


It  is  now  two  years  since  the  preliminary  draft  of  cow- 
testin^g  rules  was  made  by  the  cow-testing  association  committee 
of  the  Americsn  Tairy  Science  Association  and  less  than  18  months  t 
since  the  rules  were  formally  adopted  by  that  association. 

(.Questionnaires  on  these  rules  received  from  the  States  en- 
gaged in  cow-testing  association  v/oric  show  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  toward  uniformity  in  testing  methods. 

The  States  from  which  replies  have  been  received  contain  98.7 
per  cent  of  all  the  associations  in  the  United  States.   All  the  rules 
adopted  oy   the  corruaittee  are  in  force  in  40  per  cent  of  these  asso- 
ciations.  The  two  rules  that  have  not  been  generally  adopted  are 
the  retest  rule  and  the  rule  centering  the  testing  day-   With  the 
exception  of  these  t'.vo,  the  uniform  rales  are  in  effect  in  90  per 
cent  of  the  associations  re-oorting. 


PROGRESS  IN  PROVES  DAISY  SIRE  \iORK. 

At  the  present  time,  by  means  of  cov7- testing  ascociation 
records,  216  purebred  sires  have  been  proved  by  comparing  the 
records  of  five  or  more  daughters  with  the  records  of  the  dams  of 
the  daughters.   Copies  of  these  records  have  been  furnished  the 
State  dairy  specialists  in  the  States  where  the  sires  are  located. 

The  distribution  of  these  216  proved  sires  is  shovm  beloT?: 

State  Number  of  proved  sires 


Wisconsin 

Maryland 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Idaho 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

Utah 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nev/  Mexico 

New  York 

Oregon 


74 
23 
14 
13 

11 
11 
9 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•Total 


216 


A  large  nuraber  of  purebred  sires  have  been  partially  proved 
by  comparing  the  records  of  one  or  more  daughters  v/ith  the  records 
of  the  dams  of  the  daughters.   A  few  more  comparisons  for  each  I's'ill 
bring  them  into  the  proved  sire  list.   The  names  and  numbers  of  these 
sires  have  also  been  furnished  the  dairy  specialists.   The  distribu- 
tion of  these  sires  is  shovm  on  the  following  page: 
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cr'/nMA' 


state 


dumber  of   Sires 


Wisconsin 

5^S 

Michigan 

467 

Iowa 

17  c 

I^iinnesota 

130 

Illinois 

93 

Idalio 

84 

Kansas 

69 

Virginia 

50 

Missouri 

43 

South  Dai:otff 

33 

Indiana 

34 

Ohio 

27 

Mississippi 

23 

Montana 

21 

Vermont 

21 

State 

Horth  Dal'iota 

iTebraska 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Oregon 

West  Virginia 

Colorado 

'Tennessee 

Utah 

New  York 

Georgia 

Arizona 

Oklahonia 

New  Mexico 

Massachusetts 


Number  of  Sires 

12 
11 
11 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 

^ 
J. 

1 

1 


Iiotai 1905 

As  ivas  stated  in  &.   previous  letuer,  we  are  attempting  this  year 
to  prove  1,000  bulls.   If  half  of  these  1906  sires  could  be  proved  tnis 
goal  would  almost  be  reached. 

■'"''T  'ire  T.Tr-.Tl-JlQ 


Mr.  k.    0.  Baltzer  of  ..'icaigan  reports  that  the  Detroit  Creamery 
Company  of  Mt.  Clemens,  which  owns  ^he  largest  private  herd  of  cows  in 
Michigan,  ha.s  organized  itself  into  a  regular  cow- testing  association. 
It  has  "placed  on  test  its  entire  herd  of  580  purebred  and  grade  Hol- 
steins.   Mr.  Barney,  the  tester,  remains  with  the  herd  throughout  the 
month  and  tests  approximately  20  cov/s  each  day. 

Mr.  J.  3,  Parker  of  this  Bureau  has  returned  recently  from  the 
field  where  he  visited  some  of  the  Southern  States  that  are  interested 
in  cuw-tesoing  association  work.   This  trip  included  South  Carolina, 
Seorgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  i-iississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia- 

Jix.    Tarker  reports  that  two  of  the  latrgest  associations  now 
active  in  the  South  are  operating  successfully  '-.-ith  approximately  1,000 
COT'S  each.   These  associations  are  located  at  i.ontgomery,  Alabania.  and 
Shreveport,  Louisiana.   Each  has  been  in  operation  less  than  a  year, 
but  the  members  have  learned  valuable  lessons  from  the  records.   One 
of  these  lessons  is  better  feeding  practices,  which  has  resulted  in 
increased  production  of  the  cows. 
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STATE  COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION  SUIvlMARIES 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  how  the  States  are 
"putting  over"  their  cor.-testing  association  work.   The  actual  results 
are  shown  in  their  annual  summaries. 

Wisconsin  reports  an  average  gain  of  279  pounds  of  "butterfat 
in  1926  for  the  Uo,015  cows  on  which  data  have  been  obtained  and 
simmarized. 

Pennsylvania  reports  that  the  average  production  of  the  cow- 
testing  association  cows  of  that  State  in  I926  was  7,525  pounds  of 
milk  and  29^.^  pounds  of  butterfat.   This  w.as  an  increase  of  2U2 
pounds  of  milk  and  11.^  pounds  of  biltterfat .  over  the  previous  year. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  reports  from  M-l  associations  in  the 
State  completing  a  full  year's  work.   Mr.  Sidelmann  in  transmitting 
this  report  states:   "It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  how  the  300- 
pound  herds  and  als©  the  300-pound  associations  have  grown  during 
the  past  year.   I  believe  we  struck  a  'lucky  note  '  when  we  suggested 
to  the  farmers  to  try  to  rtach  the  300-pound  goal." 


Texas  has  outlined  the  dairy  development  through  the  medium 
of  cow-testing  associations  in  the  following  manner: 
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Where  the  Cow-Tcsting  Project  Leads 


Cow  Testing 
Project 


Individupl  Profit 
or  Loss  Recora 


feeding  Accord- 
in.;  to  Ability 
to  Produce 


Y.QGV   Heifers 
fro.;i  L^st  Cows 
for  Future  Herd 


Retaoval  of  Low 
Producers 


(  Breediri;':;   to   Good 

(        Pulls 

(  Ball   Asijcciptions 

( 

f  Care  of  Heifers  from 

(        Best  Cows 


(  Sell  for  Beef 


Flenty  of  the        (T-me  Surmaer  Pastures 
Right  Kind  of      (VPinter  Pastures 
Piou^hage  (Legumes  for  p--^stures 

(   ---nd  Hay 

(Hay  Crops 

(Soiling  or  Silage  Crops 


Palsnced  P.oaghage    (  Honie  Grown  Grains 

with  Right  Conposi-(  ..ill  Pe--d  go  Sup- 

(    tion  of  Grrin  Mi:i.-  (  pigment  ^-r^ins 
(    ture 


HXAW^St*^ 
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HOW  TTffi  DAIRY  SPFCI/LISTS  COFSlTER  THE  GOT>-"^ES^iaC-  PROJECT 


♦"Tndaj'  the  careful  and  ^hx^sc-.m"',   dairyiaen  recofuizc 
that  records  constitute  the  "ba:>i s__f or_ji] rnoot  (^ve-ry   'obgsuof 
L'TOrovem&r..t  of  the  herd  cud  th..  '■'^_:;2- ^'^dL:^>_S' -^^j: }f.^..^^'JSL^J::z}-£-^' 
This  is  v/hy  rntTiuers  desire  eonoinaous  records.  '£ncy   are  lost 
vvithout  the;ii  as 
(Nv^v/  Jersey) 


guiac  to  feeding,  breeding,  rnd  vvL;;.-ding. " 


"The  assistp.nce-  rendered  "by  the  dairy  s"Occir?list  to  our 
cov;-testing  associc'tions  and  the  rvi-sults  obtained  are  proh^bly 
more  far-re?chinf  and  v^lu^blc  in  develoi^d/n^'  a  profitable  dairy 
industry  in  this  St.-^.te  than  rny  other  piece  of  v/ork  carried  on 
during  the  past  year  by  the  dairy  extension  men,"  (North  Ca.ro- 
lina.) 

Me   cousider  that  the  cow-testina,  association  is  a  major 
•project  "because  through  thuse  associations  and  t'^eir  testers  we 
can  b.--st  carry  on  oxtensicn  v.ork  and  secure  the  adoption  of  ap- 
TDroved  practices.   The  covv-testin'^  association  ruor.ibers  as  a.  rule 
aru  open-rrinded  and  ready  to  adopt  the  practices  vve  reconiiiend. " 
(I'issouri) 

"ITo  phase  of  dairy  extension  v/orK  has  'oc'c.n  so  effective 
in  teaching  better  dairy  practices  as  the  cow-tcstin-^  associa- 
tions."  (Montana) 


/ 

Ireland  r^^ports  '-00  ccv-testing  associations  ia  1926  with 
50,000  cows  imder  test,  sn   increase  of  '3,000  over  the  previous  year, 
The  cow-testing  association  covrs  .'^vera-oa  U,500  oounds  of  milk  per 
annum,  whereas  the  avcrac_;e  r)roduction  for  all  the  cov/s  in  the 
country  vias   about  3,500  poujids  of  milk. 


The  :iew  Zealand  Dair.^/nian  refers  to  the  good  and  poor  dairy 
sires  as  "The  Plus  and  the  ??inus  Herd  Sires."   This  publication  also 
makes  the  follov.lng  statements:   "A  butterfat  bull  is  a  mortgage 
lifter,"  and  "You  cannot  guess  which  is  your  uest  cow,  you  must  T)rove 
it." 
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At   the   conference  of  dairy  extension  v/orkers  held  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,   Liaj"  10-15,    the   consensus   of  opinion  was   that   the   proved- 
sire  problem  v/as  one  of  outstanding   importance.      It  v/as   felt   that 
the   results  of  studies  made  "by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  on  this 
subject  -^rould  b;.  useful    in   furthering  the  field  work  planned  for 
the   summer  months.      Some  proved  sire   information  obtained  by   this 
bureau  is   included  in   this   letter.      Detailed   results   of   "che   studies 
on   sires   proved  by  means   of    cov-testing  association   records   are 
being  made,      nhen   this  work  is   completed,    results  nill  be  published. 

Potential  Effect   of    Proved  Sires    in   13  iv':iddle-'''estern   States 

The  map  on   the  follov/ing  page  gives   the   information 
derived  from  a  study  of   the  proved-sire   records   from   the  13 
States   represented  at    the  Madison   conference.      Ihs   figures   for 
each  State   shov?   the   effect   that    sires  of    equal  merit  yould  have 
if  used  on  all    the   coiT-testing  association   govts   in   tne  State. 
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Comments  from  Owners   Concerning  Proved  Bui Is , 

1,  This  bull  viras  'butchered,  a  year  ci.-go   "before  returns  of   testing 

were   received, 

2,  Is   this   bull  still   alive?     JNi'o.    One  of   the  best   bulls   I   ever  owned, 

3,  bold  for  beef.      If  we  had  been    in    testing  association   at   that    time 

this  bull  mignt   still  be  alive, 

4,  ITot  many  people  Vv'ill  buy  an  aged  "bull* 

5,  'fes.     This   sire  vrill  be  Izept   in   service  here  as   long  as  possible, 
S,      Disposed  of   because  he  was  homely. 

7,  His   calves  rrere  nearly'  all   balls, 

8,  He  accidentlj-  killed  his  keeper  and  i/as   then   sold  for  ''oee£, 

9,  Sold  to   butcher  at   age  of  6  because  breeders  were  afraid  o:i:  "nis  age» 

10,  This  bull  was  owned  in  partnership  by  four  dairymen,     The  partnership 

was   dissolved,    a  condition  which  necessitated  the  disposal  of   the 
bull* 

11,  Sold  him  because  he  'would  not   breed, 

12,  Killed  on   acco-cuit  of  lumpy  jaw, 

13,  Sold  because  he  reacted, 

14,  Vi/ill    say  that    I   m3.de   a  great  mistalce   in   sending  him   to    the  block  as 

his   daughters  developed  i/ondcrfully  after  they  were   three  years  old, 

15,  This  was  a  groat  bull,      i^t  least  he   got   some  miglity  good  producing 

daughters  but   they  were  not    so   very  typy.      So   he  was   sold  to    the 

butcher^ 
15.      I  have  often    regretted  that  ho  v/ont   for  beef, 
17.    we  found  out   aj;ter  he  was   sold  for  beof   that  he  was  an  outsta-nding  bull, 

Length  of  Service    in  Last   Owners'    Herd 

A  questionnaire  has   been   sent    by    this   bureau  to    the  l£5.st    recorded 
owners  of   the   sires  proved  throudfi    cow-teSting  association   records   for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on   the  length  of   time   these  bulls 
have  been   in  their  herds.      Returns   frorr^  139  owners  shov/   the  following: 


Length 

of  service 

i-Io,  of 

Length 

of 

servi 

ce 

Ho .  of 

before 

dispoE 

al 

bulls 

before 

dis 

00  sal 

bulls 

Years 

Years 

1 

4 

7 

10 

2 

2  c 

8 

3 

3 

30 

9 

2 

4 

27 

10 

0 

5 

IS 

11 

2 

6 

12 

12 

1 

.ae   are  greatly  pleased  "ith   the  large  number  of  r^^ijlies   coming 
in  from,  the  States   giving  information   concerning  proved  bulls.      At   the 
present   time  263  bulls  ha,ve  been  proved,   and  completed  information 
blanks  on   182   sires  have  already  been   returned  to    this  office. 


Even   the  Vicious  ISull   is  "w'antud  If  Proved 

The  lollcu'ing  is   a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  received. 

"I  arn  inclosing  an    inioruiation   blank  of    the  proved  sire 
^filled  in,      >-^s   is  usually  the  case,   your 


silver  modal  "bull   is  dead  "because  he  \/as  hard  to   control. 

"By  the  '.vay,    I   am  in   the  ruarket   for  a  purebred,   Advanced 
Registry   Guernsey  Bull,      The  '.-orse  he   is  and  the  bigger  fighter 
the  better   I'll   lilce  him.      If   you   come   across   a  fignter   that  has 
daugiiters  in  milk  e:-:ceeding  their  dams,   please  'Trite  me    innnodiately, 
before  he  gets  killed. 

Yours  very   truly, 


Information  ?'reouentl.v  kissing  from  Strips 

Lack  of   complete  data  on   each  dam  and  daugl:iter   strip  sent   to 
this  office  ''oy   the  States  may  mean   that    information   is   insufficient 
to   prove  a  sire»      Testers  often  neglect   to    obt'iin   complete   enough 
data  to   m,ake   safe  comparisons,      Som.e  of  the   reasons  why  strips    are 
returned  to    the  Statt;S  for   additiona,l   information  are  given  below, 

1.  Daughter's   and  dam's   ages  not  given. 

This    information   is  necessary   in  order   that   th^^ir  records  may  be 
figured  to   maturity  in   case   the   animals  arc  not  maturen 

2,  Sire's    registration  number  missing. 

The   records  of    the   sires   are  kept   in   the   order  of   their 
registration  numbers.      The   registration  numbers   are   also  used  in 
looking  up  info rvnat ion   regarding   the   sires* 

5,      Legibilitj'-, 

i-Jeeds   no    comment, 

4,  Dam's  "Months   in  milk"    missing, 

"honths   in  milk"    should  be  given  for  both   dam  and  daughter, 
because   it   is  not  fair   to   make   comparisons   if  one   is   in  m.ilk  a  much 
shorter   time   than  the  other, 

5,  Breed  of   sire  and  dam. 

Animals  are   classified  by   this   'bureau  according  to   breed. 


■ynul^^s^i^ 
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6«     "months  on   tost''    nissing* 


In  making  dam  and  dau^diter  comparisons  only  12-uionth   records   are 
used.      If  months  on   test    are  not   given,    there   is  no   way  of  knov/ing  which 
are  13-month   records, 

nhat   is  a  Proved  Sire   worth? 

The  Idaho  cow-testing  letter  for  April  contains  an  article  shoeing 
the  value  of  proved  sires  as  located  in  that  State,  An  excerpt  from  this 
article  follov;s: 


"Eight  proved  sirus   still   alive  and  in    service   in   Idaho    today  are 
valued  at  ^500,00  or  more  apiece  "by   their  owners   and  could  prooahly  be 
sold  at   that  figure   if   tlieir  owners  would  accept    that  price;    in  fact,    three 
have   sold  for  cp500»00  or  more,      ^iay  are  these   eight   and  nine-year-old  hulls 
worth   this  high  price?     Because  tneir   daughters   arc  producing  from  50  to 
125  pounds  of  "buttcrfat   a  year  more   than   th^ir  darns   and  because   the   daugh- 
ters  are  better  type   cov/s   than   their   dams.      Since   the  ovmers   of   these 
proved  sires  ieel   sure  that  practically  all   the  other  daughters  of    these 
bulls  will  produce  more   than   their  dams,    they  laiov/   that   they  are   improv- 
ing their  dairy  herd  v'hen   they  use   a  proved  sire, 

"  IV'o   or   three  years    ago   before   records   of   the   daughters   and  dan^s 
were  available,    these  bulls   v/ere  an  unlcnovaa   quantity.      Since   their  value 
was  not  proved,    their  cash  value  was   about  beef  price,    'out   as   soon   as 
their  daughters  were  proved  to   be  higher  producers,    than  their  dams, 
the  value  of   the  bulls  was   greatly   increased, 

"fiTny  do  mc  not  have  more  proved  sir^s?     Because   too   many  b'ulls 
are  butchered  before    the  daughters   freshen   and  before   records   of  the 
daughters   and  their   danjs   are   secured*     One  method  of   securing  a  large 
number  of  proved  sires    in   Idaho    is    to    e:^change  bulls    instead  of  butcher- 
ing them.      If  bulls   are   exchanged  and  kept    in   service  until   their 
daughters   are   tested,    there  './ill  be  many  mor^   valuable  bulls   in   Idaho- 
bulls  whose   daughters   are  higher  producers   and  of   better  type    than 
their  dams, 

"This   office  vvill   be   glad  to  keep  on   tile  a  list  of   bulls,    three 
years  old  or  older,    for  exchange,     xiny  dairyman  who  has   used  a  bull   as 
long  as    is   practicable  on  his  ovni  herd  and  desires   to    exchange  him  for 
another  bull  of   equal   breeding,   may  list  hirn  v/ith  this   office   by  fill- 


ing out   and   returning  the  attached  blank  for 
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'Ihis  issue  marks  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1927,  Vi/hat  have  heeA' 
the  accoraplishraents  of  the  testing  ivork  during  this  time?  we  already  have 
two  V7ays  for  measuring  these. 

(1)  Nuraher  of  associations  and  herds.     Blanks  for  estimating  the 
supplies  needed  have  been  sent    to    each  State  using  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry forms.      These  "blanks  virhen  returned  give  the  number  of  associations 
active  during  June»      The  returns   already  received  shov;  a  gain  of  50 
associations  in  23  States^,      If   the  other  States  nov/  have   the  same  number 

of  associations  as   they  had  on  January  1,   1927,    there  would  be  approximately 
887  associations   in  the  United  States  for  June,    as   compared  with  837  on 
January  1,   1927, 

(2)  Production  of  milk  and  Ijutterfat  per  cov/*     A  master  card  iThich 
is  used  in  the  new  tabulating  machinery  has  been  developed  by  the  bureau. 
On  this   card  cow-testing  association  totals  are  punched.     By  this  method 
one  card  represents  the  totals  for  a  v/hole  association,      Tnis   system  facil- 
itates keeping  the  production   information  up-to-date.     Of  course,  ue  have 
not  as  yet   received  a  great   proportion  of  records  for  associations   ending 
their  year's  ivork  in  1927,      The   returns  which  have  been  received,  however, 
show  a  favorable  gain  over  that  of  previous  years,   as   can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 

Cov7-Testing- Association  ilecords  Summarized 


■              Year 

No,  of 
Ass  »ns. 

Gow  years 

Prior  to  1920 

120 

21,234,00 

1924 

105 

25,849.91 

1925 

371 

96,102,25 

1926 

409 

108,312,17 

1927 

62 

17,057,25 

Milk 

Butt erf at 

production 

production 

pounds 

pounds 

6,077 

248 

7,060 

279 

7,257 

285 

7,322 

288 

7,597 

296 

—    y/ith  such  accomplishments  as  stated  above  for  the   first  half, 
what  are  to   be  the  goals  for  the  remainder  of   the  year?     Let  us  keep  up 
the  good  v/ork  so   that  a  further  gain  can  be   shov/n  by  January  1,   1928, 
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'itiis  issue  marks  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1927,  Viihat  have  heeA' 
the  accoraplishrnents  of  the  testing  work  during  this  time?  we  already  have 
two  ways  for  measuring  these. 

(1)  Number  of  associations  and  herds.     Blanks  for  estimating  the 
supplies  needed  have  heen  sent    to   each  State  using  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry forms.      These  blanks  when  returned  give  the  number  of  associations 
active  during  June,      The  returns   already  received  sho\7  a  gain  of  50 
associations  in  23  States*     If  the  other  States  nov;  have  the  same  number 

of  associations  as   they  had  on  January  1,  1927,   there  would  be  approximately 
887  associations   in   the  United  States  for  June,   as   compared  with  837  on 
January  1,  1927, 

(2)  Production  of  milk  and  biutterfat  per  cow«     A  master  card  which 
is  used  in  the  new  tabulating  machinery  has  been  developed  by  the  bureau. 
On  this   card  cow-testing  association   totals  are  punched.     By  this  method 
one  card  represents  the  totals  for  a  whole  association,      Tnis   system  facil- 
itates keeping  the  production  information  up-to-date.     Of  course,  \/e  have 
not  as  yet  received  a  great   proportion  of  records  for  associations   ending 
their  year's  work  in  1927,      The   returns  which  have  been  received,  however, 
show  a  favorable  gain  over  that  of  previous  years,   as   can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 

Cov7-Testing- Association  ilecords  Summarized 


Year 

No,  of 
Ass 'ns. 

Cow  years 

'rior  to  1920 

120 

21,234,00 

1924 

105 

25,849,91 

1925 

371 

96,102,25 

:                 1926 

409 

108,312,17 

1                 1927 

62 

17,057.25 

Milk 

Butt  erf  at 

production 

production 

pounds 

pounds 

6,077 

248 

7,060 

279 

7,257 

285 

7,322 

288 

7,597 

296 

—    i/ifith  such  accomplishments  as  stated  above  for  the  first  half, 
what  are  to   be  the  goals  for  the  remainder  of   the  year?     Let  us  keep  up 
the  good  '.70rk  so    that  a  further  gain  can  be   shown   by  January  1,   1928, 
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LiCT  THy.  h-h:p.d  sire  P-.y  testijg  costs 

In   the  May  issue  of   this  letter  a  nap  v/as   shorm  picturing  the  effect 
that   the  proved  "bulls  in  the  MiddleiTestern  States  r;ould  have  if  mated  v/ith 
all    the   ecus  in  cow-testing  associations,     figures  show   that   the  use  of 
these  hulls  v/ould  result   in  a  gain  greater  than  the  entire  cost  of   Tiesting, 
including  all   supervision  costs   in  that   section  of   the  country, 

A  similar  comparison  caii  he  iik.xl^  from  a  study  of  the  5,^17   dam  and 
daughter  records    received  from  all    the  Sta'oes.     On  an  average  the  sires 
mated  v/ith   the  dams  increased  the  millc  production  of   the  daughters   340 
pounds  and  the  hutterfat  prodaction  18  poundso      If  purehred  sires  nere 
mated  with  all   tested  cows   and  if  half   their  offspring  ivere  heifers.,    the 
gain  at  40   cents  per  pound  hutterfat  would  he  over  one  and  one-fourth  million 
dollars.      This  would  pay  all   testing  costs,   including  dues  of   the  nemhers, 
forms,    tahulating  records,   and  supervision  hy  specialists  and  county  agents. 
Proper  selection  of  the  sires  on  the  hasis  of  performance  and  elimination 
of  undesirahle  sires  will   do   even  mcr^e   than  thato     The  hulls  as  well   as  the 
cov/s   should  he  tested^    if   the   greatest   good  from  herd  irap-rcvement  work  is 
to  he  derivdd« 

COOPERATION  AlJ  AliJ  li^'  PEOVEr-SIRE  WOPJC 


\ 


The  dairy  specialists  are   still  working  out  plans   for  extending  the 
usefulness  of  proved  sires.     The  following  report  has  heen  received  from 
Idaho: 

" The  only  real   tests  of  a  hull   are   the   type  and  production  of  his 
offspring.      Yet  very  few  hulls  are  kept   in  sei'vice  until    their  daughters 
have  freshe3ied4     Many  dairymen  would  iriich  prefer  to  use  a  proved  sire,   and 
the  numher  of  such  men   is   increasing^      Most  of   them  feel*   however,    that   it 
is  impossihle  to  prove  their  own  hulls,     a  questionnaire  has  heen  sent  to 
every  cow'-tosting  association  meuher  in  Idaho   to  help  to  get  together  men  who 
want  to  use  proved  sires  cooperatively." 


ILLINOIS   TRliS>   SIATE-TES TER  CQl-IlERENCE 


Another  State  has   tried  the  State-tester  conference  plan  as  a  means  of 
making  the  work  more  effective.     Judging  from  the  comments  of   the   testers  and 
the  personal  ohservations  of  Mr»   Parker,  who    attended  this   conference,   it 
proved  a  success. 
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■'■'  '     C^^ia^ge  o^  Naffie, ;-'  A' Forward  Step   :.  ■  i'.  • 

inf^rtoation  has  "been  received  from  Mr.  A.  C»  B^altzer, 
Chairman  of  the  Cow-Testing  Association  Comnittee  of  the.Anerxcan 
Dairy  Science  Association  that  that  organization  has  gone  on  record 
as  approving  a  change  in  name  >-  from  Cow-Testing  Associations  to   '     „■  . 
Dairy-Herd  .Iinprovement  'Associations.  •  It  is  felt  that  this  is  a 
forward  step  for -the  reason  that,  the- previous  name  was  confusing  and 
not  descriptive  of  the  ^6 irk  now  accomplished  by  these  organizations. 
Dairy-herd  improvement  is  really. the. goal  and  through  the  lessons  taught 
"by  the  records  dairy-herd  improvement  can  he  accomplished. 

First  Cow-Testing  Association  Still  Active ■ 

A  report  cfrOm  Michigan  shows  that  the  IJewago  Cow- Testing 
Association,  the  first  in  this  coiontry,  is  still  active.  It  also  gives 
some  interesting  comparisons  hetween  its  first  year  and  1926  -  its  16th  year:- 

"The  Old  Newago  Cow-Testing  Association  has  closed  the  16th 
year  of  testing  work  and  the  tester  reports  that  the  292  cows  under  test 
during  1926  averaged  7,304  pounds  milk  and  326  potinds  of  hutterfat. 

"Several  interesting  copiparisons- between  the  first  year  of  the 
testing  association  and  the  year  just  finished  show  progress.  In  1906 
the  results  obtained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  testing  year  show  that  the 
average  production  on  239  cows  was  5,336  pounds  milk  and  315  pounds 
butterfat.  Twenty  years  later,  with  16  years  of  testing  work  completed, 
show  that  292  cows  have  averaged  7,304  pounds  milk  and  326  pounds  buttetfat,.  .. 
None  of  the  herds  under  test  in  19C5  averaged  300  pounds  butterfat  production. 
Out  of  28  herds  .uaader  test  in  l^Se,- 22  herds  averaged  above  300  pounds- 
butterfat.  The  average  production  for  these  22   herds  was  7,643  pounds 
milk  and  359.7  pounds  butterfat.  •  -  ' ;   ■      ' 
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"However,  the  high  herd  in  "butterfat  production  composed  of 
nine  purebred  and  grade  Jerseys  averaged  5,702  pounds  milk  and  270  pounds 
butterfat.  The  high  herd  in  1926  consisted  of  6.25  purebred  Jersey  cows 
and  averaged  9.249  pounds  milk  and  439  pounds  butterfat. 

"No  association  in  the  United  States  has  been  testing  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  the  Old  Newaygo  and  these  dairymen  are 
exerting  an  influence  for  the  iniprovement  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Newaygo  County, " 


A  New  Record 

One  hundred  and  ten  record  strips  on  which  the  tester  had  complete 
dam,  daughter  and  sire  information  were  recently  received  from  the  Tort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  Cow-Testing  Association.  This  constitutes  a  record 
for  volume  of  information  received  from  a  single  association.  These 
strips  were  used  to  prove  the  ability  of  eight  purebred  sires.  In 
addition  30  other  sires  were  represented  by  from  one  to  four  dam  and 
daughter  comparisons.  That  such  data  are  available  in  a  large  number 
of  associations  and  herds  has  been  known,  but  it  remained  for  this  tester 
to  prove  it.  He  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  locating  this  information 
What  one  tester  can  do  others  can  likewise  do.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
sires, .are  lost  to  the  dairy  world  but  the  story  told  by  the  records 
of  their  daughters  will  not  be  lost  to  the  herd  owners. 

Why  Publicity? 

Under  the  heading  "Telling  Tips  for  Testers"  the  extension 
editor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  lists  the  reasons  for  tester 
publicity  as  follows: 

"Do  something  -  then  tell  about  it.'  This  is  the  rule  for 
publicity  which  applies  to  cow  testers  and  to  everyone  else. 

"The  'do  something'  half  of  the  rule  has  been,  is  and  will 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  regular  run  of  tester's  work.   His  month  is 
a  full  one  and  the  services  he  renders  to  the  dairy  industry  and  to 
agriculture  are  many. 

"But  why  tell  about  it? ,  someone  asks.  There  are  at  least  a 
half-dozen  reasons; 

"1.  Because  the  service  the  tester  is  rendering  and  the  better- 
dairying  facts  which  are  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  won't  speak  for 
themselves,  contrary  to  what  he  has  been  told. 

"2.  Because  the  interest  of  prospective  new  members  in  the 
work  of  dairy  herd  improvement  associations  can  be  kindled  by  telling 
them  how  present  members  are  profiting  by  the  work. 
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3.  Because  the  support  of  present  members  can  "be  kept 
lined  up  by  keeping  before  them  the  accomplishments  of  the  asso- 
ciation and   the  benefits  which  it  is  bringing  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try of  the  communi  ty. 

'4.  Because  the  scope  of  the  tester's  work  can  be  ex- 
tended many  times  "by  pointing  out  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity how  some  diiryiaen  or  farmer  profited  through  membership 
m  the  association.  Thus  the  non-member  concludes  that  what  his 
neighbor  has  dene  he  can  do,  he  tries  out  some  improved  dairying 
practices,  works  up  an  appetite  for  more  information  and  ends  up 
by  joining  the  ?^sociation. 

5.  Becffjt«e  telling  about  your  work  will  help  to  correct 
wrong  impressicns.   It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  men  in  piiblic  service  should  avoid  replying  to  attacks, 
because  such  replies  magnify  attacks.   Eather  they  should  always 
keep  burning  a  counter-fire  on  what  they  have  done,  are  doing  and 
propose  to  dr,  in  order  to  meet  the  attack  that  is  bound  to  come, 
and  will  coira,  unless  frequent  and  clear  statements  are  made. 

6.  There  is  a  sixth  reason  that  should  not  be  omitted, 
although,  there  are  many  others  that  could  be  stated-   Making 
acceptable  contributions  to  the  local  or  state  press  will  clarify 
the  teste-: 's  ideas,  lead  him  to  think  along  logical,  connected 
lines,  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  teach  him  precision  in  the  use  of 
terras,  and  frequently  force  hira  to  fill  in  certain  gaps  in  his 
knowledge,  or  experience  before  he  can  give  comprehensive  treat- 
ment to  a  theme.  " 


News  Notes. 

In  the  Jxme  Letter  the  statement  was  made  that  reports 
from  the  various  States  showed  an  increase  of  50  associations  in 
23  States.   Since  that  time  practically  all  the  remaining  States 
have  been  heard  from.   They  show  a  much  greater  gain  than  was 
anticipated.   These  37  States  covering  over  94^  of  the  associa- 
tions in  the  country  indicate  that  there  are  over  900  active  as- 
sociations when  the  remaining  States  are  credited  with  the  same 
number  reported  active  January  1,  1927. 
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"      The  individual  cow-record  tabulation  stri'p^as  to  "be  replaced  by 
a  form  that  it  is  believed  will  prove  of  value  both  to  the  testers  and 
to  the  State  dairy  specialists.   For  some  timo  it  has  been  felt  that  if 
the  work  of  the  testers  in  making  out  report  forms  at  the  end.  of  the 
testing  year  could  be  simplified  it  would  result  in  a  greater  number  of 
records  and  records  more  completely  filled  out. 

The  new  form  is  a  long  sheet,  folded  and  bound  inside  the  back 
cover  of  the  herd  record  book.   It  is  perforated  along  the  binding  edge 
to  permit  its  removal  at  the  end  of  the  testing  yea,r.   Space  is  provided 
on  each  sheet  for  the  records  of  20  c-^ws,  and  the  same  information  is 
requested  as  that  on  the  tabulation  strips. 

The  headings  on  the  sheet  ask  for  information  concerning  the 
association,  herd  owner,  his  address,  testing  period  of  the  cows,  sires 
represented  in  the  herd,  and  names  of  the  various  feeds  used.  This  in- 
formation, which  applies  to  each  cow  in  the  herd,  needs  to  be  entered  • 
only  once  for  each  group  of  20  cows,  whereas  formerly  it  had  to  be  en- 
tered on  each  cow  strip. 

In  the  new  form  data  on  milk  and  butterfat  production, '  feed  con- 
Siimption,  feed  costs,  and  income  over  feed  cost  are  the  same  as  the  data 
In  the  herd  record  book.   The  sire  and  dam  information  has  been  condensed, 
Columns  are  provided  for  entering  the  narae  and  number  of  the  dam,  her  age 
;7hen  tested,  breed,  months  in  milk  and  months  ^n  test.  At  the  top  of.- 
the  page  the  full  information  for  the  sirs  is  given.   Only  one  column, 
therefore,  is  provided  for  the  sire,  and  in  this  space  the  tester  should 
;nter  the  registry  number. 


i^ 
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A  separate  sup^oly  of  these  forms  will  "be  provided  to  "be  used  with 
the  present  herd  books.   This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  strips 
until  the  new  herd  books  come  into  use.   As  sson  as  these  are  available, 
supplies  will  be  sent  to  each  State  using  the  forms  of  the  bureau  in 
their  dairy-herd- improvement-association  work. 

In  addition  to  saving  the  tester's  time,  several  other  benefits 
will  result  from  the  use  of  these  forms.   At  the  present  time  the  testers 
must  carry  the  strips  from  herd  to  herd  at  the  end  of  the  association 
year.   Since  the  new  report  forms  will  be  in  the  back  of  the  herdbooks, 
they  T?7ill  always  be  available  for  the  tester  to  enter  certain  items  at 
any  time  auring  the  year.   The  strips  for  cows  of  one  herd  often  become 
mixed  with  those  of  other  herds.   This  requires  frequent  sorting.   In 
using  the  ne":?  forms  the  records  for  the  cows  of  each  herd  will  always  be 
together.   At  the  present  time  a  heavy,-  bulky  parcel-post  package  is 
required  in  forwarding  the  strips  for  one  association  from  one  office 
to  another.   With  the  use  of  the  new  forms,  a  manila  envelope  will 
accommodate  the  records  of  an  entire  association. 

ADDITIONS  MP  CHAJ^IGES  FJ  HERD  RECORD  BCOK 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  dairy-herd- improvement  association 
committee  of  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association,  the  herd  record 
books  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  four  pages.   One  page 
gives  the  service  record  of  the  herd  sire,  another  is  the  gestation 
table,  and  two  pages  are  pedigree  blanks  for  the  herd  sire.   In  addition 
space  has  been  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  individual  cow  record  page 
for  the  yearly  summary  and  previous  records  of  each  cow.   The  column  for 
milk  and  butterfat  has  been  widened  to  make  it  possible  to  enter  these 
items  without  crowding. 

IJEWS  HOTES 

Mr,  J,  B.  Parker,  who  has  returned  to  the  office  from  a  trip 
to  a  niimber  of  the  Western  States,  reports  a  steady  increase  in  dairy- 
herd- improvement  association  v/ork.   Some  intensive  work  is  being  done 
in  several  of  the  States  in  that  section  in  locating  proved  sires  and 
extending  their  usefulness. 


^1 


Utah  reports  that  in  Cache  County  18  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows 
are  in  dairy-herd- improvement  associations.   California  reports  that  in 
at  least  five  counties  over  20  per  cent  of  their  dairy  cows  are  in 
herd- improvement  associations.   These  reports  promise  well  for  the 
future  of  these  dairy  sections. 
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COJ-IPilRlSON  OF  BUOTEIiFAT-?RODUCTIO:S  FECORD?  OF  I-PIEDS   III 
DAIRY-HERD- I?ffR0V3ME?JT  ^>S>^X)k^M^tM^  ^'<-   ' ■' 
(lC34-2t")  and  1925-26) 

PFU    I  I  ItJ^:/ 

In  the  follo7/in^  tajle  records  oflj{i||!|4'55^jfrif.^K|nroY^iiient- 
association  herds,   grouped   according  to  average  yearly  hutterfat 
production  per   ccv,   are-  compared  for  the  year^  1924-25  and  1925-26. 
In  1934-25  the   study  included  5,030  horde,    and  in  1925-26   it   included 
10,241  herds. 


CoLparison  of  "lecordc   of  Herd.-;   grouped  according 
"Butturfat  rroducbion 
(1924^35  and  1935-26) . 


to 


1921-25 

1935-26 

Butterfat 

ITo.  Ox 

Per  cent 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

Gain  or  loss 

production 

herd  s . 

Of  all 

herds . 

of  all 

1925-26  COT." 

per  cor. 

the 

the 

pared  with 

herds . 

herdn . 

1924-25 . 

Po^jinds. 

Per  cent . 

199  and  les 

3   307 

6.1 

552 

5.4 

-0.7 

200  -  249 

1,080 

21.5 

1,803 

17.6 

-3.9 

2.50—  299 

1.631 

32.4 

3.191 

31.2 

-1.2 

300  -  349 

1,261 

25.1 

2,931 

28.6 

+3.5 

350  -  399 

562 

11.2 

1,244 

12.1 

+0.9 

400  -  449 

140 

2.8 

406 

4.0 

+1.2 

450  -  499 

41 

0.3 

90 

0.9 

+0.1 

500  and  over     8 

0.1 

24 

0.2 

+0.1 

Totals 


5,030         100.0 


10,241        100.0 


f 
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Tiio  tablo  shows  bliat  in  19S5-2G  t-hc  perccinia^e  of  hords  in  each 
I'Toup  with  a  "buttorfat  production  of  loss  then  300  povmis  per  cov;  was 
not  £0  grjat  as  that  in  1924-25.   In  each  ^I'oup  with  rvose    than  300 
poimds  of  buttcrfat  per  cov,  hov/cvcr,  the  percentage  in  1925-26  ercecded 
that  in  1924-25.   Only  40  pjr  cent  of  the  1924-25  herds  r.vora^od  more 
than  300  pounds  of  butterfat  pjr  cov/,  whordns  45.8  por  cent  of  the 
1925-26  herds  averaged  more  than  300  pounds. 


Comparison  of  Average  Yearly  Butterfat  Production  Per  Gov  in 
Dairy-Herd-Improv iimcnt  Associat ions 
il924-25  j-^nd  _1925-?i6 X.._ 


The  ^reph  sliov/n  above  compares  the  average  butterfat 
production  per  gov--  of  nerds  in  df-'iry-nerd- improvement  associations 
in  192i-25  v.ith  the  herds  in  these  associations  in  1925-26.  The 
data  for  thio  graph  are  taken  from  the  per  cjnt  columns  in  the 
preceding  table. 
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TWO  TYTES  OF  HSKP  STRKS 

Alter  a  dairyman  has  replaced  a  herd  aire  whose  ^daughters 
produced  3,693  povrd^j  of  milk  and  138.7  pounds  of  "bntberfat  a  year 
less  than  their  dams  l»y  one  whose  daughters  exceeded  their  dams  by 
4,692  pounds  of  milk  and  147.1  pounds  of  tutterfat  a  year,  he  must 
experience  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  having  accomplished  something 
v/orth  ^vrlilo. 

This  was  the  experience  of  a  member  of  a  dairy-herd-improver.ent 
association  in  7/iscoiisin.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  proved  ds.iry 
sire,  the  records  of  these  two  bulls,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 
were  used  in  an  exhibit  at  the  Jefferson  County,  'P/isconsin,  fair.  At 
least,  the  owner  of  these  bulls  should  nov.'  be  convinced  as  to  the  value 
of  possessing  a  proved  sire  that  can  transr.iit  high  production.   It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  other  dairymen  viewing  this  exhibit  should  not 
be  convinced  also. 

Records  of   Two  Sires  Used  in  One  Herd. 


Herd  Si 

re  Uo.  1 

• 

Dems 

Da^JLehters 

Milk  Butter- 

Milk  Butter- 

fat. 

fat. 

Pou-ids 

Pounds 

13,554 

457.5 

10,549 

299.6 

17,639 

629.7 

10,635 

329.5 

16,859 

574.3 

9,131 

295.2 

9,854 

378.2 

11,730 

414.3 

13,078 

430.0 

13,004 

355.8 

11,684 

431.6 

5,508 

195.1 

Herd  Sire  Uo.  2. 


jjams 


Daughters 


Milk 

Butter- 

Milk  Butter- 

f  c  t . 

f 

at. 

Founds 

Pour 

.ds 

15,105 

477.1 

19,113 

572.3 

15,715 

435.4 

18,103 

380.3 

0 ,  856 

327.4 

13,661 

470.4 

5,788 

165.0 

14,710 

484.4 

5,834 

210.3 

10,626 

360.3 

7,011 

234.7 

11,257 

3S8.8 

Average 
13.781  483.6  10.088  514.9 9.836  303.5 


'•'■ilk  Butt  erf  at 
Average  decrease  of 
daughters,  pounds.   3,693    158.-7 


_   14.578  455. _6_ 

Milk  Butt erf at 
Average  increase  of 
daughters,  pounds    4,693    147.1 


To  show  how  this  information  Wt-^s  obtained  s  full  set  of  dairy- 
herd- improvement-association  forms,  from  the  barn  book  to  the  tabula- 
tion strip,  was  on  display  at  the  Jefferson  County  fair. 
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Dairy-Hord-Impro-vemont  Association  Letter 

December,  1927. 
COMPiiKISOlJ  OF  DAIRY-HERD-IMPROVEmMt  "A^SO^iaTIONS 


GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  AVI|^;^  EUTTERFAT 

PRODUCTION  PER  CO"^  ^^^' '  ^  i^F  tLUt^Q,o 
(1924-25  and  1925-26) 


In  the  dairy-herd-improveiriont  association  letter  of  last 
month  a  table  v/as  given  showing  the  comparisons,  for  1924-25  and  1925-26, 
of  herds  grouped  according  to  buttcrfat  production  per  cow.   The  following 
table  gives  a  similir  study  of  the  associations  themselves. 

Comparison  of  records  of  dairy-hord-improvemcnt  associc.tions 


^,- 

Y-^r^r^  ,"::'. 

1924- 

-25 

19 

25 

-26 

13 'fat  production 
per  cow 

Number 
of  ass'ns. 

Percentage 
of  all  ass'ns. 

Number 
of  ass' 

ns. 

Percentage 
of  all  ass'ns. 

DgIow  200 
200  -  249 
250  -  299 
300  -  349 
350  -  400 
400  and  over 

2 

49 

210 

114 

5 

0.5 
12.9 
55.3 
30.0 

1.3 

1 

36 
238 
178 

12 

1 

0.2 
7.7 
51.1 
38.2 
2.6 
0,2 

r 

Totals 

380 

100.0 

466 

100.0 

The  above  tabic  shows  that  in  1924-25  31.3  per  cent  of  the 
associations  had  -an  average  butterfat  production  per  cow  of  300  pounds  or 
over.  T3y  1925-26  the  percentage  had  increased  to  41.0. 


The  1936-27  records  from  dairy-hord-iinproverncnt  associations 
arc  rapidly  corain,-  in  for  Gvmi  larization  and  study.   It  is  planned  to  start 
the  stock  tatulations  on  ^ipril  1  of  the  comin.:^;  year  instead  of  on  July  1, 
thereby  mt.kin^;  the  results  available ,  three  months  earlier.   To  make  those 
studies  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of  all  dairy 
extension  spocialists  is  dooired  in  havin^  all  available  1926-27  records 
sent  in  before  March  30. 

The  Annual  Inventory. 

In  ordor  that  its  information  may  be  kept  up-to-date,  the 
bureau  has  fo^jnd  it  advisable  to  obtain  data  at  least  once  i\   year  con- 
cernine  dairy-hcrd-improvemont  associations,  testint;;  circles,  etc. 
Accordingly,  blanks  have  been  sent  to  each  State  for  information  con- 
cerning these  or<;,'ani2ations  active  on  January  1,  1928. 

This  information  should  be  returned  as  promptly  as  possible 
after  January  1  in  order  that  the  summary  of  associations  by  States 
and  for  the  United  States  can  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 

Complete  Associ3.tion  Hecords  IJeedcd.. 

From  time  to  tim.c  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  need  for 
complete  information  on  the  tabulation  strips.   This  information  included 
testing  period,  months  in  milk,  months  on  test,  age,  weight,  freshening 
date,  etc.   It  is  nov/  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  complete 
records  of  associations.   The  testers  of  some  associations  send  records 
for  only  part  of  the  herds  and  no  records  for  some  herds.   In  order  that 
the  studies  made  from  the  records  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  complete 
data  are  necessary  for  all  herds  as  v/ell  as  for  all  cows,  as  stated  in 
the  uniform  rules  of  the  ronerican  Dairy  Science  Association. 


IJe\7S  Notes. 

It  is  v-ith  regret  that  the  bureau  annoionces  the  resignation 
of  its  Chief,  Dr.  C.  'V,  Larson.   Dr.  Larson  is  leaving  the  Department 
to  become  Director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  in  Chicago. 


J.  li.  Parker,  associate  dairy  husbandman,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  field  trip  to  severalMiddlc  Western  States,   In  '.Visconsin  he 
attended  a  regional  conference  of  testers  at  Menominee  Falls,   Fifteen 
testers  from  four  counties,  together  v;ith  the  covmty  agents,  were  in 
attendance.   This  vvas  the  first  conference  of  its  kind  held  in  IVisconsin, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  similar  meetings.   This 
tjTpe  of  conference  saves  the  supervisor's  time  and  is  very  effective  in 
developing  and  stimulating  the  tester  personnel,   Iowa,  Hichiga-n,  Hew  York, 
and  several  other  States  have  been  carrying  on  regular  series  of  regional 
conferences  '/ith  marked  success. 


«•  v.- 
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SUMMARY  OF  DAIRY-HEET-IMPROVEIffillT  .:  .30CIATI0NS 

AND 
TESTING  CLUBS  OR  CIECLES 
IF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ACTIVE  j;>NU.'mY  1,  1928 
(as  reported  by  dairy  specialists) 


During  the  past  year  the  gain  in  the  number  of  dairy-herd-improvement 
associations  was  13  per  cent  as  compared  -/vith  8  per  cent  in  1926  and  6  per 
cent  in  1925,   These  fibres  show  that  dairymen  are  realizing  more  and  more 
the  value  of  the  dairy-herd-improvement  association  in  increasing  milk  and 
butterfat  production  of  their  herds  by  application  of  business  methods.   The 
results  accomplished  by  these  associations  is  a  striking  testimony  of  their 
efficiency,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  has  been  made  from  a 
study  of  the  individual  cow  records  received  from  t!ie  associations. 


Results  of  Dairy-Herd- Improvement  Associations. 
Records  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 


Year 

Association 

Cow  Y(-ars 

Milk  (lbs.) 

Prior  to 

1920 

120 

37,362 

5,989 

1923-24 

129 

32,091 

7,092 

1924-25 

380 

98,704 

7,189 

1925-26 

476 

127,617 

7,316 

1926-27 

426 

116,908 

7,410 

247 
279 

284 
289 

295 


GROWTH  OF  DAIRY-KERD  IMPROVE.V.ENT  ASSOCIATIONS,  ICOo-lSCS 

L'p  to  and  including  1923  data  were  collected  on  July  1.  Beginning  with  1CS4 
reports  are  made  by  calendar  years.  Last  four  columns  give  data  for  January  1. 


:ate  '05  '07 

'08  '09 

'10 

•11 

'12 

'13 

'14 

'15 

'15 

•17 

•18 

'19 

•20 

'21 

'22 

'_2l_ 

'25 

105 

'26 

103 

'27 

102 

•28 

..ich.    1   4 

2   5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

15 

7 

13 

14 

11 

17 

53 

105 

Maine 

3   4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

5 

8 

11 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Kew  York 

1   1 

3 

9 

18 

21 

29 

55 

47 

43 

19 

25 

28 

24 

31 

27 

24 

23 

50 

42 

Vermont 

2 

8 

10 

11 

17 

28 

23 

33 

47 

18 

12 

IS 

17 

21 

20 

17 

23 

23 

25 

T.owa 

2 

5 

4 

8 

7 

8 

13 

23 

30 

15 

11 

14 

17 

22 

47 

56 

61 

77 

86 

California 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

9 

15 

16 

14 

13 

21 

21 

27 

20 

30 

35 

32 

"'Is  cons  in  ... 

9 

10 

10 

8 

11 

24 

37 

51 

SI 

112 

105 

115 

103 

127 

151 

176 

169 

159 

166 

■ibraska 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

10 

17 

Colorado 

...1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

9 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

14 

19 

24 

21 

35 

64 

4S 

45 

36 

42 

43 

49 

65 

Ohio  , ... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

20 

30 

24 

24 

41 

35 

36 

35 

21 

25 

28 

29 

r.'ashington 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

18 

11 

9 

6 

10 

10 

11 

10 

8 

11 

10 

:.ryland 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

7 

0 

4 

2 

6 

7 

s 

4 

9 

10 

8 

7 

Uinois 

4 

3 

2 

7 

3 

3 

17 

15 

27 

23 

25 

24 

23 

24 

23 

58 

34 

innesota  . 

...3 

7 

10 

9 

11 

22 

2S 

23 

21 

19 

23 

57 

55 

68 

84 

85 

105 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

11 

12 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

5 

4 

2 

4 

Oregon 

...1 

1 

1 

7 

11 

15 

17 

11 

6 

9 

5 

5 

4 

7 

8 

9 

11 

Utah 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

Massachusetts 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

6 

3 

6 

7 

9 

Virginia 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

5 

8 

10 

12 

13 

15 

IS 

18 

20 

Kansas  

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

15 

13 

13 

13 

9 

8 

11 

13 

14 

Indiana 

2 

2 

3 

7 

9 

7 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

17 

25 

31 

34 

Kentucky  

...1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

* 

Missouri 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

11 

12 

13 

19 

21 

25 

New  Jersey  

...2 

3 

4 

8 

9 

9 

12 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

11 

17 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Connecticut  

..  1 
2 

3 
0 

6 
0 

3 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
2 

0 
2 

2 
0 

1 
0 

1 
2 

2 
5 

4 
5 

5 

North  Carolina 

5 

Louisiana  

.  ., 

.  .1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

9 

10 

8 

Nevada  

.  .1 

0 

]. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

Arizona 

2 

2 

1 

6 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Rhode  Island 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 

.2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

4 

8 

3 

8 

9 

12 

Mississippi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Montana  

...1 

2 
8 

0 

4 

0 
6 

0 
3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

2 
2 

4 
2 

3 

2 

7 
2 

7 

Tennessee 

1 

3 

New  Mexico  

,.,1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Wyoming 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

2 

1 

1 
0 

3 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

3 

Georgia 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

I 

1 

2 

6 

8 

5 

3 

6 

4 

Cklahoca 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

12 

South  Carolina 

1 
3 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 

Texas 

3 

Arkansas 

...1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total   1   4 
*No  report. 


25  40  64  S2  100  153  211  345  459  353  385  468  452  513  627  732  777  837  947 
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SUI^ai.lRY  OF  D:jRY-H?.R.D-IivlPKOVEJ/!ENT  AS30C:.  TIONS   i:i  TI-IE 
imiTED  ST-^'TES  -  i\C':WZ.  Jii^TJ.iRY  i,    1928 


tatc 


Niiinber 

of 
assns. 


N-uintcr 

of 
herds 


.labpma  3  35 

xizona  2  72 

.rkansas  2  54 

;?.lifornin.  32  1,323 

dorado  9  105 

oiinecticut  5  95 

•corgia  1  20 

daho  12  401 

llinois  34  844 

ndiana  34  809 

0'--  85  2,103 

ansas  14  338 

Quisiana  2  28 

aryl^nd  7  147 

assachusetts  9  205 

ichigan  105  2,423 

innesota  105  2,560 

ississippi  1  23 

issouri  25  552 

ontajia  7  150 

:  bra ska  17  405 

ov  Fanpshire  4  73 

D\7  Jersey  17  385 

31V  Mexico  2  50 

3V7  York  42  1,002 

Drill  Carolina       5  77 

)rth  D^^krota  4  88 

lio  29  702 

dahoma  12  206 

regon  11  455 

mnsylvania  65  1,538 

)uth  Dakota  8  179 

mnessee  3  55 

)xas  3 

iah  5  232 

jrmont  25  580 

.rginia  20  351 

ishington  10  224 

;st  Virginia  4  69 

.sconsin  165  4,241 


NiJJT.bcr 

of 
cov.s 


1,525 

1,998 

265 

61, 175 

1,788 

2,095 

500 

4,987 

13,975 

10,877 

30,517 

5,985 

1,917 

4,185 

4,263 

27,745 

35 , 446 

425 

B.t02 

3 ,  043 

0 ,  c^'-'o 

1 ,  393 
9,245 
1,403 

20,621 
2,736 
1,835 
9,217 
4,483 
9,147 

22,937 

2,520 

1,657 

No 

2,419 

11,470 

10,207 
5,184 
1,191 

69,115 


iivcragc   per 

assn.. 
Herds  Co-'S 


Total  dairy  Forccntage 
co-,/s      of  GOV'S  in 
(■B-.A.'.;,  Ests)  D.H.I.a's. 


11.7 

35,0 

27.0 

41.3 

11.7 

19,2 

20.0 

35.4 

24,8 

2".  8 

24.5 

24.1 

14.0 

21.0 

22,8 

23.1 

24.4 

23.0 

22,5 

21.4 

23.9 

18.2 

22.5 

25.0 

15.4 
22.0 
24.2 
""  7.2 
--^  1  ,  o 
25.2 
22.4 
18.3 
da,ta  rc^Dort 
46.4 
25. 2 
18.0 
22.4 
17.2 
25.5 


cc. 


54].  7 
999,0 
132,5 
■,:9ll■8^ 
198.7 
419  .0 
600.0 
415.5 
411.0 
319.9 
354.8 
427,5 
958 . 5 
597.9 
473,7 
264.2 
337.6 
425,0 
352.1 
434.7 
366.8 
349.5 
543,8 
704.0 
491.0 
557.2 
459.0 
317 . 8 
375.5 
331.5 
352.9 
327.5 

C-KO  '7 
OOi^  «  o 

-J:83.6 

458.8 
510-4 
518.4 
297.8 
415.4 


350,000 
35,000 
379.000 
602,000 
242 , 000 
109.000 
345 , 000 
170,000 
968,000 
593,000 

1,314,000 
701,000 
204,000 
185,000 
134,000 
849 , COO 

1,528,000 
390,000 
827,000 
175,000 
513,000 
77,000 
122,000 
55,000 

1,330,000 
321,000 
458,000 
917,000 
610,000 
213,000 
855,000 
518,000 
445,000 

92,000 
284,000 
364,000 
270,000 
219,000 
1,99^SOOO 


0.5 

5.7 

0.1 

10.2 

0.7 

1.9 

0.2 

2.9 

1.4 

1.6 

2.3 

0.9 

0.9 

2,3 

3.2 

3.3 

2.3 

0.1 

1.1 

1.7 

1.0 

1.8 

7.6 

2.2 

1.6 

0.9 

0.4 

1.0 

0.7 

4.2 

2.7 

0.5 

0.4 

2.5 
4,0 
2.8 
1.9 
0.5 
5.5 


947   23,327 


414,891 


19,972,000 


»tal 

^erage  *24.7     439.5  2.0 

Averages  computed  on  basis  of  944  associations  as  Texas  did  not  report  minber  of 

herds  or  cows  for  its  three  associations. 
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TEN  HIGIffiST  SI'.^Tj:^    IN  DAIRY  HERD    IMPROVEivlENT 
ASSOCIATION   .iOIxK     -  BASED   ON  VARIOUS  FACTORS. 
JMHJARY   i:    1927  a:ID  JANUARY   1,    1928. 


Largest  NumlDer  of 
D.H.I. A. 's. 


Largest  Number 
of  Members. 


1927 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Pennsylvania 
New  York 
California 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Ohio 


-  1928 
y/i  scons  in 
Michigan  )tie 
Minnesota) 
Iowa 

Pennsylvania 
New  York 
Illinois  )tie 
Indiana  ) 
California 
Ohio 


1927 

7isconsin 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

California 

Perrsylvania 

New  York 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Ohio 


1928 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
lov/a 

Pennsylvania 
California 
New  York 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Ohio 


Largest  Number  of 
Cows  in  D.H.I. A. 's, 


Highest  Percentage  of 
All  Cows  on  Test. 


1927 


1928 


1927 


1928 


Wisconsin 

California 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Illinois 

Vermont 

Indiana 


'»Yi  scon  sin 

California 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Nev;  York 

Illinois 

Vermont 

Indiana 


California 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

Arizona 

Vermont 

Vv'isconsin 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Utah 

Virginia 


California 

New  Jersey 

Arizona 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

Idaho 

Virginia 


TESTING  CLUBS  OR  CIRCLES  AS  REPORTED  BY 
STATE  DAIRY  SPECIALISTS. 


State 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Clubs 

Herds 

Cows 

Arizona 

1 

6 

85 

Maryland 

4 

90 

1.105 

Minnesota* 

7 

311 

2,745 

Missouri 

1 

14 

196 

Montana 

1 

16 

160 

New  York 

4 

68 

544 

Nevada 

2 

12 

297 

N.  Carolina 

1 

8 

34 

N.  Dakota 

14 

200 

1,952 

Oregon 

2 

32 

399 

ViTashington 

10 

614 

6,C40 

Average  Per  Club 
No.  of       No.  of 
Herds        Cov/s. 


6.0 

85.0 

22.5 

276.2 

51.8 

457.7 

14.0 

195.0 

16.0 

160.0 

17.0 

135.0 

6.0 

148.5 

8,0 

34.0 

14.3 

139. -4 

16.0 

199.5 

61.4 

604.0 

Total 
Average 


47 


1,371 


13,558 


29.8 


Data  reported  on  6   circles   and  averages  betsed  on  5 
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OFFICIALS  IN  CH^ZE   OF  DAIRY-Hii^r.L-JiL-^IlOVEMElTT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  STAT15S. 


ALAJ^A^LA F.  W.  Burns,  Exten^-.ion  Service ;  College  of  ^gr:  c\;':.ture,  A.uburn. 

ARIZONA Clyde  F.  L.ov/e,  3xi.3nsion  Service,  College  of  A^ricilzxire,    •Tuccon. 

AKKAI^ISAS  v;.  H.  iToodley,  Sxtenaicn  Service,  College  of  Agricalture,  Fayettcvill.- 

CiJjTT'OHSlA  ....G.  E.  Gordon,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley. 

CC:.or..ADO C,  A.  Smith, c/o>Statfc  ri.--ury  Conri-'.csioner,  Fort  Collins. 

COIIiTECTICUT  ...A.  R.  Merrill,  Extencion  Service,  Connecticat  Agricultural  College, 
^  Storrs, 

PELAi'i/'ARE   C.  A.  McCue,  Director  of  Extension,  School  of  Agriculture,  Newark 

FLORIDA  H,  L.  Brown,  Exbonsion  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  Gainesville. 

GEORGIA  F.  w,  Fitch,  Ext.  Div.,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens. 

IDAHO  D,  L.  Fourt,  State  House,  BoJse. 

ILLINOIS  C.  S.  Rhode,  Extension  Service,  CclLege  of  Agricult'iire,  Urhana. 

J.  H.  B.-'<-^ck,     ''        "        "     "      "         " 

B'TDIAI'TA G,  A.  iJiriHiams,  Dept.  of  Agri,  Ext.,  School  of  Agriculture, Lafayette. 

IOWA B"arton  Oderkirk,  Agr,  Ext.,  lov/a  State  Colle£-e  ox  Agriculture,  Ames, 

_  Earl  Shnltz,      "     "      "     "      "      "     "  n 

P  Floyd  Arnold      "     "      "     "     "      "     "  " 

KAl'^SAS  J.  W.  Linn,  Extension  Division,  Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Marjhactan. 
KENTUCKY  E.  H.  Prei^ritt,  Extension  Service,  Co.','' jgc  of  Agriculture,  Lexington. 

LOUISIANA  ....  E.  \I.    Neasham,  Extension  Department,  A.  &  M,  College,  Baton  Rouge. 

iMAINE  R,  F.  Talhot,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Orono 

MARYLAND  J.  A.  Conover,    Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  College  Pk. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  Excension  Service,  Mass.  Agri.  Ool.i  ege,  ArrJieist. 

MICHIGAN  A.  C.  Baltzer,  Exccnsion  Service,  Mioh.  Agri.  College,  East  Lansing. 

R.  H.    Addy,  "  ''  "  "  "    ^'  "  " 

R.  E.    Horwood,    Marquette,    Mich. 

MINNESOTA   ...,    E.  A.    Harcn,    Agri.    Ext.,    College   of  Agri..  ,    Una  vgr&lty  Farm,    St.    Paul 

h  C.  E.    Geddes        ^"  "  "  "  "  "  "  "  " 

'  Ramer  Lei_~hton      "  "  "  "  "  "  "  "  " 

*IISSISSIPPI.  .  .    L.  A..    Higgins,    Extension   Service,    A.    &  M.    College. 

vflSSOURI    M.  J.   ReguT'.,    Agri.    Exb.    Service,    College   of  Agriculture,    ColujTibia. 

A,  F.    Sr-e-zcns,      "        "  "  "  "  "  " 

^ONTAI^fA J.  0,    Tre-usven,    Ext,    Ser.  ,    Montana  State   College   of  Agri.,    Bozeman. 

!IE3RASKA M.  L.  Flack,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture,    Lincoln. 

•JEVADA V.  E.  Scott,    Agricultural   Extension,    College   of  Agriculture,   Reno 

SIS7  HAf'IPSHIRE.    G.  L.  V/augh,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agricuilare,    Dixrham. 

SIE'.?  JERSEY    ....E.  J.  Perry,    Division   of  Ext,,    State   College  of  Agri,, New  Brunswick. 

R.  C.  Connelly,        "  "        "  "  "  "        "  "  n 
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'■^u  J2XIC0  ...... E.E.  Anderson,  IDxtc^nsion  Scrvicn,  11, 'd.    College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College. 

'■^":   YORK G.  "17.  Tailby,  Jr.,  Txtcnsion  Service,  N.Y.  St^te  College  of 

Agrical'curo,  Ithaca. 

I'ORTH  CAROLINA..  J.  A.  Arcy,  Ext,  Ser. ,  N.C.  St.-tc .  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College  Station,  Raleigh, 

!^ORTH  DAKOTA A.M.  Cli.-lley,  Agri.  Ext.,  W. Dak. Agricultural  College,  Agri- 
cultural College , 

OHIO Ivan  McKelli-o,  Agri.  Ext.  "Jork,  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA J. 17.  Boehr,  Extension  Service,  Okla.  Agricultural  College, 

Stillrater. 
OREGON N.C.  Jamison,  Extension  Service,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis. 

FEMSYLVANIA C.R.    Gearhart,    Agricultural  Extension,  School   of  Agri.,    State   Gol.. 

I.O.    Sidelmann,  "  "  "  "        "  "  """ 

RHODE  ISLMID H.Burdick,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 

SOUTI-r  CAROLINA.  .  .J. P.  LaMastcr,  Extension  Service,  Clemson  Agri.  College, 

Cleir.son  College. 
SOUTT-"  DAJ-COTA G.  Hee'bink,  Ext.  Liv,,  S.Dak.  State  College  of  Agricultiire, 

Brookings, 
TENNESEE CA.  Hutton,  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture, 

KnoxviTle. 
TEXAS  J.L.  Thomas,  Extension  Service,  A.  &.   M.  College  of  Texas, 

College  Station. 
\ 
UTAH '7illiam  Peterson,  Director  of  Extension,  Agricultural  College  of 

Utah,  Logan. 

VERMONT E.H.  Loveland,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Burlington. 

VIRGINIA F.A.  Buchanan,  Extension  Division, Va,  A.  6c  U.    College,  Blacksburg. 

Geo.  H.  Carev,  Jr.,    "     "      "  ."    "     "         " 

'.TEST  VIRGINIA.  .. -J. V.  Hopkins,  Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  Morgan- 

t  ov  n . 

WASHINGTON Roy  C.  Jones,  Extension  Service,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Pullmcin. 

WISCONSIN A.J.  Crrmer,  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College  of  .^-riculturc,  Madison. 

H.C.  Searles,  150  S.  Hickory  Street , Fond  du  Lac. 
Erwin  Sutton,  Augusta. 

vTYOMIMG D.J.  Robertson,  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agriculture,  Laramie. 
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aThb  key  to  successful  dairying 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON  D.C 


Dairy- Herd- Improvement  Association  Letter 

March,    1928. 


Vol.   4  No,   3 


STUDIES  OF  STATE  DAIRY-HERI>- IMPROVEMENT-ASSOCIATION  RECORDS. 


In  the  August,    1927   letter,   an  e-nnouncement  was  made   relative 
to   the   tabulations, "by  States,   made  "by  this  "bureau.     Last  year  the 
work  was   started  on  July  1,    and  all  1925-26  records,    that  had  been 
received  prior   to   that   time  were    included.     By  the   time   the   studies 
were  completed  and  copies   returned  to   the   States    it  was   late   in  the 
season,    possibly  too  late   in  many  cases  for  using  the   results   in 
exhibits  at  fall  fairs  and  meetings. 

It   is  felt   that  most  of   the   1926-1927   records   should  be   in 
this  office  by  March  31  ,    and  accordingly  the   date  for  starting  these 
studies  has  been  advanced  to  April  2.     By   this  arrangement    it  is 
hoped  that   the  v/ork  will  be  completed  and  copies   rstr.rned  to   the 
States  by  July   1,      The   studies  will   include   the  following; 

Relation  of  Milk  Production  to  Other  Factors. 
Relation  of  Butterfat   Production  to  Other  Eactors. 
Influence   of  the    Season  of  Freshening. 
Comparison  of  Purebreds  and  Grades. 
Relation  of   the   Cost  of  Grain  to   Other  Factors. 


COMPLETE  RECORDS  NECESSARY. 

Some  testers  still  give  insufficient  information  on  the 
individual  cow  records.   In  the  malcing  of  herd  and  association 
summaries,  copies  of  which  are  returned  to  the  States,  certain 
information  is  essential.   The  name  of  the  ovvner,  association, 
and  State,  and  the  name  and  number  of  the  cov/  on  test  are  usually 
given.   The  months  on  test,  months  in  milk,  and  testing  period 
are  often  left  out.   These  items  are  necessary.   The  freshening 
dates  and  dry  dates  are  also  important.   The  production  data  and 
feed  consumption  data  are  generally  given  although  a  number  of 
testers  have  failed  to  include  the  feeding  information.   Strange 
to  say,  some  testers  have  omitted  value  of  product;  and  some  have 
omitted  the  items  of  cost  of  roughage,  including  pasture,  cost 
of  grain,  and  total  feed  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  above  data,  v/hich  are  necessary  to  make 
complete  herd  and  association  summaries,  there  are  other  data  that 
make  the  records  increasingly  valuable.   Information  on  breeding 
is  of  value  to  the  member,  to  the  State  specialist,  and  to  this 
bureau.   The  proving  of  pxxrebred  dairy  sires  based  on  comparisons 
of  production  records  of  daughters  and  the  dams  of  those  daughters 
is  being  stressed  in  most  Str.tes  at  the  present  time.   In  order  to 
prove  sires,  the  name,  number,  and  breed  of  the  sire  and  the 
name  and  number  of  the  dam  of  the  cow  on  test,  together  with  the 
months  in  milk,  months  on  test,  production  of  milk  and  butterfat, 
should  also  be  included. 

The  quality  of  records  kept  has  improved  markedly  from  year 
to  year.   Perhaps  this  indicates  better  testers,  on  the  average, 
now  than  formerly.  With  better  testers  and  with  more  nearly  complete 
records,  the  members  are  able  to  improve  their  herds  still  further. 
This  may  explain,  at  least  in  part,  the  continued  increase  in  pro- 
duction per  cow  of  the  cows  in  dairy-herd- improvement  associat'.ons. 
If  we  are  to  make  further  progress  in  this  work  or  even  to  hold 
the  ground  already  won,  records  completely  filled  out  and  used  to 
their  fullest  extent  are  necessary. 


APPRECIATION. 

Through  the'  splendid  cooperation  of  the  State  dairy 
specialists  in  sending  information  on  the  number  of  active 
dairy-herd- improvement  associations  .their  location,  number  of 
members,  and  number  of  cows  on  test,  the  completion  of  the  summary 
in  time  for  the  February  letter  v/as  made  possible.   On  the  follow- 
ing page  will  be  found  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  947  active 
associations  and  the  47  testing  clubs  and  circles  reported. 


.w^vyvirc^Ddt. 
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THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYING 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON  D.C 

JUN  2  7  1928 


•'?JV'  •'■•fTv    ,., 

Dairy-Herd- Improvement  Association  Letter  i»  tsMiMS  vol.   4,   Ho.   4. 

April,    1928. 

Efficiency  and  Economy 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  analyses  of  records  of 
individual  cows  in  dairy-herd-improvement  associations,  followed 
"by  the  application  of  the  factors  of  selection,  feeding,  and  breed- 
ing, lead  to  increased  efficiency  and  economy  of  production.   In 
order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  dairymen  from 
these  records,  efficiency  and  economy  must  also  enter  into  the 
supervisory  side  of  the  problem,  that  is,  in  the  organization  and 
reorganization  of  the  association,  in  the  training  and  supervision 
of  testers,  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  seeing  that  the  lessons 
shown  by  the  records  are  actually  applied  by  all  the  members. 

Improvement  in  methods  used  in  supervisory  work  is  not  a  new 
development.  Better  methods  have  been  evolving  since  the  first 
association  brought  its  problems.   In  the  last  few  years  the  rapid 
growth  in  numbers  of  associations  has  brought  about  a  greater  need 
for  improved  methods. 

Probably  the  most  effective  methods  developed  in  the  last  few 
years  for  improved  efficiency  in  dairy-herd-improvement  association 
work  have  been  the  follov/ing: 

(1)  Training  schools  for  testers.   Definite  courses  of  intensive 
instruction  for  prospective  testers  are  given  at  the  universities. 

(2)  Careful  selection  of  testers.  The  testers  are  carefiilly 
selected  from  lists  of  applicants  who  have  had  dairy  experience  and 
who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  leadership  in  dairy-herd- 
improvement  association  work» 
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(3)  Local  dairy  leader  method  of  organization.   In  place  of 
the  personal  canvass  for  members  by  the  specialist  and  county  agents, 
the  interest  for  organization  is  aroused  and  actual  signing  of 
membership  blanks  is  accomplished,  through  the  county  dairy  committee 
or  local  community  dairy  leaders.   With  this  method  the  organization 
becomes  one  sponsored  by  the  dairymen  themselves,  and  one  in  which 
they  will  take  more  interest. 

(4)  State  and  regional  testers'  conferences.  By  holding  group 
conferences,  preferably  with  the  county  agents  of  the  counties 
represented,  closer  relationships  are  developed,  broader  programs  are 
planned,  and  elements  of  supervision  that  save  much  field  time  are 
worked  out, 

(5)  Exhibits,  tours,  and  picnics.   Through  the  group  conferences 
plans  can  be  worked  out  for  the  testers  so  that  successful  exhibits, 
tours,  and  picnics  can  be  held.   Exhibits  and  tours  offer  a  real  medium 
through  which  association  results  can  be  demonstrated  both  to  the  members 
and  to  non-members. 

The  five  practices  just  mentioned  do  not  constitute  the  v/hole 
range  of  improved  practices  that  have  been  developed  by  the  dairy 
extension  specialists.   They  do,  however,  show  that  the  specialists 
are  working  on  methods  to  meet  the  need  for  economy  in  supervision 
and  increased  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  dairy-herd- improvement 
associations. 

Progress  in  State  Studies 

Work  is  nov;  progressing  rapidly  on  the  State  tabulations,  and 
it  is  believed  that  these  studies  will  furnish  some  interesting 
comparisons  virith  the  studies  by  States  completed  a  year  ago. 

Eor  those  States  having  a  small  number  of  records  the  studies 
based  on  season  of  freshening  and  on  purebreds  and  grades  by  ages 
will  not  be  made.   Such  studies  require  a  large  niamber  of  records  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  relationships.   In  fact,  if  made  from  a  small 
number  of  records  the  results  may  be  actually  misleading. 


Hew  Introduction  Project 

The  every-other-month  type  of  testing  association  as  a  workable 
organization  for  dairy-herd- improvement,  where  the  herds  are  small  and 
where  the  cost  of  membership  in  a  regular  association  would  be  too 
great,  is  being  introduced  in  Alabama.   This  is  not  a  new  type  of  or- 
ganization as  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  a  limited  territory 
in  Minnesota  for  a  number  of  years.   L.  H.  Stinnett  has  been  appointed 
on  this  project  in  Alabama.   It  is  planned  to  have  several  of  these 
organizations  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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COJffARISON  OF  BUTTERPAT-PRODUCTION  RECORDS  OF  HERDS  IN 
DAIRY-HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

(1924-25,  1925-26,  and  1926-27) 

In  the  November,  1927,  letter  a  table  V7as  shov/n  comparing 
the  herds  in  dairy-herd  improvement  aosociations  for  the  tv/o 
testing  years  1924-25  and  1925-25,   The  follov/ing  table  also 
includes  the  recently  studied  herd  comparisons  for  the  testing 
year  1926-27. 

Comparison  of  Records  of  Herds  Grouped  According  to 
Butt erf at  Production 

(1924-25,  1925-26,  and  1926-27) 


Totals 


Butt erf at 

1924-25 

1925 

-25 

1926-27 

uroduction 

No.  of  %   of  all 

No.  of 

1o  of -all; 

No.  of 

fo  of  all 

per  CO"/. 

herds.     herds. 

herds. 

herds. 

herds. 

herds. 

(pounds) 

199  and  less 

307       6.1 

552 

5.4 

480 

4.2 

200  -  249 

1,080      21.5 

1,803 

17.6 

1,847 

16.2 

250  -  299 

1,631      32.4 

3,191 

31.2 

3,607 

31.7 

300  -  349 

1,261      25.1 

2,931 

28.6 

3,263 

28.7 

350  -  399 

562      11.2 

1,244 

12.1 

1,591 

14.0 

400  -  44S 

140       2.8 

406 

4.0 

470 

4.2 

450  -  499 

41       0.8 

90 

0.9 

92 

0,8 

500  and  over 

8       0.1 

24 

0.2 

20 

0,2 

5,030 


100.0   10,241 


100.0   11,370 


100.0 


yj>y. 


M-J 
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This  table  shows  a  constant  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
herds  in  the  higher  producing  groups  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  lower  producing  groups.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1924-25,  40,0  per  cent  of  the  herds  averaged  over  300  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow;  in  1925-26,  45.8  per  cent;  and  in  1926-27, 
47.9  per  cent.   This  indicates  that  the  associations  are  successful 
in  developing  the  low  producing  herds  to  higher  production  by  cull- 
ing, feeding,  and  breeding.   The  following  table  shows  a  similar 
trend  of  progress. 

Progress  in  Results  of  Dairy-Herd-Improvement  Association  Work 


Year 

Wo. 

of 

Cow 

Ave.  milk 

Ave.  butterfat 

associations 

,  years. 

(pounds) 

(po-unds) 

Prior  to 

1920 

120 

40,000 

5,077 

247 

1923-24 

105 

25,850 

7,060 

279 

1924-25 

371 

95,102 

7,257 

286 

1925-26 

409 

108,312 

7,322 

288 

1926-27 

522 

142,084 

7,410 

295 

The  association  averages  can  be  grouped  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  herd  averages  -  according  to  the  butterfat  production  per  cow. 
The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  of  associations  ?/hen  grouped 
in  this  manner. 


Comparison  of  Sutterfat-Production  Records  of 
Dairy-Herd  Improvement  Associations. 


(1924-25,  1925-26,  and  1926-27) 


Butterfat 

1924- 

-25 

1925-26 

1926- 

-27 

production 

No 

of 

fo   of  all 

No.  c 

)f 

fo   of  all 

No.  of 

fo 

of  all 

per  cow 

ass'ns. 

ass 'ns. 

ass'ns. 

ass'ns. 

ass'ns , 

ass 'ns. 

(pounds) 

Below  200 

2 

0.5 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

200  -  249 

49 

12.9 

36 

7.7 

34 

6.5 

250  -  299 

210 

55.3 

238 

51.1 

262 

50.2 

300  -  349 

114 

30,0 

178 

38.2 

210 

40.2 

350  -  399 

5 

1.3 

12 

2.6 

15 

2.9 

400  and  over 

- 

- 

1 

0.2 

~ 

- 

Totals 


380 


100.0 


455 


100.0 


522 


100.0 


In  1924-25,  31.3  per  cent  of  the  associations  studied  had  an  average 
butterfat  production  per  cov;  of  300  pounds  or  more;  in  1925-26,  41.0  per 
cent,  and  in  1926-27,  43.1  per  cent. 
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Further  Studies  of  D.H.I. A.  Herds, 
1926-27  Records, 


In  the  previous  issues  of  the  D.H,I.A,  Letter  for  this  year 
tables  were  included  giving  various  herd  and  association  comparisons. 
The.  records  included  in  these  studies  are  those  sent  in  for  sum- 
marization by  the  various  State  Specialists  and  include  all  records 
that  were  sufficiently  complete  to  include  in  herd  and  association 
summaries.  The  two  tables  following  are  a  continuation  of  the  stud- 
ies included  in  the  May  letter.   In  the  May  letter  the  tables  inclu- 
ded a  herd  classification  into  butterfat  groups  for  all  of  the 
records  studied.   The  tables  herewith  give  the  same  information  by 
States,  giving  the  herds  in  the  various  butterfat  groups  in  percent- 
ages rather  than  the  actual  numbers.  By  giving  percentages  the 
comparisons  by  States  can  be  made  more  readily.   The  second  table 
is  derived  from  the  first  and  gives  the  percentage  of  herds  below 
300  pounds  of  butterfat  and  the  percentage  above  300  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  average  milk  and  butterfat  produ.ction  per  cow  for 
all  the  herds  in  the  State  whose  records  were  included  is  also  given. 


i 


Herd  Classification  —  By  States 
(in  percentages) 

Dairy-Herd- Improvement  Associations 

Based  on  Butterfat  Averages  -  testing  year  1926-1927, 


r" 


Jtate 


Butterfat   Groups 
Percentage  of  All  Herds  Studied  by  States  1926-27. 
39  "r^      200-      \      250-"^  300-    :    35C^~"~400T~450-  Vl 

J349  i  399    449 

"32a 


Total  No^ 
of  Herds 
Studied 

27904 
17829 

1,454 

A»Q51 

__517 

512 

'473 

433" 


0,2  ii   11,370 


Herd  Classification  -  By  States 

Based  on  Butterfat  Averages  of  Herds  in 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations  1926-27, 
Percentage  of  Herds  Belov;  300  Lbs.  B'fat.  and  above  300  Lbs.  B'fat 


Average  for  all  herds  studied 


4,4 

1     " ' 

4.2 

3.9 
4,4 

1    1 

1 

S.9 
'    4.8 
' '379   '"" 

Rev.   York 

S_K_Dak.,. 

Georgia 


100,0 


Louisijina,_ 

Alabama 


100.0. 
100.0 


United  States  \    52,1 


47.9 


_7^383. 
.  7,67.7_ 
-..7».055_ 

5,585_ 
_  5 , 595 

4,879 
--.4a45^ 

7,410 


.3^9_. 
.3^6_ 

3.c8 
4.8 
4",  8 

4^5 

4.0 


289 
275 
286 
287 
284 
277 
277' 
287 
^275 

_289„ 

_2.74. 

270 

251 

268 

"234' 

.188 

295 
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Use  of  the  Slide  Rule  for  Testers 

A  few  of  the  testers  in  dairy-herd— improvement  associations 
are  using  slide  rules  in  making  computations.   These  testers  find 
that  it  is  possihle  to  do  the  work  much  more  rapidly  T,7ith  a  slide 
rule  than  hy  the  use  of  computing  books,   A  ten  inch  slide  rule  is 
accurate  to  one  part  in  one  thousand  or  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  saving  of  time  in  the  tester's  work  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  whole  prohlera  can  be  computed  for  each  animal  as  a  continuous 
operation  v/ithout  clearing  the  rule  at  each  step,   Im  the  coding 
of  the  records  in  this  bureau  we  have  fotrnd  the  use  of  the  slide 
rule  for  certain  divisions  and  computations  to  be  a  time  saver 
over  the  use  of  calctilating  machines. 


News  Notes. 


There  are  now  72  herd  testing  units  and  50,000  cows  londer 
the  control  of  the  United  Cow  Testing  Association  of  Victoria 
(Australia)*   A  system  of  branding  all  cows  under  test  has  been 
instituted  in  order  that  they  may  be  identified  v/hen  changing 
owners. 
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MORE  THAN  1,000  DAIRY- HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  dairy-herd- improvement 
association  work  in  the  United  States,  the  1,000  figure  has  been  reached. 
Although  the  exact  number  in  operation  on  July  1  is  not  known,  reports 
received  from  the  State  dairy  specialists  on  that  date  show  that  the 
number  exceeded  1,000.   Assioming  the  number  of  cows  per  association  to  be 
the  same  as  of  January  1,  1928,  the  total  n-umber  of  cows  on  monthly  test 
at  the  present  time  is  approximately  450,000. 

TESTING  IN  FINLAND 

A  recent  publication,  "Statistik  over  Kontrollforeningarnas", 
in  Finland  gives  interesting  information  about  the  progress  of  testing 
work  in  that  country  from  1913  to  1926.   In  Finland  organizations  created 
for  the  pxirpose  of  testing  cows  for  milk  and  butterfat  are  known  as 
control  societies.   The  following  table  shows  that  in  addition  to  the 
growth  in  number  of  societies  in  Finland  daring  the  period  1913-1926, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  production  per  cow  except  for  the 
period  during  the  World  War  and  shortly  thereafter. 
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Growth  in  Control-Society  Y/ork  in  Finland 
1913-1926. 


Year 

No .    of 

Total 

Milk 

Butterfat 

societies 

cows. 

(pounds ) 

(per  cent ) 

(potinds) 

1913 

132 

43,392 

4,589 

3.87 

178 

1914 

189 

60,590 

4,413 

3.86 

170 

1915 

214 

55,647 

4,220 

5.84 

162 

19  IS 

243 

82,275 

4,530 

3.83 

176 

1917 

22  S 

72,489 

4,189 

3,86 

161 

1918 

153 

45 , 159 

5,489 

3.91 

136 

1919 

145 

41,927 

3,619 

3.88 

141 

1920 

192 

57 , 195 

4,103 

3.87 

15S 

1921 

235 

57,773 

4,332 

3.93 

170 

1922 

257 

82,166 

4,530 

3.92 

180 

1923 

322 

101,080 

4.555 

3.90 

178 

1924 

359 

114,965 

4,778 

3.92 

187 

1925 

430 

135,255 

5,155 

3.93 

202 

1925 

545 

159,250 

5,339 

3.95 

211 

Grouping  of  Control  Societies  on  Basis  of  Average  Milk  Production 

Per  Cow  Per  Society  -  1925. 


Milk  production  per  cov 


Control  societies 


;ows 


irounas 


Numbei 


'^i  of  all  societies       Number       $  of  all  cows 


5,600  and  ov^r 

26 

4.8 

5,500  -  e.ooo 

156 

28.7 

4,S50  -  5,500 

131 

24.1 

4,400  -  4,950 

115 

21.2 

3,350  -   4,400 

79 

14.6 

Under  5,850 

35 

o.o 

12,431 

7.8 

56,1-?1 

35.2 

36,65:9 

23.0 

28,6G2 

18.0 

18,071 

11.4 

7,308 

4.6 

Total 

Average  5,339 


543 


100.0 


159,250 


100.0 
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Grouping  of  Control  Societies  on  Basis  of  Average  Butterfat  Production 

Per  Cow  Per  Society  -  1926. 


B'fat  production  p3r  cov7     Control   Societies 


Covrs 


Pounds 


Number 


^  of  all  societies   Number  ^6  of  all  cows. 


264  and  over 

20 

242  -  264 

35 

220  -  242 

110 

198  -  220 

151 

176  -  198 

125 

154  -  176 

79 

Under  154 

22 

Total 

543 

Average    211 

3.7 
6.6 
20.3 
27.8 
23.0 
14.5 
4.1 


9,127 

5.7 

13.898 

8.7 

35,794 

22.5 

45,988 

28.9 

31,960 

20.1 

18,026 

11.3 

4,457 

2.8 

100.0 


159,250 


100.0 


According  to  the  report,  the  estinated  number  of  cov/s  in  Finland  is 
1,300,000  with  an  average  yearly  milk  production  of  3,740  pounds.  About 
12  per  cent  of  all  the  cows,  or  159,000,  are  in  control  societies.   The 
average  yearly  milk  production  of  control  society  cows  is  5,339  pc-inds, 
v/hich  is  about  43  per  cent  more  than  the  average  yearly  production  of  all 
the  cov/s  in  the  country. 

HERD  TESTING  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

1925-26 


The  n-oiTiber  of  ccvs  on  test  in  So\ith  Australia  in  1925-26  was  1,509 
in  four  associations  as  compared  with  2,098  in  five  associations  in  1924-25. 
In  2  925-26,  however,  there  was  an  improvement  in  prodv,ction.  During  this 
period  each  cow  produced,  on  the  average,  577  gallons,  or  5,770  pounds^  of 
mi'k  and  249  pounds  of  butterfat.   In  1924-25  the  average  production  was  540 
gallons,  or  5,400  pounds,  of  milk  and  236  pounds  of  butterfat.   The  number  of 
co'.'s  on  test  in  1925-26  represents  approximately  1  per  cent  of  all  the  cows 
in  the  State  of  South  Australia.   It  is  estimated  that  the  production  per 
GOV/  of  all  the  cov/s  in  South  Australia  in  1925-26  was  324  gallons,  or 
3,240  pounds,  of  milk  and  approximately  140  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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GREAT  EXPAIISIQN  III  GEKaAI^'  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  Germany  testing  associations  or,  as  they  are  called, 
"milk  cow  control  societies"  have  "been  in  operation  since  1897. 
During  the  world  war  the  number  of  testing  associations  declined 
markedly.   Following  the  war,  however,  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment in  number  of  associations  and  in  cows  on  test  has  taken 
place  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  19C8  there  were  207  control  societies  in  operation  in  Germany. 
By  1922,  the  ntimber  had  increased  to  1,058;  on  January  1,  1925,  to  1,610; 
on  January  1,  1926,  to  2,014,  and  on  January  1,  1927  to  2,245. 

On  January  1,  1925,  the  associations  included  27,838  members 
owning  581,691  cows,  and  on  January  1,  1927,  the  number  had  increased 
to  42,073  members  testing  819,697  cows.   Since  there  are  slightly 
more  than  9  million  cows  in  Germany,  the  percentage  of  cows  on  test 
in  1927  was  8.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  6, 6. per 
cent  in  1925, 

A  number  of  the  provinces  in  Germany  rank  high  in  percentage  of 
cov;s  on  test  as  shown  by  the  following: 

Danzig 27.2^  Mecklenb\arg-Strelitz  .  18,0^ 

East  Prussia  .  .  .  .  24.9^  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  .  16. 9^!^ 

Oldenburg   .v.  .  .  .20.7^  Hanover 14.7^ 

Schleswig-Holstein  .  18.8^  Bradenburg 14.1'^ 

Pommern 18-7^ 
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For  the  cows  on  test  during  1926  the  average  production  was 
found  to  be  7,245  pounds  of  milk  and  242.7  pounds  of  butterfat  with 
an  average  test  of  3-35  per  cent. 

COMPLETE  RECORDS  NECESSMY 

The  tester  in  a  dairy-herd  improvement  association  has 
an  important  position.   It  has  been  stated  that  v/hen  a  tester  has 
entered  the  records  of  each  cow  in  the  herd  record  books  of  the  mem- 
bers his  work  is  only  half  done.   The  other  half  of  his  work  consists 
in  so  analyzing  the  records  for  the  members  that  the  improvement 
factors  can  be  put  into  practice. 

The  analysis  of  the  records  for  the  dairymen  is  perhaps  the 
finost  important  part  of  the  testing  work.   At  any  rate  the  testing 
work  is  wasted  unless  the  records  are  carefully  analyzed.   It  is 
impossible,  however,  frr   a  tester  to  make  an  accurate  and  impartial 
analysis  of  a  set  of  records  if  they  are  not  complete. 

The  various  items  in  the  member's  herd  record  books  that  have 
been  omitted  by  the  testers  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
bureau  by  a  study  on  feeds  that  is  now  under  way.   In  this  study,  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  several  of  the  State  dairy 
specialists,  several  herd  record  books  from  a  number  of  associations 
in  each  State  are  lent  to  this  bureau.   Herd  record  books  are  needed 
because  production  and  feed  consumption  are  studied  by  months.  Be- 
cause of  incomplete  information,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
return  v/hole  sets  of  these  record  books  v/hich  supposedly  were  kept 
by  the  best  testers  in  these  States. 

Such  items  as  breed,  age,  iveight,  months  on  test,  and  months 
in  milk,  are  often  not  entered  in  the  herd  book.   The  feed  items 
frequently  are  listed  in  too  general  terms.   The  hay  is  sometimes 
listed  simply  as  hay  without  giving  the  kind,  as  clover,  timothy, 
mixed,  and  alfalfa.   Grain  is  entered  as  grain  mix  -  so  many  pounds  - 
with  no  way  of  telling  the  component  parts. 

Without  complete  records  in  the  herd  book  the  tester  is  not 
in  a  position  to  make  the  best  recommendations  to  the  members  for 
dairy-herd  improvement.   The  records  are  his  foundation  upon  which 
improvement  can  be  built. 

A  1928  RECORD 


In  reporting  dam  and  daughter  comparisons  to  this  bureau  the 
most  complete  records  last  year  were  furnished  by  the  tester  for  the 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Dairy-Herd-Improvement  Association.   Of  the  records 
submitted  by  him,  110  gave  complete  sire  and  dam  information,  thereby 
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furnishing  the  basis  for  proving  eight  sires  and  partially  proving 
thirty  additional  sires.   The  work  of  this  tester  was  an  outstanding 
accomplishment.   Until  recently  these  records  have  been  bj^  far 
the  best  that  have  even  been  received.   Recently,  hovv'ever,  113 
complete  records  giving  dam  and  daughter  information  were  received 
from  the  Cedarburg-Grafton  Dairy-Herd  Improvement  Association  of 
li'isconsin.   From  these  records  it  was  possible  to  prove  eight  sires, 
partially  prove  twenty-five  other  sires,  and  obtain  additional 
information  on  a  previously  proved  sire,  thereby  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  dam  and  daughter  comparisons  to  31  for  the  one  sire.   This 
is  the  greatest  number  of  dam  and  daughter  comparisons  that  have  been 
received  for  a  single  sire. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  measuring  the 
transmitting  ability  of  sires  by  these  two  testers  can  be  duplicated 
by  other  testers.   It  is  not  merely  the  record  of  having  proved  a 
large  number  of  sires  that  cotrnts.   More  important  than  this  is 
the  effect  that  suoh  breeding  information,  located  'i^   the  tester, 
will  have  on  the  development  of  the  future  herds  of  his  members. 


r»,v%. 
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TABLES  FOR  COMPUTING  INGREDIENTS  IN  GRAIN  RATIONS 
ACCORDING  TO  AMOUNTS  FED  DAILY. 

It  has  been  realized  for  som.e  time  that  a  method  which  would 
enable  testers  to  obtain  more  easily  the  proportionate  parts  of  the 
various  grain  rations  used  by  their  members  would  result  in  more 
nearly  complete  herd  record  books.  A  Missouri  tester  has  worked, 
out  several  simple  tables  covering  several  of  the  more  coriimcn  rations 
used  by  his  members.  From  these  ideas  seven  tables  have  been 
developed  which  it  is  hoped  will  cover  a  majority  of  the  rations 
fed  in  dairy-herd  improvement  association  herds.  They  are  offered 
in  this  letter  to  the  State  dairy  sxjecialists  for  comment  and 
criticism  and  as  a  test  of  their  adaptability.   If  they  prove 
practical  it  is  planned  to  have  them  added  to  the  "Cow  Tester's 
Handbook"  along  with  several  other  tables,  such  as  a  gestation  table, 
and  a  table  for  centering  the  testing  date. 

Explanation  of  the  Tables 

Tables  1  to  7  cover  grain  rations  composed  of  300  to  900  pounds 
and  based  on  a  30-day  month.   They  are  subdivided  to  show  the  grain 
credits  for  cows  fed  from  one  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  grain  mixture 
dai ly . 


:-^- 
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Table  4,  for  the  6-part  grain  ration,  v;ill  serve  as  a  good 
example  of  the  method  to  be  follov.'cd  in  interpret int'^  the  tables. 
Such  a  table  covers  practically  all  rations  composed  of  ingredients 
making  up  a  600-pound  grain  mix.   Talce  the  case  of  a  3:2:1  mixture, 
such  as  3  parts  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  2  parts  of  ground  oats,  and  1 
part  of  cottonseed  meal.   This  would  make  a  S-part  ration.   In  a 
SO-da^"-  month  the  tester  finds  one  cov/  being  fed  5  poiinds  per  day  of  this 
ration.  Under  the  first  col^oiDn  headed  "Grain  per  day"  he  follows 
down  to  5,  which  represents  that  amount.   To  the  right  on  this  same 
horizontal  line  under  the  various  columns  are  the  proportionate  parts. 
Under  the  column  headed  "3",  which  in  this  case  represents  corn  and 
cob  meal  (300  pounds  in  the  mix)  he  finds  V5  the  amount  in  pounds  of 
corn  and  cob  meal  to  be  credited  for  the  month.   In  the  same  v/ay  under 
the  column  headed  "2"  he  finds  50,  v/hich  is  the  number  of  pounds  to  be 
credited  for  ground  oats,  and  under  the  column  "1  "  he  finds  25,  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal.   The  total  amount  of  grain  from  which  the 
cost  of  grain  can  be  computed  is  found  in  the  last  column  to  the  right, 
which  is  150.   If  the  cow  had  been  fed  8  pounds  of  the  mix  daily,  the 
amounts  would  have  been  120,  80,  and  40  respectively. 

The  column  headed  "^"  represents  50  pounds  in  a  grain  mix,  or 
"I  part.  A  ration  consisting  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats,  and 
cottonseed  meal  would  be  rejjresented  thus: 


Corn  and  cob  m.eal 
Ground  oats 
Cottonseed  meal 


300 

pounds 

or 

3 

parts 

150 

M 

ti 

It 

II 

150 

(1 

It 

li 

II 

Total  mix 


600 


In  such  a  case  when  determining  the  amount  for  the  oats  or  the 
cottonseed  meal  the  column  "1-g"  would  be  used.   It  v/ill  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  this  table  covers  such  mixes  as  3:2:1,  4;2,  4:1:1,  and 
2:2:l:-^:-g.   A  1,200-pound  mix  would  be  figured  from  the  same  table  by 
bringing  the  component  parts  to  a  6-part  basis. 

The  other  tables  are  handled  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  except 
t%iat  they  represent  mixes  having  other  proportions,  as  300  pounds,  400 
pounds,  500  pounds,  etc.,  subdivided  into  their  component  parts. 


As  previously  stated,  the  first  seven  tables  are  for  a  30-day 
month.   Table  8  gives  the  correction  factors  for  31-day  months,  28-day 
months,  and  for  periods  in  which  a  cow  is  under  test  only  a  fractional 
part  of  a  month.   Jor  the  31-day  month  the  amounts  of  grain  to  be 
added  to  the  varying  amounts  fed  in  a  30-day  month  are  listed.   In  the 
example  just  given  where  a  cow  fed  5  pounds  daily  of  a  3:2:1  m.ix  received 
75,  50,  and  25  pounds  in  a  30-day  month,  oy   applying  the  correction 
factors  given  in  this  table,  the  amounts  fed  would  be  77,  52,  and  26 
pounds.   For  a  28-day  month  the  table  gives  the  amounts  of  grain  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amounts  fed  in  a  30-day  month.   In  the  same  example  of 
a  3:2:1  m.ix  the  amo^onts  fed  in  a  28-day  month  would  be  70,  47,  and  23. 
For  periods  other  than  30  days  when  heifers  freshen  and  cows  go  dry,  the 
decimals  are  given  by  which  the  grain  weights  can  be  multiplied. 


~ir 
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Table  1.  —  3- part  grain  ration 
30 -day  month 


Grain  per 

Day 
(pounds) 

T-     '"'     - 

1 

1* 

2 

2i_ 

Total 

grain 

1 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

1  - 

30 

2    ! 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

3    j 

1 

'   15 
1   ^^ 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

4   ! 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

5    1 

25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

1 

6 

1 

1   30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

7 

i 

!   35 

70 

105 

140 

175 

210 

8 

40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 

9 

■  '  " 
45 

1 j 

90 

135 

180 

225 

1 
27  0 

10 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

11 

55 

110 

1 — 1 

165 

220 

275 

330 

12 

60 

120 

180 

240 

300 

360 

13 

1        1 
65 

130 

195 

260 

325 

390 

14 

70 

140 

210 

280 

350 

420 

15 

75 

150 

225 

300 

375 

450 

16 

80 

160 

240 

320 

400 

480 

17 

85 

170 

255 

340 

425 

510 

18 

90 

180 

270 

360 

450 

540 

19 

95 

190 

285 

380 

475 

570 

20 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 
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Table  2. — 4-part  f^Tain  ration 
30-day  month. 


Grain 
per  day 
(pQ-unds) 


1/2 


1   1/2 


2   1/2 


3    1/2 


Total 
grain 


1 

4 

8 

11 

15 

19 

22 

26 

30 

2 

8 

15 

22 

30 

38 

45 

52 

60 

3 

! 

11    i   22 

34 

45 

56 

68 

79 

90 

4 

,   i^„X--^o    . 

45 

60     75 

90 

105 

120 

5 

19 

38 

56 

75     94 

112 

131 

150 

6 

22 

45 

'■■  ' '- 'I 

58 

90    112 

135 

158 

180 

7 

26 

52 

79 

105 

131 

158 

184 

210 

8 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240 

9 

34      68 

101 

135 

169 

202 

236 

270 

10 

38 

75 

112 

150 

188 

225 

262 

300 

11 

41 

82 

124 

165 

206 

248 

289 

330 

12 

45 

90 

135 

180 

225 

270 

315 

360 

13 

49 

98 

146 

195  I   244 

292 

341 

390 

14 

52 

105 

158 

■'■"  '■■ 1 — 

210  1  262 

315 

368 

420 

■  15 

56 
60 

112 
120 

159 

225 

281 

338 

394 

450 

16 

180 

240 

300 

360 

420 

480 

17 

64 

128 

191 
202 

255 

319 

38$ 

446 

510 

18 

68 

135 

270 

338 

405 

472 

540 

19 

71 

142 

214 

285 

356 

428 

499 

570 

20 

75 

150 

225 

300 

375 

450 

525 

600 
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Table  3.  — 5-part  grain  ratio 
30- day  month 


n. 


Grain 
per  day 
(Po"unds) 

1/2 

1 

1    ■■       ■ 

1   1/2 

2 

2   1/2 

3 

3^/2 

4 

4   1/2 

.Total 
grain 

1 

3 

5 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

2 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

35 

42 

48 

54 

60 

3 

9 

18 

27 

36            45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

4 

12 

24 

36 

48     1        60 

72 

64 

96 

108 

120 

5 

15 

30 

45 

60     j       75 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

6 

18 

36 

" 
54 

i 

72     1       90 

103 

126 

144 

162 

180 

7 

21 

42 

63 

84          105 

126 

147 

168 

189 

210 

8 

24 

...  ,   . 

48 

72 

96     j     120 

144 

168 

192 

215 

240 

9 

27 

54 

81 

1 

108          135 

162 

189 

215 

243 

270 

10 

30 

60 

90 

120          150 

180 

210 

240 

270 

300 

11 

33 

66 

99 

132 

r 

165 

198 

231 

264 

297 

330 

12 

^Jl 

72 

108 

144 

180 

I  216 

252 

288 

324 

360 

13 

39 

78 

117 

156 

195 

234 

,273. 

312 

351 

390 

14 

42 

" 

84 

126 

168 

210 

252 

__294 

315 

336 

378 

420 

15 

45 

90 

135 

180 

225 

270 

360 

405 

450 

16 

48 

96 

144 

192 

240 

288 

336 

384 

432 

480 

17 

51 

102 

153 

204 

,255 

306 

357 

408 

,459 

510 

18 

54 

108 

162 

216 

270 

324 

378 

432 

486 

540 

19 

57 

114 

171 

228    1     285 

542 

399 

456 

513 

570 

20 

60 
.  _ _, 

120 

180 

240    JSOO 

360 

420 

480 

540 

600 

Table  4. — 6-part  ^rrain  ration 
30- day  month 


Grain  per 


Day 
(pounds 

1 

1 

1* 

3 

3^ 

5 

5i 

4 

4i 

5 

5^ 

Total 
grain 

1 

3 

8 

10 

13 

15 

1 

18 

20 

32 

25 

28 

30 

3 

5 

10 

15 

20 

35 

50 

55 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

3 

8 

15 

33 

50 

58 

45 

52 

60 

68 

75 

82 

90 

4 

10 

30 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

130 

^ 

12 

35 

38 

50 

63 

75 

88 

100 

112 

125 

158 

150 

6 

15 

50 

45 

60 

75 

90 

105 

120 

155 

150 

165 

180 

7 

18 

55 

53 

70 

88 

105 

123 

140 

158 

175 

193 

310 

8 

30 

40 

60 

80 

100 

130 

140 

160 

180 

.  200 

330 

340 

9 

33 

45 

68 

90 

113 

155 

158 

180 

202 

225 

348 

270 

10 

35 

50 

75 

100 

135 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

375 

500 

11 

38 

55 

83 

110 

158 

165 

193 

230 

248 

275 

503 

550 

13 

50 

60 

90 

130 

150 

180 

S'^O 

340 

270 

500 

530 

560 

13 

33 

65 

98 

150 

163 

195 

238 

360 

292 

525 

358 

390 

14 

35 

70 

105 

140 

175 

210 

345 

380 

315 

550 

385 

420 

15 

58 

75 

113 

150 

188 

225 

262 

500 

558 

575 

413 

450 

16 

40 

80 

130 

~1 
160 

300 

340 

380 

530 

560 

400 

440 

.isa_ 

17 

43 

85 

138 
135 

170 

313 

355 

398 

540 

582 

425 

468 

510 

18 

45 

90 

180 

325 

370 

315 

360 

405 

450 

495 

540 

19 

48 

95 

143 

■ 
190 

258 

385 

353 

380 

423 

475 

523 

570 

30 

50 

JX)_0_ 

150 

300 

250 

500 

550 

400 

450 

500 

550 

600 

.   I 


s>x<.'^« 
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Table   5 — 7-part  ^;rain  ration 
oO-day  month 


Grain  per 


Day 
(pounds 

)  * 

1 

1*, 

2 

2JS 

3 

3^ 

4 

4i 

5 

5^ 

6 

6^ 

Total 
(£:;rain 

1 

2 

4 

6 

9 

11 

( 

15   15 

26   30 

! 

17  i  19 

21 

24 

1 

25 

28 

30 

2 

4 

9 

13 

17 

21 

1 

34  i  39 

43 

47 

51 

.,,.56,.. 

60 

3 

6 

13 

19 

26 

34 

43 

39   45 

...  51^ 
69 

1 

58 

64 

71 

77 

84 

90 

4 

9 

17 

26 

51 

60 

77 

86 

94 

103 

111 

120 

5 

11 

21 

32  !  43 

54 

54 

75 

i 
86  i  96 

107 

118 

129 

139 

150 

6 

13 

26 

39 

45 

51 
60 

75 

77 
90 

_9Q_ 
105 

103  '  116 
120  135 

129_ 
150 

141 

154 

167 

180 

7 

15 

50 

165 

180 

195 

210 

8 

17 

34 

51 

69 

86 

103 

120 

137 

154 

171 

189 

206 

223 

240 

9 

19 

39 

58 

77 

96 

116 

135 

154 

.174 

193 

212 

231 

251 

270 

10 

21 

43 

64 

86 

107 

129 

150 

171 

193 

214 

236 

257 

279 

300 

11 

24 

47 

71 

94 

118 

141 

165 

189 

212 

236 

259 

283 

505 

330 

12 

26 

51 

77 

103 

129 

154 

180 

206 

231 

257 

283 

309 

334 

350 

13 

28 

56 

84 

111 

139 

157  I  195 

1 

* — ' 

223  {  251 

279 

306 

334 

362 

390 

14 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

130  j  210 

240 

270 

300 

330 

360 

390 

420 

15 

32 

64 

96 

129 

161 

1 

193  i  225 

257 

289 

321 

354 

386 

418 

450 

16 

34 

69 

103 
109 

137 
146 

J.71_ 
182 

206  !  240 

274 

309 

343 

377 

411 

446 

480 

17 

36 
39 

73 

219 

255 

291  328 

364 

401 

437 

474 

510 

18 

77 

116 

154 

.193  .. 
204 

...214.. 

_231, 
244 
257 

270 
285 
300 

309  _^  347 

386 

424 

463 

501 

540 

19 

41 

81 

122 

163 

i 

326  !  366 

407 
429 

448 

489 

529 

570 

20 

45 

85 

129 

ilk 

343 

386 

471 

514 

557 

600 

5r: 
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Table  6.  —  3-part  grain  ration 
30-day  month 


Jrain 
Der  day 
'Pounds) 

1/2 

1 

1^ 

2 

2k 

o 

3i 

4 

4* 

5 

5i 

6 

6^ 

7 

7-^ 

Total 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

19 

2a 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

.2 

4 

8 

11 

15 

19 

22 

26 

30 

34 

38 

41 

45 

49 

52 

56 

60 

3 

6 

11 

17 

22 

28 

34 

39 

45 

51 

56 

62 

68 

73 

79 

84 

90 

4 

8 

15 

22 

30 

1 
38 

45 

52 

60 

58 

75 

82 

90 

'  98 

105 

HP 

IPO 

5 

9 

19 

28 

38 

47 

56 

66 

7u 

84 

94 

103 

112 

122 

131 

141 

150 

6 

11 

22 

34 

45 

56 

68 

79 

90 

101 

112 

124 

135 

146 

158 

169 

180 

7 

13 

26 

39 

52 

65 

79 

92 

105 

118 

131 

144 

158 

171 

184 

197 

210 

8 

15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

165 

180 

195 

210 

225 

240 

9 

17 

34 

51 

66 

84 

101 

118 

135 

152 

169 

186 

202 

219 

236 

253 

270 

10 

19 

38 

56 

75 

94 

112 

131 

150 

169 

188 

206 

225 

244 

262 

281 

300 

11 

21 

41 

62 

82 

103 

124 

144 

165 

186 

206 

227 

248 

268 

289 

309 

330 

12 

22 

45 

68 

90 

112 

135 

158 

180 

202 

225 

248 

270 

292 

315 

338 

360 

13 

24 

49 

73 

98 

122 

146 

171 
184 

195 
210 

219 

244 

268 

292 

317 

341 

366 

390 

14 

26 

52 

79 

105 

131 

158 

236 

262 
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Table  7.   —  9-pai-'t  grain  ration 
30-day  month. 
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THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYING 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  or  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON  D.C 


Dairy-Herd  Improvement  Association  Letter 

October,  1928. 


Vol.  4,  No.  10. 


MORB  RECORDS  IJEEDED 

A  great  expansion  in  dairy-herd- improvement  association 
work  has  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  has  necessitated  an  increasingly  large  quantity  of  forms 
being  sent  from  this  bureau  to  the  States.   The  fullest  use 
of  the  forms  sent  out  from  this  bureau  can  not  be  obtained 
unless  the  records  are  sent  in  for  Complete  tabulations  such 
as  are  made  here.   There  has  doubtless  been  some  waste  of 
forms  sent  out  in  the  past  to  States  that  have  not  sent  in 
their  complete  records  for  tabulation.   In  order  to  economize 
in  the  cost  of  printing  these  forms  it  has  been  decided  that  in 
the  future  they  will  be  sent  only  to  those  States  that  furnish 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  records  of  the  cows  on  test.   It 
is  entirely  possible  for  the  States  to  obtain  a  large  percentage 
of  the  records,  as  the  following  table  shows.   A  number  of  those 
States  with  many  associations  demonstrate  clearly  that  it  can 
be  done. 

In  order  to  render  as  much  service  to  the  various  States 
and  associations  as  possible,  machinery  was  installed  by  this 
bureau  some  time  ago  for  making  large  scale  tabulations.   This 
resulted  not  only  in  nation-wide  studies  being  made,  as  has  been 
the  custom  previously,  but  herd  and  association  summaries  and  in 
addition  a  series  of  five  yearly  tabulations  for  each  State  based  up- 
on their  own  records.   In  order  that  that  these  studies  may  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  percentage  of  records 
be  received  from  the  States. 
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NTJjnber  of  Active  Associations  in  Each  of  the  38 
Cooperating  States  (January  1,  1927),  and  Number 
and  Percentage  of  Associations  from  llfhich  Records 
Wore  Heccived  for  Tabulation. 


State 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Per- 

State 

No.  of 

No .  of 

Per- 

assn' s. 

assn's. 

cent- 

assn's. 

assn' s 

.  cent- 

active 

tabu- 

age. 

active 

tabu- 

age. 

1-1-27 

lated 
1926-27 

1-1-27 

lated 
1926-27 

Alabama 

1 

1 

100 

Nevada 

3 

2 

67 

Arizona 

1 

— 

— 

Ne?<  Hampshire 

2 

- 

- 

Colorado 

5 

2 

40 

New  Jersey 

11* 

14 

100 

Connecticut 

4 

2 

50 

New  Mexico 

1 

- 

- 

Georgia 

1 

1 

100 

New  York; 

36 

7 

19 

Idaho 

9 

5 

56 

North  Carolina 

5 

4 

80 

Illinois 

30 

20 

67 

North  Dakota 

6 

3 

50 

Indiana 

31 

25 

84 

Ohio 

28 

23 

82 

Iowa 

77 

61 

79 

Oklahoma 

5 

2 

40 

Kansas 

15* 

14 

100 

Oregon 

9 

6 

67 

Kentucky 

2 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania 

49 

24 

49 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

100 

South  Dakota 

10 

8 

80 

diary  land 

8 

7 

88 

Tennessee 

2 

1 

50 

Massachusetts 

7 

4 

57 

Texas 

1 

1 

100 

iiichigan 

102 

85 

83 

Utah 

5 

4 

80 

Minnesota 

85 

52 

61 

Vermont 

23 

13 

57 

Missouri 

21 

14 

67 

Virginia 

18 

4 

22 

Montana 

7 

5 

71 

West  Virginia 

3** 

4 

100 

[Tebraska 

IP 

5 

50 

Wisconsin 

159 

123 

77 

Totals 

.  7.91 

548 

ivera^e  

.69 

*  Evidently  some  associations  started  about  January  1,  1927 
and  were  not  listed  in  the  directory, 
**  One  association  is  credited  to  both  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
as  it  operates  partly  in  each  State. 
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A  CCW  TESTER'S  JOB  IS  NOT  THE  EASIEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Tlie  New  Jersey  Dairy-Herd- Improvement  Association 
report  for  yi^y   states  that  the  following  was  given  at  a 
farewell  dinner  to  a  tester  resigning  to  enter  college; 

"Yfnen  a  Eellow  Needs  a  Eriend" 

Tlie  cowtester  is  a  hired  man  to  25  men. 

If  he  slips  away  to  see  his  girl  one  or  two  evenings  a  week 

he  is  a  gad- ah out, 
If  he  never  notices  the  ladies  he  is  stuck-up, 
If  he  is  quiet  he  doesn't  talk  enough  - 

doesn't  know  enough  to  make  suggestions. 
If  he  is  quick  to  make  suggestions  he  is  full  of  hot  air 

and  too  fresh, 
If  he  ever  fails  to  hear  the  alarm  in  the  morning 

he  is  a  lazy  cuss. 
If  his  tests  are  lower  than  the  creamery  he  doesn't 

know  his  business, 
If  they  are  higher  than  the  creamery,  he  ought  to  tell 

the  creamery  where  to  head  in. 
If  he  forgets  to  clean  his  shoes  he  is  slovenly. 
If  he  is  particular  about  his  dress,  he  is  a  dude. 

If  he  doesn't  partake  of  certain  food  he  is  finnicky  about  his  eating. 
If  he  eats  some  of  everything  he  eats  too  much, 
If  he  doesn't  say  the  iJ^lstoin  is  the  best  breed,  he  is  a 

Guernsey  man, 
If  he  doesn't  say  the  Guernsey  is  the  best  breed,  he  is  a 

Holstein  man, 
If  he  mentions  a  good  Jersey  his  father  owned  he  is  a  Jersey  man. 
If  he  suggests  a  home  mixed  feed  he  is  against  ready  mixed  feeds. 
If  he  speaks  well  of  a  certain  commercial  mixture,  he  is  getting 

a  rake-off  from  the  dealer. 
If  he  isn't  he  is,  and  if  he  is  he  isn't. 
If  he  ain't  he  ought  to  be. 

(Moral  -  Don't  be  too  hard  on  the  Cowtester.) 
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THE  1S29  DAIHY-KESD  I!ffR0V3,ffil7T  ASSOCIATION  SUPPLIES 


The  distri"bution  of  the  dairy-herd- improvement  association  sup- 
plies has  "been  changed  from  an  annual  to  a  semi-annual  hasis.   The  policy 
of  distrihutin£  a  full  year's  supply  to  each  State  has  led  to  overestimation 
of  needs  hy    some  States  and  left  only  a  limited  reserve  in  the  bureau  to 
take  care  of  other  Sta.tes  that  need  additional  forms.   By  this  new  method 
of  distributing  every  six  months  a  Isr^^er  reserve  will  be  maintained  in 
this  bureau.   This  should  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  active  associations  in  certain 
sections  of  the  countr;^^  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  estimate 
closely  the  number  of  forms  needed.   It  is  realized  that  a  surplus  must 
be  iDrovided  for  new  members  taking  the  place  of  those  who  drop  out  and  for 
training  testers.  The  difference  between  tne  n'omber  of  herd  books  furnished 
and  the  number  of  herds  reported,  however,  has  been  much  too  great. 

The  bureau  sent  out  2-3,687  herd  record  books  for  the  year  1927 
although  the  directory  for  January  1,  1928  listed  only  20,356  herds  in 
the  States  using  the  regular  dairy-herd  improvement  association  forms. 
This  represents  a  difference  of  6,331  in  the  number  of  books  ftsnt  and 
number  of  herds  reported. 
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May  we  ask  for  the  year  1929  the  gri?atest  economy  in  the  use  of 
these  forms  in  order  that  we  maj''  be  a'cile   to  supply/-  all  those  dairj^men 
desiring  the  "benefits  of  regular  dairy-herd  improvement  associations 
work?  The  distribution,  as  you  know,  must  be  limited  solely  to  members 
of  regularly  organized  dairy-herd  improvement  associations,  which  are 
operating  either  on  the  everj-'-month  or  every-other-month  plan.  Dis- 
tribution to  other  testing-:  organizations  can  not  be  made. 


Germany  Continues  Testing  Expansion 

A  recent  issue  of  t".  is  letter  pave  a  summary  of  the  German 
testing  associations,  or  "milk  cow  control  societies",  as  they  are 
called,  for  January  1,  1927.   The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  societies  from  1908  to  January  1,  1928: 


Year 


ITumber  of  Societies 


End  of 

19C8 

1911 

1912 

May 

1914 

End  of 

1922 

Jan.  1 

1925 

"   1 

1926 

"   1 

1927 

"   1 

1928 

207 

491 

545 

792 

1,058 

1,510 

2,014 

2,245 

2,612 


The  2,612  societies  on  January  1,  1928  had  50,888  members 
and  924,484  cows,  which  represents  9.8  -oer  cent  of  all  the  cows  in 
Germany.   Each  society  h'^.d,  on  an  average,  18.2  herds  and  354  cows. 

Certain  of  the  provinces  in  C-ermany  have  a  large  percentage 
of  cows  on  test.   Danzig  and  East  Prussia  each  have  over  25  ver   cent, 
Oldenburg,  Pom^nern,  and  Schleswig-Kol stein  have  between  20  and  25 
per  cent.   Mecklenburg^-Strelitz,  Amialt , -Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Hanover, 
Brandenburg,  and  Sachsen  have  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  continued  increase  in  the  average  production  of 
the  cows  on  test  in  these  societies.   Erom  1926  to  1927  milk  pro- 
duction increased  from  7,245  pounds  to  7,766  po^onds  and  butterfat  pro- 
duction increased  from  242.7  pounds  to  253.7  pounds. 


/vv: 
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Hews  ITotes 
Slo^-an  used  in  Vermont  dairy-herd  improvement  association 

"A  Ferd  Sire  Tiforth  Usin^<^  is  7/orth  KeeiDin^^  Alive  Until  Pi'oved' 


On  the  Bull  Page  of  the  New  Jersey  monthly  testing  letter  is 
the  following  parapraph  that  is  of  interest: 

"A  careful  checkup  on  herd  sires  during  the  past  six  months  re- 
vea.ls  t'-ie  fact  that  bulls  are  heing  kept  to  an  older  age  than  previously 
in  ITew  Jersey,   A  complete  count  is  difficult  hut  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  t'.'iat  there  are  now  at  least  150  hulls  in  the  state  over  6 
3'"ears  of  age,   Tivis  mjmher  shotild  douhle  in  the  next  two  or  three 
^./•ears.   Strong  hull  pens  are  heing  huilt  in  many  quarters  and  with  the 
raising  of  more  of  the  replacements  and  the  keeping  of  records  hy  more 
of  the  dairymen,  the  interest  in  saving  the  bulls  until  they  are  tested 
(proved  or  disproved)  is  bound  to  grow," 
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Daiiy-Herd-Imparovement   Association  Letter 

January,    1929. 


Vol.    5,   No.   1 


SUMMARY  OF  DAIRY-HEED- IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

ACTIVE  JANUARY   1,    1929 

(as  reported  by  dairy    specialists) 

A  BANNER  YEAR 

During  the  past  year   there  has  "been  the  greatest   numerical 
increase    in  dairy-herd- improvement   associations  of  any  year   since 
the   organization  of  the   first   association  in  1906.      The   summary  on 
page   2   shows  a  gain  of  143  associations   from  January  1,    1928  to 
January  1,    1929,      The  previous  high  gain  was  135  associations   from 
July  1,    1915  to  July  1,    1916.      The  number  of  States  reporting  or- 
ganizations has   gained  by  6   from  January  1,   1928   to   January  1,    1929. 
Only  two   States,    Maine   and  Arkansas,    are  not   credited  with  associa- 
tions at  present. 

Nearly  half  a  million  cows  are   being  tested  each  month   in 
regularly  organized  dairy-herd- improvement   associations.      This  is 
a  gain  of  50,913  cows  on  test   for  the  past   twelve  months.      The  pre- 
liminary  studies  made   on  production  per  cow  during  the   1928   testing 
year,    as  given  in   the  table   on  page  5,    indicate   that   in  spite   of 
|he   large   number  of  new  members  with  previously  untested  herds  the 
dairy-herd- improvement   associations  have  been  able  not    only   to  main- 
tain their  high  average  production,   but    also   to   increase    slightly. 
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CK'V.VTH  OF  DAIRY-HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS.  1906- .192G 

L'p  to  and  including  1923  data  were  collected  on  July  1.   Beginning  with  1924 
reports  are  made  by  calendar  years.   Last  five  columns  give  data  for  January  1. 


>taxe   '06  '07  '08  '09  '10  '11  '12  '13  '14  '15  '16  '17  '18  '19  '20  '21  '22  '23  '25  '26  '27  '28   '2' 


iich.    1 
laine 
s'sw  York 
erraont 
io'.va 

California 
?i'jconsin  .. 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
3hio 

Vashington 
Maryland 
[llinois 

Minnesota  

\'e'.7  Hampshire 

Dregon 

Jtah 

lAassachusetts 

i/irginia 

.Kansas 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Jersey 
l^'iGot  Virginia 
iConnscticut- 
'North  Carolina 
Louisiana 
iSouth  Dakota 
Nevada 
Arizona 
Rhode  Island 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Mississippi 

Montana  

Tennessee 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

AlabaS" 

Georgia 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Florida   


2  543   44   33   10   157   13 

3  4   3   6   5   4   5   8   11    5    1    0 
1    1   3   9   18  21   29  35  47  43   19   25 

2   8  10   11   17  28  33  33  47  18  12 

2   5   4   8   7   8  13  23  30   15  11 

1   3   2   4   4   5   7   S   15   16   14 

9      10      10        8     11     24     37     51     81   112   105 

10003234422 

1121100335 

1        1        2        2       7     14     19     24     21     35 

1        0        0        1        4        5     20      30      24      24 

1        3        1        0        0        1      12      18     11        9 

133247842 

4        3        2       7       3        3      17     15     27 

3       7      10        9      11     22     25     23     21 

11  148  11  12  89 
1  1  1  7  11  15  17  11  6 
100110110 

2        22304400 

2220024       4        5 

1        1114        3      15 

2        2        3        7        9        7      10 

1        10        110        0 

2        12        5        4        5 

2        3       4        8        9        9 

113        111 

1        3        6        3        0        0 

2       0        0        0        0        0 

1        0        0        0        0        0 

113        3        0        0 

1        0        10        0 

2       2        10 

2        2        0        0 

2        3       2        2 

2        1        1        4 

10        0        0 

1        2        0        0 

18       4       5 

1        0        0 

1        0        i 

2        1 

1        0 

1        1 

1 

.1 

3 


14 

11 

17 

53 

105 

108 

102 

105 

91 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

1 

0 

G 

0 

23 

24 

31 

27 

24 

23 

36 

42 

r,/ 

18 

17 

21 

20 

17 

23 

23 

25 

23 

14 

17 

22 

47 

56 

61 

77 

85 

101 

18 

21 

21 

27 

20 

30 

35 

32 

22 

115 

103 

127 

151 

175 

169 

159 

165 

15-1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

10 

17 

23 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

9 

14 

64 

46 

45 

3G 

42 

43 

49 

65 

7-3 

41 

35 

36 

33 

21 

25 

23 

23 

'7n 

6 

10 

10 

11 

10 

8 

11 

10 

12 

G 

7 

S 

4 

9 

10 

8 

7 

8 

23 

25 

24 

23 

24 

25 

30 

34 

51 

19 

23 

37 

55 

S3 

84 

85 

105 

117 

10 

10 

11 

10 

5 

4 

2 

4 

7 

9 

5 

5 

4 

7 

8 

9 

11 

14 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

6 

6 

3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

S 

10 

12 

13 

15 

18 

18 

20 

20 

13 

13 

13 

9 

8 

11 

13 

14 

20 

5 

10 

5 

10 

17 

25 

31 

34 

41 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

•■¥ 

8 

6 

7 

11 

12 

13 

19 

21 

25 

34 

12 

8 

5 

6 

6 

9 

11 

17 

18 

3 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

5 

f-v 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

9 

10 

S 

14 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

T 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

12 

13 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7' 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

8 

5 

3 

6 

4 

! 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

12 

22 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

J. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

p 

Total        1 
*No   report,. 


25     40      54     82   100   163  211   346  459   353   385  468  452   513  627  732  777  837     947 
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SUMMARY  OF  DAIRY-HERD- 1  MP  ROVE^CENT  ASSOCIATIONS   IN  THE 


UNITED 

STATES  — 

ACTIVE  JAl^IUARY  1, 

1929. 

i3tate 

N'umber 

of 
ass'ng. 

Number 

of 
herds 

Number 

of 

cows 

Average  per 
ass'n. 

Total  dairy- 
cows 
(B.A.E.  Ests) 

Percentage 
of  cows  in 

1 

Herds    Cows 

D.H.I.A.'S 

32 

14 

3 

1 

1 

2 

13 

51 

41 

101 

20 

8 

2 

0 


Ulabama  4 

irizona  3 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas     * 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
klaine 

feuryland  8 

iJassachusetts  11 
lilichigan  94 

(linnesota       117 
Mississippi 
Missouri   ** 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Sfevada 

Nfew  Hampshire  7 
tJew  Jersey  18 
Clew  Mexico  2 
Nfew  York  54 

Kforth  Carolina  8 
'^orth  Dakota  7 
Dhio  39 

Dklahoraa  22 

jregon  14 

?ennsylvaniS***?,6 
ahode     Island  1 
South  Carolina    1 
South  Dakota  14 
Pennessee  7 

Texas  #  6 

Jtah  5 

iTermont  23 

/irginia  20 

ITashington  #12 
UTest   Virginia  5 
Visconsin  #f;;a54 
Ifyoming 1 


70 
94 


2,685 
2,621 


No  data  reported 


1 
34 

8 
23 

1 


1,319 

240 

62 

12 

4 

33 

356 

1,227 

1,001 

2,477 

482 

193 

32 

169 

239 

2,184 

2,824 

30 

670 

109 

564 

6 

150 

432 

36 

1 ,  175 

128 

154 

896 

357 

560 

1,824 

11 

15 

340 

118 

231 
598 
416 
300 
117 
3,901 
16 


53,618 

3,883 

1,488 

115 

135 

785 

4,733 

19,222 

14,934 

35,556 

6,854 

3,506 

1,155 

3,722 

5,289 

25,501 

39,381 

535 

11,415 

2,581 

7,410 

•  132 

3,337 

9,620 

1,071 

23,521 

4,235 

2,570 

11,519 

7,352 

12,011 

26,636 

330 

292 

4,809 

2,891 

$^330 
12,062 
11,592 

7,070 

1,977 

62,982 

261_ 

1,090   26,182  465,804 


Dotal 
leverage 

*  No.   of  cows  given  for  19  associations 
No.    of  herds  given  for  33  associatio 
***  ?T*   of„cows  given   for  33  association 
'**  No.    of  cows  and  herds  given  for  75 

associations 


17.5 
31.3 

41.2 
17.1 
20,7 
12.0 
4.0 
16.5 
27.4 
24.1 
23.8 
24.5 
24.1 
24.1 
16.0 

21.1 
21.7 
23.2 
24,1 
30.0 
20.9 
13.6 
24,5 
5,0 
21,4 
24,0 
18.0 
21.8 
16,0 
23,4 
23.0 
16.2 
40.0 
24.3 
11.0 
15.0 
24,3 
16,9 

46,2 
26.0 
20.8 
27.3 
19,5 
25,5 
16,0 


671.2 
873.7 

1988.1 
277.4 
496.0 
115.0 
135.0 
392.5 
363,3 
376.9 
380.5 
353.0 
360.7 
438.2 
577.5 

464.0 
480.8 
271.3 
336.6 
535.0 
345.9 
322.6 
322.2 
132.0 
476.7 
534.4 
535.5 
435.6 
529.4 
367.1 
295,4 
334.2 
857.9 
355.1 
330.0 
292.0 
343.5 
413.0 

466.0 
524.4 
579.6 
642.7 
329.5 
411.6 
261.0 


350,000 

35,000 

379,000 

602,000 

242,000 

109,000 

36,000 

78,000 

346,000 

170,000 

968,000 

693,000 

1,314,000 

701,000 

511,000 

204,000 

143,000 

185,000 

134,000 

849,000 

1 , 528 , 000 

390,000 

827,000 

175,000 

613,000 

20,000 

77,000 

122,000 

65,000 

1,330,000 

321,000 

458,000 

917,000 

610,000 

216,000 

855,000 

20,000 

160,000 

518,000 

445,000 

936,000 

92,000 

284,000 

364,000 

270,000 

219,000 

1,994,000 

72,000 


0,8 
7.5 

10*6 
1.6 
1.4 
0,3 
0.2 
0.2 
2.8 
2.0 
2.-0 
2.7 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 

2.9 
3.9 
3.0 
2.6 
0.1 
1,4 
1,5 
1.2 
0.7 
4.3 
7.9 
1.6 
1.8 

;»3 

0.6 
1.3 

1.2 
5.6 
3.1 
1.7 
0.2 
0.9 
0.6 

2.5 
4.2 
3.  (O 
2.6 
0.9 
3.2 
0.4 


24.3   431.7 


,21,948,000 


2.1 


.   ?r  No.  of  cows  and  herds  not  reported 
ns  ##  No.  of  cows  and  herds  given  for  11 
s  associations 

TT^'l'r  No.  of  cows  :y"^   herds  giv^'^   for 
153  associations. 
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TEIT  Fin-HEST   STATES   BI  MIRY-HERD- ILIPROVEMEITT 

ASSOCIATION  ^ORK  -  BASED  0¥  VA^JOUS  FACTORS. 

JAMJ.\RY   1,    1928     -     JAmj.\RY  1,    1929 


Largest  Number  of 
D.H.I. A. 'S. 


Largest  Number 
of  Members. 


1928 
Wisconsin   - 
Michigan  )^^^ 
Minnesota) 
Iowa 

Pennsylvania 
New  York 
Illinois)^^g 
Indiana  ) 
California 
Ohio 


1929 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
New  York 
lilino-iss 
Indiana 
Ohio 
Missouri 


1928 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Michigan. 
Iowa 

Pennsylvania 
California 
ISf^.v  ■  v.ork 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Ohio 


1929 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

California 

IllirioiG 

New  York 

Indiana 

Ohio 


Largest   Number  of 
Cows  in  D.H.IiA. 's. 


Highest  Percentage   of 
All   Cows  on  Test, 


1928 
Wisconsin 
California 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
New  York 
Illinois 
Vermont 
Indiana 


1929 
California 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
New  York 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Vermont 


1928 

California 

New  Jersey 

Arizona 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

Idaho 

Virginia 


1929 
California 
New  Jersejr 
Arizona 
Oregon 

New  Hainp shire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 


.  '.> Jt  tf M-JQJ'  M*rtFJ^-' 


1 
f 

V. 
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EVERY  OTHER  MONTI^'  DAIRY  HERD   IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

as  reported  ty 
STATE  DAIRY   SPECIALISTS. 


State 

No. 
ass 

of 
'ns. 

No.   of 
herds. 

No.    of 
cows. 

Average 

per  ass'n. 

Herds 

Cows 

lla"bajna 

4 

95 

4,281 

23.2 

1,070.2 

daho 

2 

54 

647 

27.0 

323.5 

;innesota 

2 

99 

882 

49.5 

441.0 

•issouri 

2 

69 

609 

34.5 

304.5 

^otal 

10 

317 

6,419 

.verage 

31.7 

641.9 

MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  D.    H.   f .   A.   REORGANIZATIONS 
as   reported  on  1,071   associations,* 

Jan>     Fe"b.     Mar.     Apr.     May     June     July     Aug.    Sept.   Oct.  Nov.   Dec.   Total 

romber  104  65  96        116       85       105       104         49         46        71   116     114     1,071 

'ercentage     9.7       6.1  9.0     10.9     7.9       9.8        9.7       4.6       4.3     6.5    10.8  10.7       100 


'  Eleven  associations  reported  as  operating  continuously  with  no   reorganization; 
month  and  data  not   reported  on  8  other  associations. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRESS  REPORT 
(Association  Records  Received  and  Tabulated  by  this  Bureau) 

Ass'ns.  Cow  years       Milk   (lbs.)        B'fat    (lbs.)      Income  above 
feed  cost. 


1926-27 
1927-28* 


522 
395 


142,084 
120,025 


7,410 
7,441 


293 
294 


$  111.10 
116.32 


*  Preliminary 


I 
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OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  DAIRY-HERD^IMPROVEMEFT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  STATES. 

kLABAMA  L.  H.  Stinnett,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Auburn, 

~F.  W.  Burns,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Auturn. 

LRIZONA Clyde  F.  Rowe,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Tucson. 

iJ^KANSAS W,  H.  Woodley,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Fayettetrille 

'ALIFORNIA  ....G.  E.  Gordon,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley. 

JOLORADO C.  A.  Smith,  c/o  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  Fort  Collins. 

CONNECTICUT  ...A.  R.  Merrill,  Extension  Service,  Connecticut  Agricioltural  College, 

Storrs. 


)ELAWARE 

FLORIDA  . 

ffiORGIA  , 

EDAHO  ... 
ILLINOIS 

iNDIANA  . 
:OWA  .... 


. ...C.  A.  McCue,  Director  of  Extension,  School  of  Agriculture,  Newark. 


...H.  L.  Brown,  Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  Gainesville. 

...F.  W.  Fitch,  Ext,  Div.,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens. 

...D.  L,  Fourt,  State  House,  Boise. 

...C.  S.  Rhode,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

J.  H.  Brock,     "       "       "     "     "         " 

...G.  A.   Williams,   Dept.   of  Agri.  Ext.,    School   of  Agricultiire, Lafayette. 

.. .Floyd  Johnston,   Agr.   Ext.,    Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames. 

II  II  II  11  It  II  II  II 

Floyd  Arnold     "     "     "    "      "     "      "       " 

^-^SAS J.  W,  Linn,  Extension  Division,  Kansas  State  College  of  Agricult-ure, 

Manhattan. 
vENTUCKY Joe  Nageotte,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lexington. 

uOUISIANA E.  W.  Neasham,  Extension  Department,  A.  &  M.  College,  Baton  Rouge. 

^NE R,  F.  Talhot,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Orono. 

^lARYLAND J.  A.  Conover,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  College  He. 

MASSACHUSETTS.. C.  J.  Fawcett,  Extension  Service,  Mass.  Agri.  College,  ATiherst. 

MICHIGAN A.  C.  Baltzer,  Extension  Service,  Mich.  Agri,  College,  East  Lansing. 

II        II       II    II       II       II     « 

R.  E.   Horwood,   Marquette,   Mich. 

MINNESOTA Rajner  Leighton,   Agri.  Ext,,    College  of  Agri. , University  Farm,   St.  Paul 

C.   E.   Geddes  "  "  "  "        "  "  "  "        " 

II  II  It  II        It  ti  11  II        tt 

MISSISSIPPI., . ,L.  A.  Higgins,  Extension  Service,  A.  &  M.  College. 

MISSOURI M.  J.  Regan,  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Coliambia. 

A.  F,  Stevens,  "    n      "        ti     ti     it  ii 

MONTANA J.  0.  Tretsven,  Ext.  Ser. ,  Montana  State  College  of  Agri.,  Bozeman. 

SIEBEASKA M,  L.  Flack,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln. 

®'y^A V.  E.  Scott,  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  Reno. 

^W  HAMPSHIRE.  .G.  L.  Waugh,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Durham. 
SCEW  JERSEY  .,..E,  J.  Perry,  Division  of  Ext.,  State  College  of  Agri. ,  New  Brunswick. 
R.  C.  Connelly,   "     "   "      "      "     "   "    "     " 


■:iL.: 


fnn*:i''.    r/n »■* .'^•^  ■r'r'ii'  ■  rr" 


*  V!.; 


f  JNJBfV  Kra'/rao  ......E-E.  Anderson,   Extension  Service,   N.M.    College  of  AETriculturc, 

State  College. 

Wi   YORK  G.  17.  Tailby,  Jr.,  Extension  Service,  N.Y.  State  College  of 

Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

NORTH  CAROLINA..  J. A.  Arey,  Ext.  Ser.,  N.C  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College  Station,  Raleigih, 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ....A.M.  Challey,  Agri.  Ext.,  N. Dak. Agricultural  College,  Agri- 
cultural College. 

OHIO Ivaji  McKellip,  Agri.  Ext.  Work,  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus, 

OKLAHOMA J, 17.  Boehr,  Extension  Service,  Okla.  Agricultural  College, 

Stillwater. 
OREGON N.C.  Jamison,  Extension  Service,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis. 

PEWNSYLYANIA C.R.  Gearhart,  Agricultural  Extension, School  of  Agri;,  State  Col, 

I.O.  Sidelmann,     "  "       "    "   "      "    "^  ' 

RHODE  ISLAND H.Burdick,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 

SOUTH'  CAROLINA. . .J. p,  LaMaster,  Extension  Service,  Clemson  Agri.  College, 

Clemson  College, 
SOUTr'  DAKOTA G.  Heebink,  Ext.  Div.,  S.Dak.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Brookings. 
TENNESEE C.A.  Hutton,  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Knoxville. 
TEXAS  J.L.  Thomas,  Extension  Service,  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas, 

College  Station. 

UTAH William  Peterson,  Director  of  Extension,  Agricultural  College  of 

Utah,  Logan. 

VERMONT E.H.  Loveland,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Burlington. 
VIRGINIA... F.A.  Buchanan,  Extension  Division, Va.  A.  &  M.  College,  Blacksburg. 

TffiST  VIRGINIA. .. .J. V.  Hopkins,  Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture,  Morgan- 
town. 

WASHINGTON Roy  C.  Jones,  Extension  Service,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Pullman. 

WISCONSIN  A.J.  Crai^ier,  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison. 

H.C.  Searles,  150  S,  Hickory  Street , Fond  du  Lac. 
Erwin  Sutton,  Augusta. 

ITYOMING J".  R.  UeaLe,     Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agriculture,  Laramie. 
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T^:^  DEATLI^T:  —  MA5CH  31,    1929. 

Last  spring  a  precedent  was  cstalDlished  —  that  of  starting  the  special 
State  studies  of  dair;'--herd  improvement  association  records  on  April  1  instead 
of  Jul'  1.  Tl^e  principal  reason  for  this  was  to  be  ahle  tc  complete  these 
studies  at  a.n  early  enou.ii  date  so  that  the  State  dairy  specialists  could  use' 
the  raate rial  in  their  fall  meetings  and  exhibit  work.  By  starting  the  studies 
on  July  1,  a  majority  of  them  were  not  completed  until  October  --  too  late  for 
the  most    effective  use   in  the   above   mentioned  ways. 

The    studies  planned  are    similar   in  nature   to   those  made   last  year.      The 
subjects  upon  which  these   studies  will   be  made  a.re : 

1.  Relation  of  i/Iilh  Production  to   Other  Factors 

2.  Relation  of  Butterfat  Production  to  Other  Factors 

3.  Relation  of  Time  of  Preshenin;;  to  Ot"ner  Factors 

4.  Comparison  of  Purcbreds  and   Gtades 

5.  Relation  of   the   Cost   of  Grain  to   Other  Factors' 

It   rill  be   readily  understood  tl'at   in   studies   of   this  kind  the   number 
of  records  plays  an   important    ^art.      Studies  ma.de   from  only   a  small  number   of 
records  may   be  misleading  because   individual  variations  have   a  relatively  large 
effect.      For   those   States  having  only   p    small  number  of   records,    therefore, 
all  of  the   above  named   studies  will   not   be  made. 

All    the   records   received  in  this  bureau  by  March  31   for  the   testing 
year   1927-28   will  be   included  in  these    studies   for   t'lose    States  having  a  suf- 
ficient  nuraber  of  records.      From   records   of  that    testing  year  received  after 
Marth  31  herd  and  association   summaries   will   be  made    'oat   not    State   tabulations. 

For   the   testing  year   1923-27   the  records  from  576   associations     were   re- 
ceived.     Of   these  422'  were   received  prior   to   January   1,    1928;    110  between  Jan- 
uar^r  1  and  March  31;    and  the     'remaining  44  associations   after  April   1,      For 
1925-27,    therefore,    7,6  per  cent   of  the  records  were   not    received  In  time   to  be 
included.      Although  this   is  a  small  percentage,    it   is  hoped  that   it  will  be   - 
even  less  this  year,  .^  - . 


-   2   - 

TFE  BUSnCESS   07  DAIRYING 

Tlie  Montana  Dairy- Herd   Improvement   Association  report    for  January,    1929, 
contains  a  riiost    interest   article   on  "Tlie  Business  of  Dairying,"  which,  we   are 
taking  the   liherty   of  reprinting. 

"i.iodern  dairy   farming  is  a  highly  developed  industry,    requiring  as  much 
managerial   ahility  as   the    successful 'Operation  of  a  store,    garage,    or  tank. 
The    successful  dairyman  takes  pride   in  his   good  farm  and  his   fine  herd  of  cat- 
tle.     He   is  a  student    in  his  business,    always  eager  to   gain  information  that 
will  he   of  help  to  him, 

"Too  majiy  people   look  at   dair^j-ing  as  a  tedious,    confining  job   for  the 
unskilled,    —  no    special  thought,    training,    or  experience  being  required.      To 
them  it    is  only  drudgery,      No   one  wlio  has  ever  had  experience   on  a  dairy  farm 
will   deny   that   dair^'-ing  requires  work.      But    it   is  equally   true  that    real,   man- 
agerial ability  plays  a  bi;C  part   in  reducing  the   drudgery  and  in  increasing  the 
income.      The  man  'vvho   feels    that   there    is  nothing  to   learn   from  reading  good 
dairy  "papers  or  discussing  dairy  problems  at    community  meetings  as  a  nile   gives 
little   thought    to   finding  better  methods  and  more  effective   ways   of  conducting 
his  business.      In  most    of   these   cases   dairj^ing  is  not   only  unprofitable  but    a 
daily  grind  of  uninteresting  work, 

"To    show  what   effect    interest   and  study  will  have  upon  the   economical 
side   of  dair;-ing,    the   results   of  a  survey  conducted  many  years  ago  are   given, 
Tt  was   found   that   the   farmers  yfho  read  good  dairy  papers  had  an  arerage  butter- 
fat  production  of  185  pounds  per  cow  compared  with  136,7  pounds  for  the   farmers 
who   read  no   dairj^  papers,      Tfiiile  there  were   other   factors   tha  influenced  the 
production,    it   is  important   to  note   that   the  men  who  had  enough  interest    in 
their  work  to   read  good  dairy  papers  managed  to   get   48,3  pounds  more  butterfat 
per  cow, 

"I   once  knew  a  bright   young  man  :;ho  had  a  great   desire   to   learn  about 
dairy  farming.      After  his  day's  work  he  would   sit  up  evenings   reading  dairy 
literature,    while  the   farmer  he  worked  for  rarely  read  anvthing-  except    stories 
and   the  news   in   the  local  paper.      This   farmer   could  see   notMnf^  in  dairying  ex- 
cept  hard  work.      To  him   it   was  foolishness   to    sit  up  evenings   reading  farm  pa- 
pers.     However,   he   frequently  grumbled  about   not   getting  as  much  out   of  his 
cows  as  his  neighbor,   who  was  adopting  better  dairy  practices.     Here  were   two 
types  of  men:      The  hired  man,    a  coming  dairyman,    the  employer,    a  going  dairy- 
man.     Like  hundreds  of   successful   dairymen,    this  hired  man  had  a  vision  aliead. 
He  knew  his   success  would  depend  upon  a  more   thorough  knowledge   of  the  business. 
Dairying  tro  him  meant   a  noble   type  of  business,    in  which  he   could  give  his  best 
thought   and  effort." 


There   is  no   question  but   that   dairy-herd  improvement   association  members 
are   interested   in   the  business  of  dairying.      That   they  are   eager  to   gain,  all 
the   information  possible   concerning  their  business  is   evidenced  by  their   join- 
ing such  an  association.      Ample   tT-ipJ^rtunity  for  acquiring  information   is   fur- 
nished through  a  studj^^   of  the   feed  and  -oroduction  records   of  their  herds-. 
Furthermore,    they  haTe   the   advantage   of  the  advice  and  assi-stance   of  a  compe- 
tent  tester.  •       - 
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Finland  Continues  to  Develop  Testing. 

A  recent  report  from  Finland  shows  623  control  societies 
(dairy-herd  improvement  associations)  for  the  1926-27  testing  year, 
These  associations  had  13,018  raemhers  owning  176,890  cows.    This 
is  a  gain  of  80  associations  over  the  previous  year.   The  avera^'e 
production  of  these  tested  cows  was  5,623  pounds  of  milk  and  222 
pounds  of  hutterfat,  which  is  a  gain  of  11.2  pounds  of  butterfat 
over  the  previous  year. 


Progress  of  the  Proved  Sire  Work 

Table  1  gives  a  resune  of  the  proved  sire  work  in  this 
country  to  January  1,  1929,   On  this  date  635  "bulls  had  "been  proved 
thro-ugh  the  records  of  dairy-herd- improvement  associations,   IV/o 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  these  hulls  were  proved  during  1928.. 
Even  tho-ugh  this  is  a  rather  small  number  of  bulls  to  be  proved,.-.. 
considering  that  there  were  947  active  dairy-herd- improvement  associa- 
tions on  January  1,  1928,  it  does  show,  however,  that  a  good  start  has 
been  made. 


•  Table  2 . shows  the  States  in  which  bulls  were  proved  during 
1928  and  the  number  of  b-alls  proved  in  each  State,   The  238  bulls, 
proved  were  distributed  among  20  States,-  v;hich  is  less  than  half 
the  number  reporting  dairy-herd  irrrprovement  associations  for  that 
year. 
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Tahle  1. 

-Sunmary  of  'bull  proving  work  in 

the  country  t( 

3  January  1, 

1929 

. 

No. 
Assn's. 

active 

Jan.    1, 
1928 

U-uhiTd 

er  Bulls  Proved 

State 

Totals 

Living  or  dead 

Breed 

•■,.To 
Jan,    1 
1928. 

During 
1928 

To 
Jan.   1 
1929. 

Liv- 
ing 

Dead 

No 
re- 
port 

H. 

G. 

J 

A 

B.S, 

S.H 

'• 

Alabama 

3 

Arizona 

2 

Arkansas 

2 

--■ 

California 

32 

Colorado 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10  nn. 

5 

C-eor;S:ia 

1 

Idaho 

12 

15 

14 

29 

13 

10 

6 

13 

3 

13 

Illinois 

34 

17 

1 

18 

16 

2 

13 

3 

2 

Indiana 

34 

8 

8 

16 

4 

12 

5 

3 

8 

!owa 

86 

21 

10 

31 

5 

20 

6 

16 

10 

3 

1 

■  1 

]Iansas 

14 

18 

8 

26 

4 

17 

5 

tf?2 

3 

1 

lentucky 

0 

2 

P 

2 

2 

"^mii  si  ana. 

2 

'tfl.rv]  a.nf5 

7 

3 

.7 

6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

'■'r  s  n  - 

Q 

AichifSian 

105 

49 

38 

87 

10 

68 

9 

36 

17 

32 

1 

1 

iinnesota 

105 

20 

4 

24 

2 

8 

14 

11 

10 

1 

1 

1 

lUiss. 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

IMssouri 

25 

9 

8 

17 

4 

9 

4 

2 

2 

13 

;^.ontana 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Vfttraska 

1? 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

'Tp.v«da 

n 

A 

4 

1 

3 

A 

1 

lew  Hamp. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

:;ew  Jersey 

17 

2 

4 

6 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

!'ew  Mexico 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'Jew  York 

42 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

'■',   Carolina 

5 

1 

•T.   Dakota 

4 

7 

1 

8 

2 

4 

2 

8 

:hio 

29 

10 

3 

13 

1 

7 

6 

4 

4 

5 

Iklahoma 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Iregon 

11 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

?a. 

65 

25 

26 

51 

10 

40 

1 

32 

4 

11 

4 

c.   Dakota 

8 

11 

2 

13 

2 

7 

4 

10 

3 

Tennessee 

3 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Cexas 

3 

Utah 

5 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

Vermont 

25 

31 

13 

44 

9 

31 

4 

12 

4 

27 

1 

Virginia 

20 

8 

8 

7 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Washington 

10 

•■ 

W,   Virginia 

4 

Wisconsin 

166 

123 

88 

211 

22 

139 

50 

128 

55 

17 

2 

3 

6 

Totals 

947 

397 

238 

635 

95 

413 

127 

335 

127   150 

8 

5 

7 

a 

I 
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Tabic 

>  2. -States  in 
proved  in 

which  Td-oIIe 
each  State. 

,  were  proved 

during  1928  and  mijnher  of  hulls 

U-um'ber  Biills  Proved                      i 

k 

"   State 

Dead  or  living     j 

Breed                 Total 

Dead 

Alive 



!To  Report 

H. 

G. 

.. 

1 
A.  1  B.S. 

S*  H. 

R.P. 

„  .  ..-1 

Idaho 

3 

4 

7 

7 

1 

s 

1 

!    i 

i 

14 

Illinois 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Indiana 

5 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

8 

Iowa 

3 

2 

5 

3 

5_1 

1 

1   1 

'   10 

Kansas 

3 

1 

4 

7 

1 

8 

Maryland 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Michif2;an 

22 

4 

12 

r    i6~1 

7 

14 

1 

38 

Minn. 

1 

3 

2 

r  1 

1 

4 

Missouri 

5 

2 

3     1 

8 

8 

Montana 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11.   Jersey 

1 

1 

2     1 

2 

? 

1 , 

,  

4 

^t    Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

h    -n 

1 

Ohio 

1 

2     1 

2 

I 

... 

„ 

3 

Okla. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Pa. 

19 

4        3     1 

16 

3 

4 

3 

26 

S.  Daicota 

2 

i 

2 

2 

Tenn.-  - 

1       I 

1 

1 

Utali 

2        2     ! 

4 

4 

Vermont 

4 

2 

7 

4 

i_  1^ 

8 

13 

Wisconsin 

46 

11 

31 

53    24 

4 

2 

2 

3 

88 

Totals 

117 

39 

82     ! 

122    50 

53 

5 

2 

3 

3 

238 

I 


Uev's  ITotes 

Several  States  held  regional  and  State  conferences  of  testers 

this  month.   Kentucky  held  a  State  conference  at  Lexington  on  April  20. 
Iowa  had  a  series  of  seven  regional  conferences  from  April  2-26. 

Illinois  had  eight  regional  conferences  in  the  tv;o-week  period,  April  9-20, 

Pennsylvania  held  a  series  from  April  24  -  May  1.   New  York  conferences 
are  heing  held  April  29  to  May  8. 
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The  Bureau  of  Da.iry   Ir.dustry  v^no.  the  ■<5U?iice  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Uork  have  joined  ha,nds  iri  inaii^rating  dairy  extension  field  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Sts.tes.   Thts  work,  liice  all  other  extension 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agc^'ctilture ,  v/ill  te  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Extension  Service  ox^  the  State  agricultural  colleges.   This 
is  a  forward  novement  in  dairy  extension  that  promises  far-reaching  results. 

J.  B.  Parker,  who  has  had  charge  of  rauch  of  the  field  v;ork  in 
connection  with  dairy-herd- i.Tiprovenent  associations,  has  been  appointed 
dairy  extension  specialist  in  the  Ea.stern  States,  J.  H.  McClain,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  dairy  introduction,  has  been  appointed  as  dairy 
extension  specialist  in  the  Southern  States.  Both  will  continue  to  have 
headquarters  with  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  Washington, 

The  project  formerly  caJled  Dairy  Introduction  has  been  abolished. 
The  investigational  work  of  that  project,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
dairy-herd  improvement  and  bull  associations,  now  constitutes  a  new  division, 
known  as  the  Division  of  Dairy-Herd- Improvement  Investigations  with 
Dr.  J.  C.  ivicDowell  as  Chief.   This  division  v.'lll  be  re;spsnsible  for  investi- 
gations regarding  the  organization  and  operation  of  dairy-herd- improvement 
and  bull  associations,  for  investigations  of  all  short-cut  methods  of 
testing,  for  investigations  of  production  of  dairy  cov/s  on  test  in  dairy- 
herd- improvement  associations  and  for  comparative  production  of  dams  and 
daughters.   It  will  also  be  responsible  for  analyzing  data  from  the  records 
of  dairy-herd- improvement  associations,  interpreting  these  data,  and 
publisl'iing  the  i*e suits. 


STATE  TABULATIOITS 

As  in  former  years  the  follov/ing  tabulations  of  1928  State  records 
are  being  furnished  each  State: 

1.  Relation  of  Milk  Production  to  Other  Factors. 

2.  Rela.tion  of  Butterfat  production  to  Other  Factors. 
■  3,  Relation  of  Cost  of  Grain  to  Other  Factors. 

4,  Relation  of  Time  of  Freshening  to  Othei  factors. 

5.  Comparison  of  purebreds  and  G-rades.  (Tv'.o  tables: 
one  for  purebreds  and  one  for  grades) 

T]ier,G  tabulations  have  already  been  sent  t-i  some  of  the  States, 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  v/ill  be  sent  out  belc.ro  the  end  of  May.  A 
letter  accompanies  each  set  of  tables.  Thib  letter  calls  attention  to 
som.e  of  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  tabulations,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  complete  analysis.  It  is  believed  that  these 
tabulations  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  same  will  be  worth  publishing 
in  bulletin  form  in  those  States  that  have  furnished  a  large  number  of 
records. 

LIVIHG  PROVED  BULL 3 


The  dairy-herd- improvement  associs.tion  records  for  1S28  proved 
238  bulls  through  a  comparison  of  the  production  records  of  the  daughters 
of  each  bull  with. the  records  of  their  dams.  , In  answer  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the' owners  of  these  bulls,  39  were  reported  alive  and  117  dead. 
llo   reports  were  received  concerning  the  remiaining  82.   Of  the  155  bulls 
from  \Viiich  reports  were  received  only  about  one  bull  in  five  was  living 
when  proved.   Tlaat  is  not  a  good  record.  '/ 

If  the  proved-bull  work  is  to  be  vvorthwhile,  some  way  must  be  found 
to  keep  the  registered  bulls  alive  until  they  are  proved  and  then  to  keep 
the  meritorious  proved  bulls  in  extensive  use  as  long  as  they  live  or .are 
fit  for  service. 

In  a  few  associations  as  mar^  as  eight  bulls  have  been  proved  in 
a  single  year.  If  each  association  could  prove  one  living  bull  a  year, 
m.ore  tlian  1,000  bulls  each  year  would  be  jproved  in  this  country. 
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The  Ma^gnitude  of  Dairy-Herd- Inrprovement-Association  Work. 

,  If  tlie  average  yearly  production  of  the  dairy  cows  in  this  co'ontry 
could  "be  increased  from  4,600  pounds  of  milk  to  7,457  pounds,  which  is  the 
present  average  of  the  cows  on  test  in  dairy-herd- inprovement  associations, 
we  could  supply  the  present  per  capita  consuTiTption  of  dairy  products  from 
14  million  instead  of  22  million  dairy  cows.   Feed  for  these  higher-pro- 
ducers would  cost  more  per  cow  but  a  great  saving  in  total  feed,  in  lahor, 
and  in  overhead  expenses  would  result.   Besides  this,  fewer  calves  would 
have  to  he  raised  for  replacement.   It  is  estimated  that  the  total  saving 
from  the  use  of  such  cows  Yrauld  amount  to  half  a  hillion  dollars  per  year. 

Because  of  the  prohahle  increase  in  deniand  for  dairy  products  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  need  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  dairy  cows.   It 
seems,  however,  well  within  the  range  of  possibility  to  so  improve  our 
dairy  herds  that  the  same  number  of  cows  we  now  have  will  furnish  enough 
dairy  prodLicts  to  meet  the  demand  even  if  the  population  increases  from  120 
million  to  200  million  people.   This  should  result  in  a  saving  of  much  more 
than  500 mill ion  dollars. 

As  the  years  go  by,  it  is  possible  for  the  dairy-herd- improvement 
associations  to  save  each  year  a  bigger  slice  of  that  500  million  dollars. 
Certainly  we  have  before  us  one  of  the  biggest  undertakings  in  the  dairy 
world  today.   To  accomplish  the  greatest  results  in  the  least  possible 
time,  this  work  must  be  attacked  with- vim,  vigor,  and  energy.   Let's  all 
get  busy. 


Proved  B-ull  Work  is  on  the  Gain 

Oiir  readers  may  te  interested  to  know  that  from  January  1  to  May 
31  of  this  year  150  registered  dairy  TdiiIIs  were  proved  as  compared  with 
89  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  comparative  figiires  "by  months 
are  as  follows:  •  ■ 

Proved  Bulls 


1928 


1929 


January 

33 

33 

Pehruary 

16 

21 

March 

21 

33 

April 

10 

31 

May 

9 

32 

These  figures  show  that  a  "better  start  has  Tseen  made  this  year  than 
last  year. 


Ages  at  Which  124  Proved.  Bulls  Were  Dis-posed  of 

A  study  has  just  "been  ma-de  of  124  proved  hulls  showing  the  ages  at 
which  they  had  heen  disposed  of,  None  of  these  hulls  were  disposed  of  for 
"breeding  purposes  or  "because  thej^  were  reactors  or  for  natural  causes,  such 
as  injury k 


The  ages  of  these  hulls  were  as  follows: 


Age 
3  yrs. 
4 
5 
6 
7 


No.  of  Bulls 
12 
46 
30 
10 
■  10 
9 


Age 


ITo.  of  Bulls 


9  yrs. 

2 

10  " 

1 

11  " 

2 

12  " 

1^ 

14  " 

1 

Total   124 


Of  the  124  hulls  studied,  88,  or  71  per  cent,  were  disposed  of  hefore 
the  age  of  five  years.   One  hundred  seventeen, , or  ahout  94  per  cent,  were 
disposed  of  hefore  the  age  of  8  years.   Two  hulls  were  kept  until  11  years 
of  age  and  one  hull  until  14  years  old. 

Disposing  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  dairy  hulls  hefore  their 
true  value  can  he  ascertained  hy  means  of  dam  and  daughter  comparisons  is 
one  of  the  hig  losses  in  the  dairy  industry. 

■  •  ■  ■  What  is  a.  Proved  Bull?- 

What  is  meant  hy  the  term  "proved  hull"?   This  expression  does  not 
have  the  same  meaning  to  every  one.  Even  the  dictionary  definition  of  the 
word  "prove"  gives  a  variety  of  meanings.   In  defining  the  word,  "Wehster's 
International  dictionary  says:  "To  test  or  verify,  to  try,  to  ascertain*,'- 
to  justify". 
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It  seems  from  thes  i  dofinitions  as  though  the   tcr-.i  "proved  "bull"  is 
liroad  enough  to  inclnde  both  inferior  and  meritorioiis  hulls.   To  many  people, 
however,  the  word  "proved"  carries  wi-th  it  only  the  idea  of  merit,  and  is 
used  hy  them,  therefore,  only  in  connection  with  meritorious  hulls. 

In  dairy-herd  improvement  associa.tion  work,  the  word  "proved"  is 
applied  to  all  bulls  having  five  or  more  miselected  daughters  whose  yearly 
production  records  have  "been  compared  with  the  yearly  production  records 
of  the  dams  of  the  daughters.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  term  "proved"  he 
continued  in  use  in  this  way  and  that  the  word  "approved"  he  used  in  refer- 
ring to  meritorious  hulls  and  the  word  "disproved"  in  referring  to  inferior 
hulls. 


I 


The  question  now  arises:  l^.at  is  the  difference  between  a  meritorious 
and  an  inferior  bull?  Y.ot   all  bulls  vvhose  daughters  produce  more  than  their 
dams  can  be  classed  as  meritorious.  Neither  can  all  bulls  whose  daughters 
produce  less  than  their  dams  be  classed  as  inferior.  For  example,  if  "the 
average  production  of  the  daiiis  is  150  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  and  the 
averaa-e  of  tho  first  five  daughters  is  160  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  is 
this  bull  to  be  classed  as  a  meritorious  bull  and  another  classed  as  an 
inferior  bull  if  his  first  five  daughters  average  490  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
year  when  he  is  mated  with  cows  that  average  500  pounds?  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  there  should  be  some  vvay  of  distinguishing  between  the  bulls  that  are 
meritorious  and  those  that  a'^e  not. 

Another  sug:;estion  is  that  bulls  be  classed  as  meritorious  when  they 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  hold  production  at  a  level  of  300  pounds 
or  moreo   This  suggestion  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  sire  and  dam 
have  an  equal  influence  in  determining  the  production  records  of  the  daughters. 
Some  investigators,  however,  disagree  v/ith  this. 

Still  another  suggestion  has  been  m^de  that  the  bulls  now  called 
"proved"  be  called  "tried",  that  the  term  "proved  bull"  be  reserved  for 
the  meritorious  bull,  ajid  that  to  get  into  this  class  the  records  of  dams 
and  daughters  must  have  demonstrated  the  bull's  ability  to  hold  butterfat 
production  at  300  pounds  or  more. 

Do  any  of  these  ideas  meet  with  your  rpproval?  The  Division  of 
Dairy-Herd  Irrrproveraent  Investigations  would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of 
others  regarding  the  answer  to  the  question,  WU.T   IS  A  PRO'vED  BULL? 

Bull  Association  Suiana^ry 

Late  returns  on  information  regarding  the  bull  associations  as 
of  January  1,  1929  give  the  following  corrected  figures: 


Number  of  Associations  339 

Nuiaber  of  Mem.bsrs  6,285 

ITumber  of  Bulls  1,533 

Fomber  of  Purebred  Cows  10,025 

Total  number  of  Cows  44,511. 
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Timely  Tele£;ra''ns 

To  some  persons  a  pasUtre  is  a  fenced  in  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  on  which  grass  doesn't  grow. 

The  ideal  pasture  for  a  dairy  herd  contains  grasses  and  one  or  more 
legumes,  hegins  its  growth  early  in  the  spring,  grows  luxuriantly  through- 
out the  spring  and  early  suxraner,  continues  to  furnish  feed  abundantly 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall,  and  does  not  stop  growing  until 
heavy  frost  and  snow  drive  the  cattle  into  winter  quarters. 

An  old  Quaker  sold  a  cow  that  he  claimed  gave  five  gallons  of  rich 
milk  every  day.  Wien   the  huyer  complained  that  the  cow  did  not  do  this 
the  Quaker  replied:   "Thee  should  have  hought  my  pasture  too." 

On  many  dairy  farms  the  cattle  roam  over  worthless  pastures  on 
worn-out  soils.   Such  pastures  furnish  a  fair  athletic  field  for  the  cows 
and  very  little  more. 

Some  farmers  say  that  cows  flesh  up  on  rich  summer  pasture  after 
having  wintered  at  a  straw  stack,  Sam  Jones  says  that  it  takes  his  cows 
all  winter  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  scanty  sUiTimer  pasture. 

■   Some  dairy  farmers  center  their  attention  on  field  crops,  forget- 
ting that  pasture  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  crops  on  the  dairy 
farm.   Let  us  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  pastures 
for  the  herds  on  test  in  dairy-herd  improvement  .--..ysociations. 


mi  HERD  imi 
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BI-!.:onTHLY  TEST  BIG  FOR  PRODUCTION 

At   the  present   time  there    is   a  widespread   interest    in  the  reducing 
of  the   cost   of  testing  cows   for  economical  production  of  milk  and  tutterfat. 
As   a  rule,   hov;ever,   we  have  to  pay  for  what  we  get.      If  we  cut   the  cost  we 
must    exoect   some   decrea.se    in   efficiency.      It   has  been  advocated  that   testing 
one   d^y   in  tv/o  months   or   one   day   in  three  months   -jould  furnish  satisfactory 
records.      The   figures   in  Table   1  were  obtained  by  comparing  the  butterfat 
calculated  by  frequent  and  infrequent   testing  v;ith  actual  production, 

'  Number   1    is  the  method  used  at  present    in  the  regular   dairy-herd 
improvement   associations.      Number  5   is   the  method  used  in  the  bi-monthly 
dairy-herd  improvement  associations.      The  methods  mentioned  under  2,   4,    6, 
and  7  a,re  not   in  regular  use  but  are  given  here  as  a  matter   of   information. 
On  January  1,    1929  there  were   1,090  associations  testing  cows  under  method 
number   1,   and  10  associations   operating  under  method  number  5,      The  average 
error   for  butterfat  under  method  number   1  seems   to  be  a  little   less   than  3 
per   cent   and  under   number   5  a  little   less  than  4  per   cent.      In   those   districts 
where   the  herdd  are   so   sraall   that  monthly  testing   is   costly,    it  may  be  well 
to   reduce  the   cost  by  testing  one   day   in  two  months.      In  obtaining  the 
figures   given,    the  testing  day  was   the  center   of  the  testing  period; 
that   is,    the  testing  period  extended  the   same   distance   each  side  of  the 
testing  day,     No  matter  what  method  is  used  the  testing  day  must  be  the 
center   of  the  testing  period.      In  all  the  methods   the  samples   are  talien  and 
the   testing  is   done  by  a  disinterested  party. 
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Tatle   1, -Error   in  Yearly  butterfat  product ioh  based  on  different  methods 

of  calculation^    in  comparison  with  actual  prilJ::£Mj2JL 

Method  ?re<iuency  Average  Times   in  70         Widest  variation 

numher  of  testing  error  error  was  5/o         of  any  indi^^idual 

record 


or  more 


Liilk  weighed  and 
tested  one  day 

each  month 


Per   Cent 


2.91 


I'umber 


iQ 


Per   Cent 


8»3 


Milk  weighed' one 

day  each  week  and 

milk  tested  one   day 

in  two  months  3^  12 


10.7 


Milk  of  every  milk- 
ing weighed  and 
milk  tested  one  day 
in  two  months        3.01 


12 


9.1 


4      Milk  of  every  milk- 
ing weighed  and  milk 
tested  one  day  in 
three  months        4.59 


25 


20.0 


Milk  weighed  and 
tested  one  day  in 
two  months 


^^80 


24 


12.5 


Milk  v/eighed  and 
tested  one   day  in 
three  months 


6.78 


42 


21.5 


Milk  of  every  milk- 
ing v/eighed  and  milk 
tested  one  day  each 
month  2.35 


10.7 


THE  STATE  TABULATIONS 


Tlie  State  tabulations   for   1928  have  all  been  sent   out. 
the  following: 


These   include 


1,  Relation  of  milk  production  to   other  factors. 

2.  Relation  of  butterfat  production  to   other   factors. 
.3.   Relation  of  time   of  freshening  to   other   factors, 

4.  Coiirparison  of  purebreds  and  grades. 

5.  Relation  of  cost   of  grain  to   other   factors. 


The  tabulations  giving  the  relation  of  m.ilk  production  and  of  Vatter- 
fat  xoroduction  to  other   factors   always   shows   that   high  production  was 
accorripanied  by  large    income  over   cost   of  feed.   As  a  rule  the  high  producers 
were  fed  liberally  but   they  produced  so  much  that   they  were  always  the^^^when 
there  were  enough  records   to   furnish  a  satisfactory  comparison. 
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Ac.  a  rv.le  the  cov/s  that   freshen   in  the  fall  won  out    in  production 
and  in  income  over  cost  of  feed.      Generally  winter  freshening  v/on  second 
place,    sprinif;  freshening  third  place,   and  summer  freshening  fourth  and  last 
place.      The   differences,   however,    on  this   subject,    were   less  maekcd  for  the 
testing  year   1927-28  than  usual. 

For  most   States  the  pvirelDreds  excollod  the  grades   in  production  and 
in   income  over   cost    of  feed  by  a  small  margin.     As  a  rule  they  v;ere  fed  more 
in   dollars  v;orth  of  feed  per  covu      The   :rig^ai'es    indicate,   however,    float    it 
might  be  ^7ell  to  cull   some   of  our  purebred  herds   a  little  closer. 

As  a  rule  production  and  income   over   cost    of  feed  per   cow  advanced 
as   cost   of  grain   increased  from  group  to  group.      It   was   interesting  to 
observe,   however,    that   cov/s   fed  high  on   leg-omes   sometimes  ga.ve  wonderful 
result?   vrith  little  or  no  grain.      So   far  no   comprehensive  study  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  465,000  co\7s   on  test  has   been  made  but    it    is  hoped  that  progress 
with  tiiat   subject  will  be  made    in  the  near   futiu*e. 

It    is  hoped  also  that  next   year  one   or  tv/o  new  tables  may  be  added 
to  the   State  tabulations.     Perhaps   these  should  include  a  compa.rison   of 
dairy  sires.      The  records   of  the   daughters   of  a  dairy  sire  when  compared 
with  the  records   of  their   dam.s   seem  to  prove   the   sire  with  as   grea.t  a 
degree  of  accuracy  as  the  records   of  the   cov/s  prove  the  value  of  the  cows. 


The  Final  Figures   for   1927-28, 


These  figures  differ  but  slightly  from  the  preliminary  figures  given 
out  ea.rlier.  As  the  tabulations  are  novi  complete  there  x^^^obably  v/ill  be  no 
further  change. 

Total  number   of  associations 1,090 

Illumbvj-r   of  associations  v^here  records  were 

received  and  tabulated  556 

ITrmber  of  coviz-years   for  records   tabulated 201,590 

Avera,ge  milk  prodxiction  per   cow  j/^ear 7,454  lbs. 

Average  test   3.9  fo 

Average  butterfat  production 295  lbs. 

Average  yearly  gross    income  per   cov; $193 

Average  cost   of  roughage  por   cow $39 

Average   cost   of  grain  per   cow $3B 

Average  total  cost    of  feed  per  cov/ $77 

Average   j^-carly   income   over   cost    of   food  per   cow  $116 

Wlicn  v/ill  the  avGra>,ge  butterfat  prod-action  per  cow  be  above  300 
pounds?  As  production  advances  it  becomes  increasingly  m.ore  difficult 
to  push   it  higher. 
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EXHIBITS  AT  TAZ  MTIOML  MIEY  SK07f 

Several  exhibits  "by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at   the  ITational 
Dairy  Show  this  year   vdll  be   of   interest   to  both  the  producer  and  consumer. 

TOiich  Job  Do  You  Want? 

One   exhibit   shows  the   difference    in   income  over   cost   of  feed  between 
low  c\nd  high-producing  cows.      On  one   side   of  the   booth  are   shown   13   cows 
that   ret-'orned  a  yeaj-ly   income  over   cost   of  feed  of  $182.      On  the  other  side 
is    shown  one   cow  that   returned  the   same   ajnount   over   cost   of  feed.    Certainly 
no   dairyman  would  dnowingly  milk  and  feed  13   cows  when  one  will  return  the 
same    profit.      This   exhibit    is  based  on  the   records   of  more  than   100,000   cows 
in   dairy-herd- improvement   associations. 

The  Bull  Exliibit 

A  bull  exhibit   stresses   the   importance   of  the   selection. of  the   sire. , 
particularly  for  the  high-producing  herd.   The   exhibit    is  based  on  a  study  of 
700  sires  used  in  dairy-herd  imrprovement   associations   and  shows   that   as 
butterfat    oroduction  per   cow  advances,   bulls   of  greater  merit   are  needed  to 
increase  -production  of   daughters   over   dams. 

For  low-producing  herds  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  select  bulls  on 
the  strength  of  type  and  pedigree,  but  for  herds  averaging  300  pounds  of 
butterfat   or  more  only  bulls   of  outstanding  merit   should  be   selected. 


These   facts  are   demonstrated  in  a,  mechanical  way   in  the   exhibit  "by  means   of         •    * 
ten  bulls   starting  up   an   inclined  runway.     As   the  bulls   reach  the   limit   of 
their  abilitj^  to    increase  production,    they  drop   out.      Only  the  best  bulls 
reach  the  top. 

Dairy  !Sype  and  Beef  Type  Compared 

Another  exhibit    shows   some   of  the   results   obtained  from  a  study  of 
the   external- anatomy  and  the   skeletal  structure   of  a  highly  specialized  dairy 
cow,    a,  highly  specialized  beef  cow,    and  a  dairy  bull. 

Photographs  show  the  cross  structure  of  the  udders  of  the  two  types 
of  animals.     The  dairy  cow's  udder  was  compased  almost   entirely  of  secreting 
tissue,   vfcilo  the  beef  cow's  udder  had  only  a  very  small  area  of  secreting 
tissue   directly  above  the  teats,    imbedded  in  a  large  mass  of  fat. 

A  chart   gives    in   detail  the  most   strilcing  points   of  difference   in  the 
skeletal   structu.re,    the  mamary  development,   and   internal  anatomy  of  the  two  cows. 

Mi  lie  Production 

This   exliibit   stresses   the   economic  value  of  qioality     ;.  milk  production, 
not   only  in  the  process   of  milking  but   also   in  the   condition  and  structure  of  the 
barn  and  miUc  house  and  the  tjrpe  of  equipment.     The  oixtstanding  features  are  a 
mechanical   cow  being  milked  by  a  mechanical  man  and  since  quality  products  play 
an  important  r)art    in   successful  dairying,    this   exliibit    is   of  value  to   every 
producer. 

Utilization  of  Dairy  By-products    in  Cooking 

This   exhibit    is  particularly   interesting  to   the  balcer,   restaurant 
proprietor  and  housewife,     A  kitchen  will  be  a  part   of  the   exhibit,   v;here  bread, 
calces,    v/affles,    etc,   will  be  made  both  with  and  without   the  use   of  skim-milk  and 
other   dairy  by-products.     How  to  use  them  will  be   demonstrated,    and  samples 
7/ill  be   on   display, 

A  HIGHER  BUTTERPAT  TE3'r  POR  THE  HERD 


A  preliminary  tabulation  has  been  made   of  3,955  yearly  dairy-h-erd- 
improvement   association  records  of  registered  Holsteins  to   show  the  variation   in 
butterfat   test,-      There  were   2,176  records  with  a  butterfat   test   of  3,4  per  cent 
or   less;    1,544  with  a  test  between  3,5  and  3,9  per  cent   inclusive;    and  235  with 
a  test    of  4,0  per   cent    or  more.    The   average  butterfat   test   of  all  the  records 
was   3.4  per  cent . 

from  these   figures  we  may  conclude  that   selection  of  registered  Holst^in 
cows   on  the  basis   of  the  butterfat   test  may  be  made  to  play  an   important  part 
in  building  up  a  higher   testing  herd.     As   the  butterfat   test   advanced  from 
group   to   group  there  was,   as  a  rule,    an   increase   in  average  butterfat  production 
per   cow  and  a  decrease    in  average  milk  production  per   cow.   The  figures,   however, 
indicate  that    it    is  possible,    through  closer  culling,    to  acquire  a  registered 
Holstein  herd  having  both  high  millc  prodtiction  and  high  butterfat   test. 

Later  on,    tabulations   of  sire   records  will  be  made  to   show  to  what   extent 
the. butterfat   test  has  been   increased  through  the  herd  bulls   in  use   in  dairy-herd- 
improvoment   associations.   Through  selection  and  breeding   it  may  be  J)ossiblc  to 
raise   the  production  of  the   dairy  herd  almost   as  we  please  within  reasonable   limiv. 
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HELATIOI'I  OF  SIZ3  OF  I-:^RD  TO  BUTTBR?AT  FRQDUCTIOIJ 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  size,  of  herd  to  'butteriat  production 
has  recently  been  aade  "by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industrj'.   Although  the 
herds  ran^edain  size  fro'Ti  t^vo  to  several  hundred  cows,  they  a"/era,',ed 
tmiiy   a"bout,-**"ife  cows.   It  was  possihle,  therefore,  to  assenihle  V.'>e 
records  of  only  a  fev;  large  herds,  but  S'^.OOO  herds  ranging  from  2 
to  30  cows  were  studiec»*^  These  -herds  were  divided  into  grouos  to  2, 
3,  4,  etc.  cows  in  a  herd,  and  there  were  more  than  100  herds  in  each 
group. 

The  figures  show  that  on  the  a"erage  the  herds  in  groups  from 
2  to  10  cows  had  a  production  of  hutterfat  per  cow  of  315  pounds, 
those  from  11  to  20  aver^-^'ed  289  pounds,  and  those  com-oosed  of  21  to 
30  cows  averaged  28S  -pounds.   This  shows  that  the  herds  of  10  cows 
or  fev;er  produced  27  pounds  of  hutterfat  per  cow  more  than  the  11  to' 
20  cow  herds  and  30  pounds  more  per  cow  than  the  21  to  30  cow  herds. 

The  records  further  showed  that  for  every  group  from  2  to  10 
cov/s  the  average  hutterfat  production  was  ahove  300  pounds  per  cow, 
while  f er  every  group  from  11  to  30  cows  th«  average  production  wa,s 


"below  300  pounds. 
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There   is  nothing   in  the    records  to   indicate  why  the  herds  of 
10  cows  or  fewer  produced  more   than  the  larger  sized  herds.      It  may 
'be  the   resailt  of  better   individual   care  and  feeding  or  closer  culling, 
or  l:oth. 

PROVED  SIHSS  THAT  A5E  B3IITG  DIS?OS"?j:D  07  AJRE  ^OT   ALV/AY3  THE  POOR  OESS 

On  Septem^oer  1,    1929   the   Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  had  proved 
834  iDulls  thro-ugh   the   talD^olations  uiade   of   the  dairy-herd  im-orovernent 
association  records.      Of   these   834  bulls,    126  were   reported  to  be 
alive,    531  dead,    and  no  authentic   information  was  available'  concern- 
ing the   remainder.      Only  one  bull    in  six,    therefore,   was  alive   at   the 
time   the  bulls  ?;ore  proved. 

A  study  of   these   records   showed  that   on  an  average   the   daus'^-^ters 
of   the  living   sires  nroduced  only  301  po^ands   of  milk  and  17    oouiids   of 
butterfat    :rxn:e  than  the   da^aghters   of   the  dead  sires.     Evidently  it   was 
not  always   the  poor  bulls   that  were   disposed  of. 

Since  no   one   can  tell,    before   a  bull   is    oroved,    whether   or  not 
he  will  he  worthy  or  unworthy,    all   of   them  should  be  kept  alive  until 
-oroved.      After  thoy  are  nroved,    the   ijmworthy  should  be   disposed  of   at 
once  and  those   that  have  been  proved  valuable   should  be  kept   in  use  as 
long  as   they  are  fit  for   service.      It    is   only  the   outstanding  proved 
bulls   that   can  be   depended  upon  to   increase   the  production  of  our 
dairy  herds. 


IIIFOK^TIOH  RELATIVE  TO  :.ARTLY  -'.ROVED  BULLS 

In  the  past  the  Bureau  of  Dairy   Industry  has  not   reported  the ^ 
records   of  a  sire  used  in  a  dairy-herd  improvement  :  ssociation  ^oiitil 
the  records   of  five   of  his  daughters  '^'e re- -avaii'able   to  compai'e  with 
the   records   of   their  daras,     .  ,       • 

In  view  of   the  fact   that   a  large   mraber  of  bulls   are   dis'iosed 
of  before   they  are  proved,    the  bureau  is  now  planning  to   return  to 
the   State  dairy  s-oecialists  not   only  the   information  on  proved  bulls 
but  also  on  partly  proved  bulls  as   soon  as  possible  after  the   records 
have  been  tab^alated.      It   is  hoped  that   this  additional   service  will 
help  the  dairy   specialists   in  their   efforts  to  encourag'e   owners   to 
keep  the  bulls  until  proved. 
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An  attempt   is  teing  made   this  year  to  got   in  as   earl-^as  po'a^iblc 
the   records  fcr   the  associations  completing  their  testing  yea^in  1929. 
ill  the   records  of  one    State  have   already  "been   sent    in,    and   infa-f;j^tion  has 
been   received  b;;,    the  bureau  to   that   effect.      Tabulations  of   the   re6<Jjrds  for 
this   State  will  be  made  in  December   so   that   they  will  be   available  for  early 
use.      Tabulations  will  be  made   for  each    State  as    soon  as  all   its   records  are 
received.      It   is  essential,    however,    before  tabulations  are  made,    that   notice 
be    sent    to   the  bureau  that  all   the   records  from  a   State  ha-ve  been  sent   in. 

THE  1929   YMB3G0K 

Data  are  now  bein^-  assembled  for  the    1929   Yearbook  of   the  U.    S.    De- 
partment  of  At^riculture,      The   1928  Yearbook  gives  a  table   showing  the  number 
of  associations  by   States  for  each  year   since   the  work  began   in  19C6,   up  to 
and  including  January   1,    1929.      The  Bureau  of  Dairy   Industry  has   Just  been 
informed   that   if  the   1929   Yearbook  is  to   include   the  number  of  associations 
in  each   Sta.te   for  January   1,    1930,    the   1929   data  must  be   in   the  hands  of  the 
coiTimittee  not   later  than  January  5,    1930.      Blank  forms   stating  the   informa- 
tion desired  will  be    sent    to   the   State   dairy   specialists   in  a  few  da^'s.      If 
these  blanks  are   returned  before   the   end  cf  December  tlie   dairy-herd  improve- 
ment  as;-,ociation   table  will  appear  in  the   1929  Yearbook. 

1927-28  R3C0RDS 


Tbe  table   on   the  following  page  gives   the    States  in  order  of  butter- 
ftX    production  per   cow  on   test    in  dairj^-herd  im-orovement   associations   in 
1927-23. 


ITumber  of 

ITurnber  of 

name   of         Po 

UTids    of 

Rank 

Number  of 

Associations 

Associations 

State            Sutterfat 

Associations 

Jan. 1, IS 28 

Reporting 

Pe 

r  Cow 

Jan.    1,1929 

Total 

1927-28 

Total 

Q 

o 

Utaii 

5-^3 

1 

5 

0 

1 

Nevada 

334 

2 

1 

10 

5 

Washington 

334 

2 

12 

11 

10 

Oregon 

325 

4 

14 

s 

7 

Colorado 

323 

5 

14 

12 

9 

Idaho 

323 

5 

13 

105 

90 

Michigan 

319 

7 

94 

2S 

20 

Ohio 

312 

8 

39 

17 

12 

IvTew  Jersey 

309 

o 

18 

34 

26 

Indiana 

309 

9 

41 

9 

7 

Massachusetts 

304 

11 

11 

30 

6 

Virginia 

304 

11 

20 

S5 

51 

Pennsylvania ' 

304 

11 

76 

7 

5 

Mar^^land 

303 

14 

8 

17 

12 

Nebraska 

293 

15 

23 

2 

2 

New  Mexico 

297 

16 

2 

42 

8 

;  New  York 

293 

17 

54 

34 

28      . 

Illinois 

291 

18 

51 

165 

135 

Wisconsin 

291 

IQ 

154 

4 

3 

North  Dakota 

291 

18 

7 

4 

1 

V/est   Virginia 

291 

18 

S 

14 

11 

Kansas 

290 

22 

20 

25 

19 

Missouri 

285 

'■2Z 

34 

5 

4 

North  Carolina 

284 

24 

8 

12 

4 

Oklahoma 

284 

24 

22 

1  r'f\ 

78 

Minnesota 

280 

26 

117 

4 

3 

New  Hampshire 

278 

27 

7 

35 

64 

Iowa 

277 

28 

101 

25 

13 

Vermont 

277 

28 

23 

7 

5 

Montana 

275 

30 

8 

3 

-   1 

Texas    ' 

269 

31 

6 

3 

3 

Tennessee 

269 

31 

7 

8 

8 

South  Dakota 

264 

33 

14 

3 

2 

Alahama 

193 

34 

4 

Total     902 


655 


1034 


The   figures  given  helov/   show  the  number  of   dairy-herd  improvement 
associations  reported  for  Jan.  1,1929   and  for  Jan.  1,1929.      No   records  v/ere 
received  for   1927-23  from  any  of   these   States. 


State 

1928 

1929 

State 

1928 

1929 

Maine 

0 

0 

California 

32 

32 

iCentuck-^ 

0 

8 

Connecticut 

5 

3 

Arizona 

2 

3 

Louisiana 

2 

2 

DelaV'/are 

0 

1 

Rhode   Island 

0 

1 

iiississio'oi 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

1 

Georgia 

1 

2 

South  Carolina 

0 

1 

Arkansas 

2 

0 

Florida 

0 

"1 
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During  the  past  few  years,  several  liandred  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
States  have  produced  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  "butter fat  each  in  one  year. 
Many  herds  have  produced'  an  average  of  ^00  p'ounds  or  more  per  ccw.   The 
half  million  cows  enrolled  in  the  dairy-herd  improvement  associations  had 
an  average  of  295  pounds  of  outterfat  per  cow  in  1923.   The  yearly  average 
of  all  cows  in  the  United  States,  however,  is  only  130  ppunds  per  cow.  Many 
of  our  cows,  therefore,  fall  "below  this  general  average.   Dairy-herd  improve- 
ment association  records  show  that  a?  "oroduction  per  cow  increases,  income 
over  cost  of  feed  also  increases.   Some  method  of  systematic  culling  of  low 
producers,  therefore,  should  "be  introduced  to  raise  the  average  of  the  herds. 
In  most  herds  culling  out  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  poorest  cows  v;ould 
"bring  a  surprising  :•  ncrease  in  production. 

A  Trial  Culli  rg 

From  the  1928  dairy-herd  improvement  association  records  received  "by 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  the  records  of  herds  averaging  from  150  to  199 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  per  cow  were  selected  and  a  10,  20,  and  30  per 
cent  trial  culling  was  made.   Some  of  the  cows  j.n  these  herds  produced 
considerably  more  than  the  herd  averages.   The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  that  take  "place  in  the  average  production  and  income  over  feed  cost 
after  culling. 


Number  of  records 
Average  milk  per  cow,  lbs. 
B'fat.  test,  per  cent 
Butterfat  per  cow,  lbs. 
Price  of  butterfat 
Value  of  ;oroduct  per  cow 
Cost  of  roughage  per  cow 
Cost  of  grain  per  cow 
Total  cost  of  feed  per  cow 
J  ncome  over  cost  of  feed  per 

cow 


Before  Culling 

loio 

After 

20fo 

Culling 

30^ 

i:!7i^9 

1,93^ 

iwiy 

1,1)0^ 

^,  551     ■■ 

^,790 

U,97i+ 

5,1^5 

^.1 

Ki 

^.1 

i+.i 

127 

.197 

205 

212 

$    0w':)8 

0.58 

0.58 

0.58 

$      109 

115 

120 

12^ 

$         2^ 

2k 

2h 

25 

$         18      . 

19 

20 

20 

$          h2 

^3 

hk 

^5 

$   67 


72 


76 


il 


r<:;.<5( 
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The   culling   out   of  the  poorest   10  per  cent  raised  yearly  milk  production    ^ 
per   cow  from  U,55l   to  ^,790  pounds,    but  t  erf  at  production  from  ISy   to  197  poundb, 
and  income  over  cost    of  feed  from  $67   to  $72.      The  culling  out    of  the  poorest 
20  per  cent   raised  the  average  yearl;^    milk  production  per   cow  to   4,97^  pounds, 
"butterfat  production   to  205  pounds,    ana  income   over  cost   of  feed  to  $76.      The 
table   shows    that   the   culling  out   of  the  poorest   30  per  cent   brought   a  still 
greater  production  and  income   over  cost   of  feed  per  cow. 

The  table  includes  the  records  of  cows  of  all  breeds  and  all  ages.  It 
may  not  be  advisable  to  cull  out  30  per  cent  of  the  cows  except  in  very  low- 
porducing  herds,  but  no  doubt  a  10  per  cent  calling  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
owners  of  dairy  herds  and  to  the  industry  a.s  a  whole.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
prove  that  the  low-producing  cows  are  guilty  when  a  furplus  of  dairy  products 
is  produced,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  their  elimination  will  reduce 
such  surplus.  The  culling  out  of  enough  low-producing  dairy  cows  will  eliminate 
the  surplus  altogether.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  cull  our  dairy  herds  of  all 
low-producing  cows. 

i 

VALINE -OE  KEEPING  RECORDS  OF  DAIRY  COWS 

Approximately  30,000  herds  in   the  U  ni-ted  States  are   on  test   in  dairy- 
herd  improvement-  associations.      This  work  ^ive?   emplorvment   to   about  1,200 
testers  and  calls  .for   the   ex^'enditure   of  approximately   one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  annually.  .  ■ 

The   operation  of  dairy-herd  improvement   associations  has  changed  very 
little   since   the   organization  of  the'first  association.      The.y  have,    therefore, 
stood  the   test   of  time,    and  the  leaders-  of  the  industry  have   confidence  in 
the  accuracy   of  the  methods. 


The  records   of  dairy  cowS  made   through  these  associations   are  of  in- 
estimable value.      They  are  being  used  as  a  guide   to  the  culling  out   of  low 
producers,    to   economical   feeding,    and  as  a  proper  valuation  of  breeding   stock. 
Largely,    as  a  result,   more  real   progress   towara    profitable  dairying  has   taken 
place  during   the  past   twenty  years,    the  period  of  dairy-herd  improvement 
association  work,    than  in  any  other   like  period  inhisoory. 

It   is  difficult   to  maagure  all   the  results   of  testing,    yet   the  tabula- 
tions made   oy   this  bureau   of  the  records  of  a  half  million  cowS   in  dairy-herd 
improvement   associations   show  that   a.  cow  of  average  production  on  test  is  pro- 
ducing about   $Uo  worth  of  butterfat  per  year  more  than  a  cow  of  averc-ge  pro- 
duction in  the  UnJ.ted  States.      These  one-half  million  cows  produce  in   the 
aggregate  $20,000,000  more  annually  than  an  eaual  number   of  cows   of  average 
production  in  the  "U.nited  States.      Such  encouraging'  results   which  have   come 
largely. from  testing  seem  to  indicate  that  an  attempt   to  manage  a  dairy  herd 
without,  keeping  records  shows  a- lack  of  business  foresight. 


(^  A/XT 
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A  very  satisfactorjA  increas^in   the  number  of  dairy-herd- 
improvement  associations  was  made  du'^^g  the  past  year.      On  January 
1,    1930,    there  were  1,1^3   regular  asscf^iations   in  active   operation 
with  507,5^9   cows  on  test,    an  increase   of  53  associations  and  ^1,7^5 
cows   since  January  1,    I929.      The  most   commendable  part   of  the  year's 
work,    however,    is  the  increase  in  the  number   of  yearly  individual 
cow  records   sent   in  for   tabulation.      During  the   calendar  year  1929 
the  bureau  received  the  records   of  S56  associations  for   tabulation. 
This  was  an  increase  of   50  per   cent   over   that   of  the  year  before. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  also  in  the   filling  out 
of   the  yeajrly  individual   cow  record  sheet   BDI   ^6,    which  is  sent   to 
the   bureau  for  tabulation.      Seme   of  the  records,   however,    are   still 
so  incomplete  that  they  are  worthless  for  tabulation  purposes  and 
must  be  returned  to  the  States  without  making  the   summaries.      Just  a 
little  more  care  is  needed  in  filling  out    these  report    sheets  in  order 
that  the   association  members  may  receive  the  necessary  information  for 
herd  imorovement. 


GROWTH  OF  DAIRY-HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS,  1906-1930 

Up  to  and  including  1923  data  were  collected  on  July  1.   Beginning  with  1924 
reports  are  made  by  calendar  years.  Last  five  columns  give  data  for  January  1. 

State   '06  '07  '08  '09  '10  '11  '12  '13  '14  '15  '16  '17  '18  '19  '20  '21  '22  '23  '25  '26  '27  '28  '29  '30 


Jich.  1        4        2        5        4        3       4       4        3        3      10      15       7     13      14     11 

\Jaine  34365458     11       51000 

■Tew  York 1   1   3   9  18  21  29  35  47  43  19  25  28  24 

/ermont  2   8  10  11  17  28  33  38  47  18  12  18  17 

[owa 2   5   4   8   7   8  13  23  30  15  11  14  17 

California  1   3   2   4   4   5   7   9  15  16  14  18  21 

Tisconsin  9  10  10   8  11  24  37  51  81  112  105  115  103 

Nebraska  1000323442200 

Colorado 1        12110035554 

'ennsylvania  1   1   2   2   7  14  19  24  21  35  64  46 

)hio 1   0   0   1   4   5  20  30  24  24  41  35 

Tashington  1       3       1       0       0       1     12     18     11       9       6     10 

Jaryland  1       3324784267 

llinois  4       3       2       7       3        3      17     15     27     23     25 

Minnesota 3       7     10       9     11     22     26     23     21      19     23 

Jew  Hampshire  1       1       1       4       8     11     12       8       9     10     10 

Oregon 1       1        1       7     11     15     17     11       6       9       5 

Utah  10011011011 

lassachusetts 2       2230440015 

:'irginia  2220024458     10 

ansas 1       1        1       1       4       3     15     13     13 

Indiana  223797     10       5     10 

Kentucky 1       10110055 

iissouri  21254567 

iew  Jersey 2       3       4       8       9       9     12       8 

/est  Virginia  11311135 

Connecticut 1       3       6       3       0       0       10 

forth  Carolina  20000022 

ouisiana ,. 1       0       0       0       0       0       10 

outh  Dakota  11330000 

fevada 1       0       10       0       0       1 

irizona  2       2       10       0       2 

Ihode  Island 2       2       0       0       4       4 

»elaware  2       3       2       2       10 

i;daho 2       114       5       6 

lississippi  10       0       0       0       3 

lontana 1       2       0       0       0       0 

'ennessee  18       4       6       3       3 

(ew  Mexico 1       0       0       0       1 

'yoming  10       10       0 

labama 2       13       1 

eorgia  10       0       0 

orth  Dakota 1        112 

klahoma  112 

outh  Carolina 1   1   1 

exas  3   0   0 

rkansas 1   2 

lorj-^.a . 

otal   1  4  6  25  40   64   82  100  163  211  346  459  353  385  468  452  51 
No  report. 
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117 
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0 

1 

3 

6 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

* 

1 

1 
2 

3  627  732  777  837  947  1090  1143 


SV/rAKY  0?  DAIRY-HERD  1"PRCVE  EITT  A&SCCIATIOivS  IN  THE 
Ui^ITED  STATES  —  ACTIVE  JAICAEY  1,    1930. 


Stote              Number 

1-n 

umber 

}.:umber 

Avera^ 

ge  per 

Total   dairy 

Percentage 

of 
ass  'ns 

of 

herds 

of 

cows 

ass 

'n. 

cows 
(B.A.E.    Ests) 

of  cows  in 

Herds 

Cows 

D.H.I. A. 'S. 

Alabama 

7 

io6 

3,731 

15.1 

533.0 

353,000 

1.1 

Arizona 

k 

lOU 

3,136 

26.0 

78U.O 

35 

000 

9.0 

Arkansas 

1 

26 

^00 

2o.O 

Uoo.o 

1+00 

000 

0.1 

California 

33 

1 

.187 

70,737 

35.9 

21U5.O 

626 

000 

11.3 

Colorado 

15 

295 

k,lki 

19.6 

316.0 

244 

,000 

1.9 

Connecticut 

k 

82 

1.920 

20.5 

U3O.O 

111 

,000 

1.7 

Delaware 

1 

21 

390 

21.0 

390.0 

33 

,000 

1.0 

Florida 

2 

11 

650 

5.5 

325.0 

78 

,000 

0.3 

Georgia 

1 

11 

261 

11.0 

261.0 

350 

,000 

0.1 

.  I daho 

13 

U2S 

^,210 

32.9 

323.8 

178 

000 

2.4 

Illinois 

59 

1 

,U4l 

22,113 

2k.k 

37^.7 

1,006 

,000 

2.2 

I  ndiana 

51 

1 

,233 

19,010 

25.1 

372.7 

721 

000 

2.6 

Iowa 

101 

2 

.513 

37.199 

2U.3 

363.3 

1,3^0 

,000 

2.8 

:  Kansas 

22 

529 

S.319 

2^1.0 

378.1 

722 

,000 

1  .2 

Kentucky 

12 

231 

5,000 

23.4 

Ul6.b 

498 

,000 

l.U 

Louisiana 

2 

39 

1,000 

19.5 

500.0 

20I+ 

000 

0.5 

Maine 

5 

127 

1,509 

25.  i+ 

301.3 

138 

,000 

1.1 

Marylani 

9 

191 

3,^95 

21.2 

383.3 

193 

000 

1.3 

Massachusetts  11 

260 

5,332 

23.6 

530.1 

13^ 

000 

4.4 

Michigan 

90 

2 

,125 

25,^55 

23.6 

282.8 

866 

000 

2.9 

Minnesota 

120 

3,092 

U3,898 

25.7 

365.S 

1,512 

000 

2.9 

Mississippi 

2 

52 

771 

26.0 

335.5 

4lO 

000 

0.2 

Missouri 

36 

311 

13,928 

22.5 

386.3 

80  0 

000 

1.6 

Montana 

9 

llU 

3.1^ 

12.6 

3U9.5 

136 

000 

1.7 

Nebraska 

2S 

6d8 

9,362 

23.8 

334.3 

633 

,000 

1.5 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

000 

0.0 

New  Hampshire 

i     7 

169 

3,352 

2U.1 

U73.8 

77 

000 

4.1+ 

New  Jersey 

16 

363 

9.553 

22.6 

597.0 

125 

,000 

7.6 

New  Mexico 

1 

12 

911 

12.0 

911.0 

67 

000 

1.^ 

New  York 

51 

1 

.135 

2^,273 

22.2 

^75.9 

1,333 

000 

1.3 

North  Carolina  7 

116 

3,719 

16.5 

531.2 

312 

000 

1.2 

North  Dakota 

9 

210 

3,311 

23.3 

367.8 

1+95 

000 

0.7 

Ohio 

3S 

900 

12.538 

23.6 

331.2 

9  08 

000 

1.4 

Oklahoma 

25 

397 

7,^42 

15.8 

297.6 

634, 

000 

1.2 

Oregon 

Ik 

ksh 

3,150 

3U.5 

532.1 

220, 

000 

3.7 

Pennsylvania 

38 

2 

.252 

33.317 

25.5 

378.6 

839 

000 

3.7 

R.    Island 

1 

ii+ 

361+ 

l4.0 

36U.0 

21 

000 

1.7 

South  Carolina  3 

51 

1,539 

17.0 

513.0 

143. 

000 

1.1 

South  Dakota 

12 

297 

^,565 

2^.7 

330.  U 

523, 

000 

0.9 

Tennessee 

10 

201 

3.361 

20.1 

336.1 

^56. 

000 

0.3 

"Texas 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

974, 

000 

— 

Utah 

s 

321 

3,992 

47.6 

U99.0 

100 

000 

4.0 

"Vermont 

23 

598 

12,191 

2o.0 

530.0 

294 

000 

4.1 

Virgi  nia 

20 

^50 

12,568 

22.5 

623.1+ 

396 

000 

3.2 

Washington 

15 

295 

6.354 

19.6 

U23.6 

295 

000 

2.2 

West  Virginia     7 

121 

1.730 

17.2 

21+7.1 

22o, 

000 

0.8 

Wisconsin 

142 

3 

,031 

63.307 

25.5 

445.3 

2,023, 

000 

3.1 

Wyomi  ng 

1 

Ik 

199 

1^.0 

199.0 

72, 

coo 

0.3 

Total             ■^» 

1^3 

27 

,833 

507,5^9 

22 , 499 , 

000 

2.3 

Average 

2k.k 

444.0 

♦Data  incomplete. 

:>••; 


SUMIviAHY 


IJ^Miber  cf  associations 

ITumber   cf  members 

Kumber  of  cows 

Average  herds  per  aesociation 

Average  cows  per  association 


Jan.  1,  1929 
1,090 
26,182 

2^.3 
^31.7 


Jan.    1.    1930 

Gain 

1,1^3 

53 

27,ggg 

1,706 

507,5^9 

^41,7^5 

24.  U 

0.1 

kkk.O 

12.3 

I 


State 


Alabama 

Montana 

;/Iisso"u.ri 

Utah 

Idaho 


EViilEY  OTHLH  LOICH  DAIRY  EEED  IL.FHCl'E.KiT   ASSOCIATIONS 
AS  IJIPCHTED  LY   STATE  DAIEY   SPiOlALlSTS 
January  1,    1930 


No.    of 

No.    of 

ass 'ns. 

herds 

3 

10 

1 

26 

2 

33 

2 

156 

0 

c 

62 

No.    of 
cows 


Average  per  association 
Herds  Cows 


295 

32g 

1,02^ 

1,363 

625 


3.3 
26.0 

i+1.5 
73.0 
31.0 


29.5 
32s.  0 

512.0 
93^.0 
312.5 


Total 
Average 


State 


Total 
Average 


10 


337 


U,i^o 


33.7 


kik 


TESTING  CIRaES 
AS  REPORTED  BY   STVTE  DAIRY  SPECIALISTS 
January  1,1930 


Nc'.of 
ass 'ns. 


No.    of 
herds 


No.    cf 
cows 


Average  per   association 
Herds  Cows 


Maryland 

1 

35 

350 

Illinois 

2 

30 

950 

Missouri 

1 

7 

77 

Nebraska 

k 

31 

630 

South  Dakota 

I 

5 

50 

Vermont 

1 

3 

70 

10 


161 


2,127 


35.0 

Uo.o 

7.0 

7.7 

5.0 
3.0 

16.1 


350.0 

^75-0 

77-0 

157.5 
50.0 
70.0 

212.7 


-0- 


tk:  ei:-ezsi  states  u  daiky-kski:  i  phcvs  eit 

ASStGIATICK  •.VQIK  -  BASED  Glv   lAHICUS   FACTORS. 

jj^:>RY  1,  1929  -  JAiri^mY  1,  1930. 


Lar-^est  irariilDer   of 
D.H.I. A.  »&. 


Largest  Nix-nlDer 
of  Members 


1929 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
I  owa 

Luichigan 
Pennsylvania 

New  York 
Illinois 
Indiana 
C'nio 

Missouri 


1930 
".■'i  scons  in 

liinnesota 

Iowa 

liicliigan 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

"evv  York  ) 

Indiana     ) 

OV.io 

I'j.ssouri 


tie 


1929 
.Tisconsin 

Llijanesota 

I  owa 

l.ii  chigan 

Pennsr/lvania 

Cali  fornia 

Illinois 

He-.-  York 

Indiana 

Ohio 


1930 
v7i  scons  in 
I/iinnesota 
Iowa 
Pennsylvania 

I.iichigan 
Illinois 
I ndi  ana 
California 
Uew  York 
Ohi  0 


Largest  Ife.-'ber  of 
Cows  m  D.H.I. A'  s. 


Highest  i^ercentage  of 
All   Cows   on  Test 


1929 
Ilali  fornia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

I  owa 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

New  York 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Vermont 


1930 
California 
•Tisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Pennsylvania 
I/ii  chi  gan 
ITew  York 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iviissouri 


1929 
Call  for  n-i  a 
Hew     Jersey 
Arizoi^ 
Oregon 

riew  Eampsh:  re 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Virgiria 
.'.".'sconsj.  n 
Pennsylvania 


1930 
California 
Arizona 
New  Jersey 
We  v."  Hampshire 
Ivlassachuse  cts 
Vermont 
Utah 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


-6- 

OFFICIALS  IN  GIIAHGE  CF  DAIRY-HERD-IMFjftOVK  EHT  ASSOCIATIONS   IN  T:-:S  STATES. 

lABAMA F.    V/.    Burns,    Extensio  n  Service,    College  of  Agriculture,    Auburn. 

nZONA Clyde   F.    Howe,    Extension   Service,    College  of  Agriculture,    Tucson. 

ilKANSAS W.    H.    '.Toodley,    Extension  Service,    College  of  Agriculture,    Fayettc- 

ville. 

(U^IFORNIA G.    E.    Gordon,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture,   B.erkeley. 

DLORADO C.   A.    Srait    ,    c/o   State  Dairy  Connissioner ,    Fort   Collins. 

DNNECTICIJT A.    H.   Merrill,   Extension  Service,    Connecticut  Agricultural   College, 

Storrs. 

ELAWARE C.    A.   McCue,    Director   of  Extension,    School   of  Agriculture,    Newark. 

LGRIDA H.   L.    Bro-ATi,    Extension  Division,    College   of  Agriculture,    Gainesville. 

EORGIA F.    ■.".    Fitch,    Ext.   Div.  .Georgia  State  College   of  .Agriculture,    Athens. 

DAHO D.    L.    Fc-rt,    State  House,   Bo:'.se. 

jLLINClS C.    S.    Rhode,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture,   Urrana, 

iroiANA G.    A.    vJilliams,    Dept.    of  Agri. Ext. ,  School   of  Agriculture^Lafayette. 

OWA Floyd  Johnston,    Agr.    Ext.,    Iowa  State  College   of  Agriculture,    Araes. 

ANSAS J.    \1.   Linn,    Extension  Division,    Kansas  State   College  of  Agriculture, 

Manhattan. 
•ENT)UCKY Fordyce  Ely,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture,    Lexington. 

CliISIANA S.    w.    Neasharn,    Extension  De  oartment,   A.    &  M.    College,   Baton  Rouge. 

AIl'IE R.    F.  TalDot,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture,    Orono. 

ARYLAKD J.    A.  Conover,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture,    College 

Pk. 

ASSACHUSETTS.  ..C.    J.  Fawcett,    Extension  Service,    J/lass.    Agri.    College,    Araherst. 

ICHIGAN A.    C.  Baltzer,    Extension  Service,   Mich.    Agri.    College,    East  Lansing, 

INNESOTA Ramer  Leighton,    Agri.    Ext., College   of  Agri.  .University  Farm,  St  .Paul 

ISSISSiiPI L.    A.  Hi^gins,    Extension  Service,   A.   Sell.    College. 

ISSOIRI M.    J.  Regan,    Agri.    Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agriculture,    Columbia. 

ONTiLNA J.    0.  Tretsven,    Ext.    Ser.  .Montana  State  College   of  Agri.  .Bozeman. 

EBRASKA M.   L.  Flack,  Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture,   Lincoln. 

EVADA V.    E.  Scott,  Agricultural   Extension,    College   of  Agri culture, Reno. 

■E.'  HAJyIPSHIRE..  .G.   L.  Waugh,  Extension     Service,    College   of  Agriculture,   Durham. 

EW  JERSEY   E.    J.  Perry,  Division  of  Ext., State  College   of  Agri. , New  Brunswick. 


I 
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iIEW  MEXICO E.E.  Anderson,  Extension  Service,  N.M.  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College. 

lEW  YORK G.  W.  Tailty,  Jr.,  Extension  Service,  N.Y.  State  College  of 

Agr  i  cul tur  e ,  I thaca. 

lOETH  CAROLINA.J.A.  Arey,  Ext.  Ser.  ,  N,C.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

rORTH  DAKOTA  ..A.M.  Challey,  Agri.  Ext.,  K. Dak. Agricultural  College,  Fargo 

)KIO Ivan  McKel lip,  Agri.  Ext.  Work,  College  of  Agriculture,  ColurnlDus. 

')KLAH01'iA J.W.  roehr,  Extension  Service,  Okla,  Agricultural  College, 

Stillwater. 
)RE&C1T K.  C.  Jamison,  Extension  Service,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis. 

^ElJ^lSYLViATIA. .  .C.R.    Gearhart,   Agricultural   Extension,  School   of  Agri.  ,    State  Col. 
I.O.    Sidelmann,  "  "  "  "      "  "  " 

mODE  ISLAIID.  ..H.  Bur  dick,  Rhode  Island  State  College,   Kingston. 

50UTH  CAROLINA.    J. P.   Laliaster,    Extension  Service,    Clemson  Agri.    College, 

Clerason  College. 
>OUTH  DAKOTA.  ..G.    HeeU  ik,    Ext.    Div.  ,    S.Dak.    State  College   of  Agriculture, 

Brookings. 
'EMESSSE C.A.   Hutton,    Agricultural   Extension,    College   of  Agriculture, 

Knoxville. 
'EXAS J.L.    Thomas,    Extension  Service,    A.    &  M.    College    of  Texas, 

College  Station. 


:tah. 


William  Peterson,    Director   of  Extension,    Agricrdtural   College   of 

Utah,   Logan. 


'ERMONT E.H.   Loveland,    Extension  Service,    College   of  Agriculture, 

Burlington. 

IRGIIIIA. . . ,  . .  .C.    E.    Sclirock,    Extension  Division,  Va.    A-   &  M.    College,   Blacksburg. 
E.  A.   Buchanan,  "  " 


II      II 


JEST  VIRGIIJIA. .  J.  V.   Hopkins,    Extension  Division,    College  of  Agriculture,   Morgan- 
town. 

WASHINGTON S.   B.    ITelson,   Dir.    of  Extension,    State  College   of  Agriculture, 

Pullman. 

TISC01\1SIN A.J.    Craraer,    Agri.    Ext.    Service,    College  of  Agriculture,   Madison. 

,T0MING J.    R.   I'eale,  Agri.    Ext.,    College   of  Agriculture,   Laramie, 


^■. 


c  /var 
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This  number  is  entirely  devoted  to  tlie  ^roved-sire  work  of  the  dairy- 
herd- improvement  associations,  a  phase  of  the  work  that  is  heing  recognized 
as   very  important   m  herd  improvement. 

TABLE  1  gives   the  n''aml)er   of  active  dairy  herd- improvement  associations 
in  the  Tnited  States   on  January  1,    1930,    ?-r.d  a  su^nary  of   the  sires  Toroved  in 
these  associations  up   to  then.      Up   to   tr:e   first   of  the  present  year     91^  sires 
in  32  States  had    "been  proved,    "by   comparixig   thu  yearly  milk  and  liutterfo.t  rec- 
ords  of  five  or  mere  unselected  daughters  of  e.?ch  sire  with   the  yesjrly  r^-iilk 
gjid  butterfat  recordt    of  their  dams.      Cf  the   sires  proved,    112  w^^re  living   on 
January  1;    622  v/cre  dead;    and  no  report?  were  received  concerning  the  other 
180. 

TABLE  2  gives  a  summar:"  of  the  dain  and  da.ughter   comparisons  received, 
and  the  n^amber  of  partly  proved  sires,   up  to  Jaiiuary  1,    1930.      From  the  18,1^7 
dam  and  daughter  comparisons   received,    91 '^  sires  were  proved  and  6,869   sires 
were  partly  proved.      In  1929,    3,287  dam  and  daughter   comparisons   were  re- 
ceived,   which  was  2,303   fewer   than  v;ere  roceivea  the  previous  year, 

TABLE  3   shows  the   States  in  which  sire^    were  proved  in  1929,    and  the 
number  in  each  State.      In  that   year  279   sires  were  proved,    which  was  ^1  more 
than  in  1928.      Of  thJ.s  number  ko  were  living  on  January  1,    1930,    and  139  v/ere 
dead.      On   the  remaining  IOC  no  reports  "-ere  received. 

TABLE  ^   shows  the  number   of   sires  ^oartly  p^'oved  in  1929-      Three  dam. 
and  daughter   comparisons  were  received  for   201    sires   and  four  dam  and  daughter 
comparisons   for   122   sires. 
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J.-  Jersey 

RS  - 

-  Brown  Swiss 

G  -  Guernsey 

RP  - 

-  Red  Polled 

H  -  Hoi  stein 

SH  - 

-  Shorthorn 

A  -  Ayrshire 
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1     1    ' 
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i          2  T    2 
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*  V  -  Jersey 
C-  -   G-uernsey 
H  -  Hoi  stein 
A  -  Ayrshire 
B3  -  Brown  Swiss 
EP  -  Hed  Polled 
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3ULL  ASSQCIATIOITS  II'I  DAIRY  HHRD-BgROl/EMIilHT  ASSOCIATIONS 

How  bulls  may  ce  kept  in  service  imtil  proved  and  without  inbreeding, 
is  well  illustrated  oy   the  organization  of  two  bull  associations  in  Idaho 
by  members  of  a  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Association,  Four  members,  each 
owning  a  Holstein  bull,  organized  a  Kolstein  Bull  Association;  and  three 
members,  each  owning  a  Guernsey  bull,  organized  a  Guernsey  Bull  Association. 

The  Holstein  and  Guernsey  bulls  had  been  in  service  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  years,  and  to  keep  them  longer  in  the  same  herds  would 
necessitate  inbreeding  or  the  purchase  of  other  bulls  to  mate  with  their 
daughters.   In  each  of  the  two  bull  associations  organized,  the  bulls  are 
owned  jointly  oy   all  the  members  of  the  organization.   Every  two  years 
each  bull  oi;ned  by  the  association  will  be  transferred  to  the  farm  of 
another  member. 

This  will  enable  each  farmer  to  have  the  use  of  registered  bulls 
over  a  period  of  8  years  in  one  association,  and  over  a  period  of  6  years 
in  the  other,  without  inbreeding  and  without  iiurchasing  another  bull.   It 
Yifill  enable  these  farmers  to  prove  the  bulls  and  to  make  some  use  of  them 
after  they  arc  proved. 

It  v/ould,  however,  be  better  to  have  more  members  in  each  bull 
associa^tion,  thus  making  it  possible  to  keep  the  bulls  in  service  for  a 
longer  time  withou.t  their  having  to  be  stationed  twice  on  the  same  farm. 

Perhaps  the  time  may  come  v/hen  it  v/ill  be  a  common  practice  for 
members  of  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  to  orgajiize  themselves  into 
bull  associations  in  order  to  prove  v/ell-bred  bulls;  in  order  to  prove  these 
bulls  without  inbreeding;  and  in  order  to  keep  meritorious  proved  bulls  in 
use  as  long  as  they  live  or  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  service,  Vlhen   that 
time  comes  we  may  look  for  breeding  to  bring  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  herds 
on  test  in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations. 
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"GaiTTI^"  BULLS  ABE  UITSAHi 

The  so-called  "gentle"  bulls  usually  arc  the  most  dangerous.  Many- 
hulls  that  never  hefore  have  a'TQcared  vicious  suddenly  turn  on  their  keepers, 
often  with  fatal  results.  Nearly  every  v/eek  some  person  in  the  United 
States  is  killed  or  injured  hy  a  "gentle"  hull.   Two  such  cases  recently 
were  hroug^ht  to.  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy .  Industry.   One  man 
Was  killed,  the  other  very  painfully  injured.   These  tragedies  could  have 
heon  avoided  if  a  safety  hull  pen  had  hcen  used. 

The  safety  hull  pen  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  -unnecessary  for  the 
keeper  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  hull  at  any  time.   It  provides 
shelter,  a  stall  for  grain  and  silage  feeding,  a  breeding  stall,  and  an 
exercise  yard. 

All  hulls  over  one  year  old  should  he  considered  dangerous  and 
provision  -made  to  handle  them  with  absolute  safety  to  the  keeper. 

BIG  COWS  MORS  ECOHOLilCAL  PRODUCERS 
THAIT  SiiiALL  COWS  OF  SAI/iE  BREED 

Within  the  breed,  the  big  cov;s  iDroduce  more  milk  and  butterfat, 
cons-ume  more  in  dollars'  worth  of  feed,  and  return  a  greater  income  over 
cost  of  feed,  according  to  a  new  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  —  Circular  Ho.  114,  "Within  the  Breed  the  Big  Dairy  Cows 
Excel",  copies  of  which  are  available  for  free  distribution  as  long  as 
the  sup-ply  lasts.   In  making  this  study,  the  production  and  feed  records 
of  more  than  200,000  cows  of  most  of  the  dairy  breeds  were  used.   Tabula- 
tions of  these  records  are  given  in  the  circular.   This  publication  points 
out  -that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  buy  cows  on  size  alone,  as  size  is  only  one 
factor  that  influences  production.  However,  if  all  other  factors  are  eq-oal, 
the  big  cow  v/ill  excel  the  small  cov/  of  the  same  breed. 

COW- TESTER'  S  HAIIDBOOK 

A  n-'Oi-iibGr  of  inouiries  have  been  rccjived  concerning  the  table  on 
page  19  of  the  January  1930  edition  of  the  Cow-Tester's  Handbook.   Tlie 
expression  "185  cow  months"  is  the  total  of  the  third  col-umn  "cows  in 
herd",  and  not  of  the  first  col-umn,  as  it  appears. 

BULL-A5S0C lATIOH  CA^i'~CHI  SK'I 

A  reprint  of  the  Bull-Association  Catechism  (BDIM-530),  presenting 
31  Oj^uestions  and  answers,  is  ready  for  distribution.  Extension  workers 
interested  in  organizing  bull  associations  will  find  this  publication 
helpful  in  introducing  the  work  in  their  territories. 
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Vol.  6,  He.  8. 


The  keystone  of  success  in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association 
work  is  the  man  who  keeps  the  records.  This  man  does  more  that  test 
the  milk.   He  weighs  the  feed  eaten  hy  each  cow  and  mal^s  a  record 
of  it.  Also,  he  calculates  and  makes  a  re  cord  of  the  ma^rgin  of  profit 
which  each  cow  returns  to  the  owner  over  the  cost  of  feed.  Further- 
more, he  advises  the  farmer  on  feeding  and  Isreeding.  And  in  many  cases 
he  is  called  upon  for  advice  on  prolDlems  of  farm  iTianagement  in  general. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  the  so-called  "tester" 
are  ma,nifold,  the  suggestion  has  "been  raa,de  from  a  numher  of  quarters 
that  the  name  of  the  joh  he  changed.   This  suggestion  was  made  many 
times  to  one  of  the  regional  extension  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  in  the  course  of  a  recent  field  trip.  At  several 
"testers'"  conferences  which  he  attended  tiie  sentiment  v/as  expressed 
for  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  j.oh.  One  tester  said,  "We  don't  think 
the  name  'cow- tester'  accurately  de;Vcrihes  the  joh.  Another  said, 
"The  name  'cow-tester'  or  'tester'  is  not  dignified"." 

Changing  the  nsjne  will  not  change  the  joh,  out  it  may  change 
the  attitude  of  some  men  toward  the  joh.   It  is  very  desirahle  that 
higjily  crpahle  men  oo  attracted  to  these  herd-improvement  positions. 
Many  graduates  of  4-year  dairy  courses  re,alize  the  great  value  of  the 
experience  which  the  association  v/ork  gives,  "but  it  may  be  a  fact  that 
the  n.ame  which  now  attaches  to  the  position  is  not  attractive  to  a  good 
many  of  them. 
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TTnat  naine  shall  "be  selected,  if  there  is  to  he  a  change?  The 
naiTie  "supervisor"  has  heen  siiggested.   This  seems  to  fit  the  joh  very- 
well.  But  such  nanie  is  likely  to  lead  to  sorae  confusion  in  States  where 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  State's  dairy  herd- improvement  association  work 
is  called  a.  Supervisor.  Perhaps  this  State  man  might  he  called 
"superintendent"  or  "director".  Other  names  suggested  for  the  'tester* 
are  "inspector",  "recorder",  "bookkeeper",  "overseer",  and  "herd- improvement 
agent" . 

T7e  welcome  your  com.nent  and  suggestions  on  this  point. 


SUGGEST  I  PIT  TO  TESTEES 

The  value  of  the  investigational  work  based  on  Iteiiry  Herd- Improvement 
Association  records  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  records.  Most  testers 
realize  this  and  do  their  level  best  to  furnish  records  that  are  fairly 
accurate.  Accurate  records  are  not  only  more  valuable  for  investigational 
work,  but  they  are  of  much  gre.ater  value  to  the  owners  of  the  cows  on  test. 
This  short  article  is  not  written  to  criticise  the  testers  but  to  call  their 
attention  to  some  difficulties  they  may  not  have  noticed. 

Sins  of  Omission  and  Commission 

S  R  E  S  D 

1.  Oftentimes  the  breed  is  omitted  or  is  stated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  information  can  no.t  be  used.   TThat  does  the  v;ord  "Holstein"  or  the 
word  "Jersey",  mean?  Does  it  mean  registered  or  grade?  In  making  breed 
tabulations  we  can  use  only  those  records  on  v/hich  the  breed  is  clearly 
stated.  The  expression  "grade  Holstein"  has  a  definite  meaning.  A  record 
that  gives  the  breed  as  "registered  Jersey"  is  clear  as  regards  breed  and 
such  a  record  can  be  used. 

AGE 

2.  Oftentimes  age  is  omitted .altogether .   Such  a  record  must  be 
thrown  out  of  several  tabulations.   Sometimes  the  nge  of  grade  cows  can 
not  be  given  but,  when  possible  to  obt.ain'.the  age,  it  should  always  be 
given. 

IIAME  Aim  lTUl\ffiER 

3.  The  name  and  number  of  the  cow  should  be  given  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion.   The  name  and  number  as  well  as  the  months  on  test  and  months  in 
milk  must  be  given  if  the  record  is  to  be  of  value  in  proving  bulls.  The 
identification  of  each  co?/  should  be  complete. 

IDEITTIEICATIOII  OE  SIRE 


4.   Sometimes  the  n-ame  and  n-umbor  of  the  proved  sire  can  not  be 
determined  by  any  records  available,  yet,  in  the  case  of  the  proved  sire, 
identif ico.tion  must  be  accurate  and  com'olete. 
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BAII  AilE  DAUGKTEIl  IG CORDS 

5.  Many  testers  report  no  da*Ti  and  daughter  records  whatever.   The 
reports  they  send  in  are  of  no  value  in  connection  with  the  proving  of  hulls ^ 

H3C0RDS  llOT  COLIPAHABLE 

6.  Sometimes  advanced  registry  or  register-of-merit  records  are 
given  for  the  dam  and  dairy  herd- improvement  association  records  are  given 
for  the  da-oghters.   Such  records  do  not  give  a  fair  comparison  of  dams  and 
daughters. 

SSTIIIATIIIG  COIT  lEIGHTS 

7.  Often  the  tester  neglects  to  give  an  estimated  weight  for  the 
cow.   It  ivould  "be  fine  if  we  could  get  actual  weights,  hut  when  sudi 
weights  are  not  available,  the  estimated  weight,  if  the  estimating  is 
carefully  done,  is  very  valuahle  for  comparisons. ' ' 

■  -SLII-e-  OF  TH3  PEIT 

8.  A  slip  of 'the  pen  is "quite  common.  "  Sometimes  the  cow  is 
credited  with  a  yearly  yield  of  80,000  pounds,  meaning  8, 000. of  milk. 

•aiTS  STAIS  AIID  AS=;0CIATI01T^ 

9.  Sometimes  the  tester  neglects' to  give  the  name  of  the  associ- 
ation. Also  the  name  of  the  State  is  sometimes  missing  from  the  records. 

CLASSIFY  DIG  FESDS 

'  10,   Sometimes  the  tester  records  hay  as  a  concentrate,  and  occasion- 
ally concentrates  are  recorded  as  succulent  feeds.   One  tester  gave  the 
following  under  the  heading  "succulent  feeds":  Clover  hay,  clover  cho.ff, 
timothy  hay,  oats  in  the  hundle,  oat  straw,  corn  stover.   One  tester  in 
a  northern  State  in  filling  out  the  yearly  record  of  one  cov;,  said  she 
was  on  pasture  410  days. 

How  Inaccuracies  Show  Up  in  Invest iga-tions 

QlYE   FIGURES  ACCURATELY 

1.   If  a  v/ild  record,  such  as  one  shov/ing  milk  production  as  70,000 
pounds,  or  "butterfat  production  is  3,000  pounds,  is  not  caught  in  the 
checking,  it  will  most  certainly  be  caught  in  the  tabulating.   By  that  time, 
however,  it  has  been  incorporated  into  many  tables,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  that  record  from  the  various  groups.  Oftentimes  a  whole  tabulation 
has  to  be  done  over  -again  because  of  one  inaccui'ate  record. 

ESTII.1ATS  CAPJFULLY 


2.   Tlie  part  of  a  record  v/hich,  of  necessity,  must  be  based  on 
estimates,  can  not  be  expected  to  be  as  accurate  as  one  based  on  act-oaJ. 
weight  or  measurement.  For  oxtimplo  ,  when  the  farmer  and  the  tester 
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estimate  the  weights  of  the  cows,.  they-v;ill  misS  the  exact  weight 
sometimes  "by  quite  a  margin.   That  does  not  mean  that  such  records 
have  no  value.   It  simply  means  that  their  value  is  less,  just  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  accurate. 

In  estimating  the  weights  for  the  cows  of  different  "breeds,  there 
has  always  been  a  tendency  for  the  testers  to  use  the  even  numhered 
hundreds  oftener  than  the  odd  numhered  hundreds.  This  has  been  true  for 
every  breed,  and  the  results  have  been  evident  in  every  frequency  table. 
The  following  table  for  grade  Kolsteins  is  a  good  exstmple  of  this. 


Group  number  ^   Weight  per  c 


ow 


Ho.  of  records 


1. 

2 

3 

4 
5 


9 


..  800  1,230 

, .  900  2,666 

,1,000  13,658 

,1,100  10,616* 

1,200  13,933 

1,300  3,130 

1,400  1,959 

1 ,  500  228 

1,600  87. 


*If  this  table  showed  a  normal  distribution- of  records,  Group  4 
should  have  the  greatest  number.  In  this  table,  however,  each  of  the 
Groups  3  and  5  contains  many  more  records  than  Group  4.  Here  we  have 
an  error  due  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  making  estimates.  The  results, 
however,  do  not ' indicate  that  the  error  in  the  table  was  great  enough 
to  change  the  results,  or  to  affect  greatly  the  conclusions. 

Tlie  tables  made  from  a  selection  based  on  milk  production  per 
co\7,  on  butterfat  production  per  cow,  anc^.  on  most  other  subjects, 
generally  show  a'norrnal  distribution  of  records.   Before  drawing  con- 
clusions-from  tabulated  data  the  investigor  always  studies  the  tables 
from  different  angles. 

Figures  from  Dairy  He rd^ Improvement -Associations  are  not  as 
accurate  as  some  experimental  data,  but  the  great  number  of  records 
off  set  Occasional  inaecuraeie.s.  •  That,.  how.eve.,r,„is'  no  excuse  for  errors 
in  the  'records. 

All  along  the  line,  we  should  strive  to  make  the  record  work  as 
accurate  as  "possible. 


\'  !   ' 


lAiRY  Herd  Improvement  Associations 

BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY-  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENTbFiAGRICULTilRE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  . 


Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  Letter 

■  •  OctolDer  1930 


NOV  12  1930" 


In  the  Febniary  1930  letter  a  s-uramary  of  the  active  Dairy  Herd- 
Improvement  Associations  in  the  United  States  was  g;iven  for  the  year  1929. 
The  individ-aal  cow  reports  wore  slow  in  coming  in  and  tabulations  for  all 
associations  could  not  be  made  until  all  were  received.  Of  the  1,090  active 
associations  reported  for  1929,  the  records  of  only  824  were  sent  in  for 
tabulation.     • ■ 

Tlae  table  below  shows  the  averages,  ''oj   years,  of -all  association 
cows  whoso  records  were  tabulated  for  the  years  in  the  period  1924-1929. 


Year  Jl^o.of  i 
j  ass'ns. 


Cow 
years 


i  Ave,  lbs. 
1  milk 


Ave. 

lbs. 

b'fat. 


' Ave . ' 

gross 

incom.e 


Ave,  '  'j  Ave.  return 
feed   I   over  feed 
"  cost   'I  ' cost 


I 


I      i       I      I  i 

1924..  ^.l^a^t.  ^.32, 091.1.. 7, 092..  j., 279..,.!... $161.... $68...  J. 

1925..L.380...i.98;704.}..7,189..4..284,...!....155;....67,...|. 
1926..  .476...  ^27, 617. >.. 7,316..  i.. 289.. .J.... 170..... 69..... 
1927 . .  L  .532. . .  i  142, 084. i  ,  .7 ,410; .  ■ . . 293. . .  .j . . . .  184. ,. . ;  .72. . .  .1. 
1928.. L. 556... I2OI, 590.1.. 7, 454.. j.. 295... 4.... 193..... 77.... j: 
1929.. [. 824... f 252, 995.}.. 7, 451.. j.. 296.... U... 197..... 80.... i. 


....$94 
%  »•»  .89 

....101 
....111 

...:ii6 

....117 


In  1929  there  was  a  gain  of .30.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  individual 
cow  records  tabulated  as  compared' with  1923  ,  However,  there' were' 266  active 
associations  in  the  United  States  in  1929  that  did  not  send' in  records  for 
tabulation. 
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A  STJuimary  of  tlie  1928-28  records  for  all  associations  whose  rec- 
ords were  tabulated  is  given  in  the  table   oelow.     The   States  are  ranked  accord- 
ing    to  buttorfat  production. 


No.   of 

ass'ns, 

active 

Jan. 1,1929 


12. 

13. 
41. 
94. 

14. 
39. 
20. 
23. 
51, 


No.    of 
ass'ns.    in 
1928-29   State 
tabulations 


State 


6. Washington. 


,.4. 
,12, 
,34. 

.75. 


.Utah 

.Idaho. . .  ■ 
. Indiana. . 
.Michigan. 


Ave, lbs. 
buttorfat 
per  cow 


Rank 
of 
State 


,341. 
336. 
.334. 
,315. 
,318. 


.1. 
,2. 
,3. 
.4. 
.5. 


,.9. 

18. 

,12, 


,  Oregon i 31? , 

,Chio j 3Cr7, 

■  Virginia....! 307, 


,21 1. .  .Nebraska. 


,43 1.  ..Illinois. 


,304, 
,304, 


.6. 
.7. 
,7, 
.9, 
.9, 


No.   of 
ass  ns. 
active 
Jan.  1,1930 


154 1 117 1. .  .Wisconsin. 304. . . . 

76 ,  .| 67 L  .  .Pennsylvania 302. . . . 

18 1 13 1. .  .New  Jersey.  .■ 299 

8 ! 5 i. .  .Maryland. . .  .i 297. . . . 

11 1 8 1. .  .Massachusett's. . .  .297  . . . , 


20, 

117, 

8. 

54. 
101. 


,14 |. .  .Kansas i 294. .. . 

98 j. .  riiinnesota. . .  j 293. . . . 

,  .5  ,■ ^ ,  .Montana j 293 . . . . 

,32 I.",  .Uew  York..,.!.'.  ...292.... 


,92. 


■•owa 


.289.... 


4. .  ■ , ^ . .We st   Virginia. . . . 289 . 


r 


■Texas. 


.  ?81. 


9... 

...12... 

...13... 

...14... 

14 


,15 
,.8 
.13 
.51 
.90 

.14 
.38 
.20 
.28 

.59 


142 
.83 
.15 
..9. 

.11 


1- 

• . . lo ...J..... o^ 

...X(...w.... xoU 

...17.....' 9 

...19...  J 51 

k  •  •  </U*  •  •  ^  •  •  •  •  xux 


,20. 


\ 


14 j 14 J. . .  South  DaJcotai 279 23. . .  .j IB' 

34 i 26 L  .  .Missotiri. . . .; 278. . .  .|. .  .24. . .  j 36 

7 1 5 L .  .North  Dal-otaj 277. . .  .j. .  .25. . .  J 9 


7. 
23. 

7. 
22, 

8. 

2. 

4. 


,  .5 L  .  .New  Harnpshirle. . .  .273. . . . 

,15 j. .  .Vermont j 258. . . . 

,  .7 j. .  .Tennessee. .  .j 266. . . . 

.  Oklahoma. ...  j. ... .  365 . . . . 
.Kentucky. . . .! 256. . . . 


I 


.7, 


...25....i 7 

•  •  •  <£/0  •••4*****-L^ 

•  •  •  o*?  ••»••••••  f^O 


,1 Louisiana. . .! 235. . .  .1. .  .31. . ,  J 

,4 L  .  .Alabama i. . . .  .189. . .  .|. .  .32. . .  ^ 


T 


.2 

.7 


!._. 
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The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  Dairy  Herd- Improvement 
Associations  that  \7ere  reported  active  as  of  January  1,  1929,  add  as  of 
January  1,  1930.,  It  shows  also  the  States(*)  which  either  did  not  «end 
in  an;,-'  records  at  all  for  tabulation  or  did  not  send  in  enough  records 
to  make  a  satisfactory  State  tabulation. 


State  , 

No, associations 
reported  active 
1929    1930 

No,  records' 
received  for 
tabulation 
.-.  _1229... 

0. . . .. , 

state 

■-'■'■ 

.Del, . . 

No.associ 

reported 

1929 

ations 

active 

1930 

^0.  records 
received  for 

tabulation 
1929 

Maine-*. 

L      R 

-— ■  ^-^  i 

...1... 

..o 

Calif. . , 

.  •  • x^ • .  • 

...33... 

...15... 
4« 

0 , 

0 

1 

Miss, . 

*'*i!!! ■ ! 

...2.., 

0 

Colo... 
Conn, , . 

j  N.Mex. 
Wyo . . . 

•••«^»**|fl 

...1*., 

1 

0 

N.Car, . 

g 

,...?•.. 

6 

. . . .2... J. 

■^ 

, 0 

i^^evada. 

..  ..1 

0 

i  S.Car, 
'  Ark- . . 

• ••^X**»4» 

...3*.. 
...1.. . 

1 

Ariz,  • . 

....3.., 

.^. . 

.«.....v^....«. 

0 

0 

^•j_ 

0..»... 

!  Fla. . . 

....1... i . 

. ..2.- . 

0. 

. 

1 

! 

PROVING  SIEES 


A  bull  is  proved  through  comparison  of  the  production  records  of 
his  daughters  and  their  dams.  The  comparison  of  the  daughters'  yearly, 
mat-ore-e  qui  vale  nt  production  with  that  of  her  dam  shows  the  value  of  the 
sire  in  transmitting  high  production. 

In  the  examination  of  the  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association 
records  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  for  tabulation,  it  is  foiuid 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  average  of  several  years'  production  is 
given  for  the  dam.  Comparison  of  the  avera^je  of  several  years*  production 
of  the  dam  with  one  year's  production  of  the  daughter  may  not  be  a  fair 
compo-rison.  One  year's  production  of  the  daughter  and  one  definite  year 
for  the  dcun  is  thj  best  and  perhaps  the  only  fair  basis  for  com-parison. 

V/here  the  dnm  has  more  than  one  year's  record,  the  highest 
production  Bhould  be  given  with  her  age  at  the  time,  the  record  v/as  made. 

Avorp4;e  production  records  sent  in  for  the  purpose  of  proving  sires 
will  bo  discarded. 
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TO  MSET  THE  SH0HT-rS3D  SITUATION. 


Roports  from  a  n-uraoor  oi  States  indicate  tloat  tho.ro  has  iDeon  m 
abnomml  decline  in  the  prodi;jc;tion  of  milfc  due  to  dr^'ing-up '  Of  pastures  and 
shorta-re  of  other  f e  2d.   It  is  reported  from  some  sections  that  conditions 
ar^  serious  and  that  manv  dair^tnen  do  not  see  how  they  will  be  aole  to 
maintain  their  herds  through  the  winder. 

Two  suggestions  ha, ve' been  made  for  meeting  the  situation:   (1)  That 
a  careful  estimate  of  ths  a-iiount  of  feed  on  hand  "be  made,  and  that  the  ration 
fed  to  cows  "be  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  feed  will  last  through  the  vrinter, 
and  (2),  that  the  herd  be  culled  to  a  point  whcra,.th3X£s4_^wilA  be  sy^ijj^^ 
to  maintain  the  herd  on  full  rations,"  ,'.'.'".  '  -■ -.— -^ ,•■■ -> 

The  first  suggestion  may  be  good  advice  for  cases  where  the  herd  is 
made  Up  entirely  of  valuable  animals  and  to  dispose  of  whichwould  'oz   a  great 
sacrifice  to  future  breeding  operations,  and  also  in  cases  where  the  herd 
has  already  been  culled  to  a  high  average  production.  The  owners  of  such 
herds  can  afford  to  'oxiy   feed  if  nocossary.  However,  when  applied  to  the 
average  herd  kept  for  milk  production,  it  would  not  soem  to  be  good  business 
to  reduce  the  feed  to  the  extent  that  production  of  the  whole  herd  v/ould  bo 
reduced  to  the  lavel  of  scrub  cows.  The  high-producing  cows  are  the  cows  that 
return  the  greatest  income,  whether  the  market  -orice  for  milk  is  high  or  low, 

A  study  of  the  yearly  records  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  made 
"by   the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  shov/s  that  the  cows  whose  average  production 
of  butterfat  was  100  po'onds  a  year  returned  an  average  income  of  $13  above 
feed  costs.  At  200  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  per  cow  the  income  over 
cost  of  feed  was  $53.  At  300  pounds  it  was  $90.  "At  400  poi:Lnds  it  was  $130. 
At  500  pounds  it  was  $16G,  Briefly  stated,  as  butterfat  production  per  cow 
advanced  from  100  pounds  to  500  pounds  the  income  over  feed  cost  was 
multiplied  'oy   13,   In  other  words,  one  500-pound  cov/  retiojiEed  as  much  income 
over  feed  cost  as  13  cows  producing  100  potmds  oach. 

The  second  suggestion  appears  to  be  the  soundest  one  for  a""large 
number  of  dair;jt:^on.  Those  dairyaen  should  cull  out,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
producirs,  and  keep  on  culling  to  the  point  W...ere  the  available  feed  will 
maintain  the  rest  of  the  herd  on  full  rations. 

Heports  indicate  that  many  herds  have  been  culled  of  low-producing  cows, 
yet  the  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Association  su-maries  of  three  States  show  that 
there  are  2S4  cows  on  test  that  did  not  pay  for  their  feed,  and  these  States 
are  in  the  sections  most  affected  by  the  drouth.  The  s'ommaries  show  also  that 
there  arc  several  thousand  cows  in  these  States  which  returned  only  the  cost  of 
feed. 

Let's  cull  so:ie  more,  and  feed  the  rest  to  caioacity. 


J.  S.  Dorman, 

Senior  Dairy  Husbandr.-ian, 

Division  of  Herd- Improvement  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 


U  h/  31  ^^\\  by  Test 

AJRY  Herd  improvement  Asso*.. 

^^^ep  the  ^e*^ 

BUREAU  or  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  -  UN  ITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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LAir.Y  HEED-lli?P-0VE:,2::^  ASSOCIATION  LI:TTI:R 


DccoD^oer   1930. 


<^A^Yol.    S,   ITo.lO 


In  the  OctQ'bcr  Dair37-  Herd- Inprovcncnt   Association  Letter  a  tatlc 
a"Toeared  showing  the  production  of  dairj  herd-improvemont   association 
cows  for   each  year  during  the  "oriod  1924-29.      The   tahle    showed  that   there 
was  an  increase  of  only  one  pound  of   outtcrfat  per   cow  in  the  1929  a,vcragG 
production  over  1928  and  $.liOO  gain  per  cow  in  the   income  over  cost   of  feed 
during  that  period. 

Although  this   increase    socras  to   ho    sraall  ,■   it  means  a  gain  of 
$1.00   for  each  of  the  262,993   cows,    or   $252,996  more  added  to   the    income 
of  the  menhers  of  the   dair-r  herd- improvement   associations,    a  s'ui'n  thot 
would  huy  many  of  the   necessities  and  some   of  the   luxuries   for  the   farm 
homcis.  •  ■ 

A'iOther   encouragi'^g  feature   of  record  keeping  is   shown  in  the 
tahle,    and  that   is:      In  spite   of  the   fact   that  many  new  herds  wore   entered 
on  the  association  rolls  e,?xh  year,    there  has  never  heen  a,  stop  downward 
in  the   average  production  of  huttorfo.t   or   in  the   income  over  cost   of  feed. 

.      THE  1931   '.dARBOOK 

Data  a,re  now  being  assembled  for  'the  1931  Ycaroook  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.   The  1930  Yearbook  gave  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  b;^  States  for  each  year 
from  1906  to  1929  inclusive.  Tie  .statistical  committee  of  The  Yearbook 
desires  severjxl  additional  tables  for  the  1931  edition,  which  is  expected 
to  come  from  the  -iress  soon  after  January  1,  1931.  Blah!"  forms  calling 
for  the  desired  information  on  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  and  bull 
associations  have  been  mailed  to  every. State  dairy  specialist,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  pror^pt  response  so  that  the  association  tables 
will  appear  in  The  Yearbook  for  1931. 


^^^s^ss^sas 
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PROVED  SIE5S   IITCE5ASIUG  PRODUCTIOIT 

A  taliulation  has  loeen  made   by  the  bureau  of  Dair;r  Indastr;r  of 
the   records  of  the    first    1,000   sires  proved  in  dairy  herd-irnproveraent 
associations.      It    shows   that  proved   sires  are   increa^sing  the  production 
of  their  daughters  over   the  production  of  the  dams  of  the   daughters, 
even  though  the   daras  were   relatively  high  producers  of  hoth  milk  and 
hutterfat . 

The    following  tahle   gives  a  comparison  of  the  yearly  -production 
recoi;ds  of  the   dams  and  their  daughters. 

Comparison  of  Dams  and  Daughters 

ITumher  of  -Average  Production 

.  ,..^  records  Milk         Butterfat 

Ihs.  Ihs. 

Daughters 6 ,  536 9, 726 398 

Dams 6  ,536 9,  381 376 

Daughters  excelled  dams    (pounds )-:; 345 22 

Daughters  excelled  dams    (per   cent) 3.7 S.9 


All   told,    6,536  yearly  production  records  of  daughters  were 
compared  with  the  yearly  production  records  of  the   dams.      The  average 
production  of  the  dams  was  9,381  pounds  of  milk  and  376  pounds  of 
hutterfat.      The  average  production  of  the   daughters  was   9,726  pounds 
of  milk  and  398  pounds  of  huttorfat.      In  milk  production  the   daughters 
excelled  their  dams  "by  345  pounds,    or  3.7  per  cent;    and  in  "butterfat 
production  they  excelled  hy  22  pounds,    or  5.9  per  cent.      This  would 
hardly  he   considered  a  large   gain,    cither  in  pounds  or   in  per  cent, 
hut    it   is  very  satisfactory,    considering  that   the   dams  to  which  the 
sires  were  mated  were   comparatively  high  producers.      In  fact   these 
dams  produced,    on  an  average,    102  pounds  of  hutterfat  more   than  the 
average   of  all   cows  in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations.      It  would 
seem  rcasonahlc  to  hclicve   that   if  more  proved   sires  were   in  use   in  our 
dairjr  herd-improvement   association  herds,    in  a  few  years  the  production 
of  all   cows  on  test    in  those  associations  would  he  materially  increased. 


—  By  I.E.    WllTTEmffllES , 

Associate  Dairy  Hushandman, 
Bureau  of  Dairj'-  Industry, 
U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture, 
Washington,    D.    C. 
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TH5  ISLITIOIT  0?  HIGH  FRODUCTIOH  PEP.   COW  TO  CO  ST   OP  PPOFJCIITG 

"lAIRY  P-B-ODUCTS" 

A  tabulation  nadc  Toy  the  Buroau   of  Dairv   Industry  of  the   dairy  hcrd- 
iiTiprovoracnt   association  records   chows  that   there   is  a  direct   relation 
"bctv/ccn  the  prodi^ction  per  cow  and  the   cost    of  producing  "butterfat. 

The   yearly  records  of  more  than   150,000  cows  were   tabulated 
according  to   the  amount   of  butterfat   produced.     Exact   poujids  of  butterfat 
wore  used  and  the   groups  were  centered  approximately  on  50  pounds,    as   shown 
in  the   following  table: 


Ilunibcr 

Pounds  of 

Price 

Value   of 

Cost    of 

Income   over 

Peed  cost 

of  cows 

butterfat 

■per 

pound 

product 

feed 

feed  cost 

per  pound 
butterfat 

cents        dollars 

1 ,  512 105 m 54 

7  ,  304 155 61 —94 

21,031 203 52 125 


dollars        dollars 


.__46 

.__53 

— 60 


cent  ^ 

43 

34 

30 


33,668 251- 

37,105 300- 

26,220 347- 


-53- 
-63- 
-64- 


-158- 
-189- 
■221- 


■59- 
■77- 
■84- 


-89- 
-113- 
-137- 


-27 
-26 
-24 


14,858 397 

6,489 445 

2,37^ 495 

150,676 


54_ 

54- 

65- 


•253 90 163- 

-28-1 98 186- 

-320 108 212- 


-23 
-22 
-22 


There    is  a  distinct   relation  between  production  and  the   feed   cost   of 
a  po-pjid  of  butterfat.      Tlie  high  producing  groups  produce   butterfat   at   a  much 
lower  feed  cost    than  the   lov/  producing  groiups. 

In  the   group  of   cows  with  an  average  production  of  100  pounds   of 
butterfat    the    feed  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat    is  approximately  double    that 
of  the  group  producing  an  average   of  450  pounds. 

It    is  noted  that   the    selling  price   of  the  product    is   slightly 
higher   from  group  to   group  in  relation  to   the  amount   of  production  per   cow,   - 
tliat   is,   -  the   greater   the  production,    the  higher   the  price   received  for  the 
product.      The   records  do   not    show  a  reason  for   this,   but   it  may  be   that 
the   o\7ners  of  high-producing  herds  are  better  business  men  and  are  able   to 
get  higher  prices  for  the   product.      At   any  rate,    the   tabulation   shows   that 
high  profits  accompany  high  production  per  cow,    and   it    seems   strange,    when 
high-producing  cows   sho\7  such  remarkable   returns  as  compared  with  low-producing 
cows,    that  more   dairymen  do  not  make 'an  effort   to  have  high  producers. 


By  J.   E.   DORLIAIT, 

Senior  Dairy  Husbandi'nan, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
U.S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 
Washington,   D.   iO. 
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G-ROH/ro  FriEAT  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Feeding  experiments  made  at    several  experiment   stations   in  the 
United   States,    and  also   in  Deniiiark,    show  that  wheat  has  practically  the 
sa:ae  leedii'-i^  value  as    oarle:/  or  corn, 

liTr.oat,  more  than  svcj  other  grain,    tends   to  v.'orh:  into   a  g"ummy  mass 
when  •-I'lasticated  and  in  that  condition  it   is  not'  readily  acted  upon  "by 
the   dii,3s^.ive   juices.      Tnereioro,    v/hfeat    should  he  rolled  or  ground  and 
then  mixed  with  more  bulk;-  feeds,    such  as  ground  oats  or  corn  gluten 
feed,     ''."hoat   can   safely  form  ono-third  of   the  grain  mixture.     Note   the 
follov/ing  taolo  of   comparative  values. 

Tahle   sho:/ing  what  VHieat    is  worth  for 
Pee ding  Purposes,   as  compared  with  Corn,   Oats,    and  Barley 

(Computations  "based  upon  Henry  &  Morrison's  Table   of  Digestible  l^Iutrients) 


\Tncn  the  price 
of  wheat  per 
bushel  is  — 


—  then  it   is  economical  to    substitute  wheat 
for  corn,    oats,    or  barley,   when  the  prices 
of   these  grains  per  bushel  are  equal  to   or 
higher   (but   not   lower)   than  the  figures 
given  below 


BARL3Y 


*(3ascd  on  ])Io,   3   corn) 


■»* 


:«r»;£^ESgBS(dBtt;: 


.«A 


i     t 


Sufi:;';estions  for  Rations  Containing;  ^Yheat 
(Parts  are  "by  weight) 


Hq'oal  parts  of  gro"'and  wheat,  oats,  and  ba,rley.  This  grain  ration 
contains  ahout  12  per  cent  of  crude  protein,  and  is  suitable  for  use  with 
alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay,  or  good  pasture. 

II 

3cjual  parts  of  ground  whea.t,    oats,    and  corn  gluten  feed.      This 
raixturo  contains   about    17  per  cent   of   crude  protein,    and  is   suitable  for 
feeding  along  vv-ith  legume  hay  and   silage,    or  with  mixed  hay  alone. 

Ill 

Icual  parts  of  ground  v/hes.t,  oats,  corn  gluten  feed,  and  cotton- 
seed moal.  This  mixture  cont?.ins  about  23  per  cent  of  crude  protein, 
and  is  suita.ble  for  feeding  with  non-leg"'Jme  hay  and  silage,  or  with 
either  alone. 

In  the  above  rations,  dried  brewers'  grains  raay  be  substituted  for 
corn  gluten  feed,  if  the.  cost  is  less. 

IV 

The  jrotein  content   of  a  24-per- cent-crude-protein  ready-mixed 
dairy  feed,    consisting  of  grains  other  than  wheat,   ma;'  be   reduced  to   20 
per  cent  ^oy  adding  100  po^onds  of   ground  wheat   to   200  pounds  of   the  dairy 
feed,    thus  malcing  a  mixture   suitable  for  feeding  with  leg-ume  hay  and 
silage   or  \-ith  mixed  hay. 


The  protein  content   of  a  30-per-cent-protein  ready-mixed  dairy 
feed  which  does  not   contain  any  v/heat,  may  be   reduced  to   24  per  cent  crude 
protein  oy  adding  100  pounds  of   ground  wheat   to   200  pounds  of   the  mixture. 
Such  3,  ration  would  be    suitable  for  use  v/ith  a  non-legune  hay. 


PROBLEMS   IIT  P50VI1-IC-  DAIRY  SIH5S 

In   studying  the   dara-and- daughter   records   submitted  for  the  proved- 
sire  work  for  last  year,   we  found  that  a  surprisingly  large  nunber  of   the 
records  of   either  dams   or  daughters   sent   to  the  bureau  v;ere   incomplete  and 
could  not  be  used  in  the  proving  of   sires.     The  main  reason  why   so  :nanj'" 
of   the   records  had   to   be  discarded  was   the  failure   of  testers   to  give   the 
age   of    the   cow  on  test,    the  months  in  milk,    the  months  on  test,   and  pro'oor 
identification  of  the   cow.      \7hon  the  ago   of  tho  cow  is  omitted  it   is  iiBr- 
possiblo    GO  figure  her  mature  ago   equivalent.      Also,   when  the  months   in 


milk  and  months  on  tost  c.rc  oiAitted,    the   records  are   discarded.      Only 
those   rocords  are  compared  where   the   cov/s  are  on  test   during  12  con- 
secxitive  months  and  in  milk  9  months   or  longer, 

A  large  nvnraTDor  of   records  of  registered  cows  are   received  which 
do  not  give   the  cow's  name  and  registration  n^mher,   hut  only  her  tattoo 
or   stable  numher,     ViThen  only  the   tattoo  or   stable   number  is  given  there 
is  no  way  of   identifying  the  animal.     The  following  year   the    same  animal 
ma;^-  be   reported  by  name  and  registration  number.      This   change   in  report- 
ing the    same  animal  may  result   in  a  duplication  of   the   records,,   as  v;ell 
as  in  mal<:ing  it   impossible   to   credit   the   sire  with  aJl  his  dam-and-dau;,hter 
comparisonso      In   order  to  keco   the  proved-sire  work  accurate,    either  these 
records  must  be   discarded  or  t,'sieir  must  be   returned  to   the   State  dairy 
speci'jlist   for  verifica/cion,    and  he  in   turn  must  get   in  touch  with  the 
test'-r  to   obtain  the   information.      This  causes  considerable  delay  in 
proving  the   sire  and  returning  to   the  owner  a  report   on  the  breeding 
ability  of   the   siroa      Gn  accotint   of  the  fact   that    such  a  large  n-umbor  of 
sires  a::e  disposed  of  before  their  true  value   is  known,    every  avoilable 
delay  in  proving  the   sires   should  be   eliminated. 


DT^^'.^.ArD  EXCEEDS  SUPPLY 


In  these  days  when  we  hear   so  much  about   overproduction   of  farm 
products,    it    ir-   ir.tero^-':  "J  :ig  to  "^^ind  one   farm  jDrodiict  where   the   dem.and 
greatly  exceeds   the   s'lvcply,,      So  far,    in  the  entire  United   States  there 
are   fcv/er  the.n  200  living,   highly  meritorious,   proved  dairy  bulls  that 
have  'oeen  proved   oy  comparing  the  yearly  -oroduction  records  of   5   or  more 
"onselected  daughters  of   each  bull  with  the  yearly  -oroduction  records  of 
the   dams  of    the   daughters.      The   demand  for  such  bulls  at  fair  prices   is 
far  beyond  the  pr-^.sent   r.uoply,    and  there   is  no  probability  that  the   demand 
will   03  lalJj^  mat   durin-^  this  generation  or  for  many  generations   to   come. 

To  bfc    suro;    there  have  been   instances  when  such  bulls  could  not 
be    sold  loca.lly  because   their  value  was  not  appreciated  or  because  of  a 
lack  of  bull  pens   to   insure   safety  to   their  kee-oers;   but   somebody  some- 
where  sta.nds   ready  to  pa,y  a  good  price   for  a  good  bull  of  proven  value. 
There   is  evsry   reason   to  believe   that   as   time  goes  on  the  demand  will  grov/ 
faster  than  these  bulls  will  increase   in  niimber, 

Eron  the  present   outlook  here   is  one  enterprise,    or  perhaps  we 
should   say  a  part   of  one  enterprise,   v/hore   there   is  little  or  no   danger 
of   overproduction.      There  may  be   overproduction  of  v/heat,    cotton,   potatoes, 
or  tobacco,    but   it   is   doubtful  whether  there  will   ever  be  an  overproduction 
of  nighly  meritorious  proved  dairy  bulls.      For  the   energetic  dairyman, 
therefor 
is  onl 


;,   here   is  an  opportunity;   but  he  must   rcmem.ber  that  the   demand 
r  meritorious  bulls   that  have   demo 
tr^,nsmit  high  production  to    their  offspring. 


ily  for  meritorious  bulls   that  have   demonstrated  their  ability  to 
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FROVIHg  DAIRY-HERD   Ii^gROVEiviEMT  ASSOC lATIOlT  SIRES 

Tills  Letter   is  entirel--  devoted  to   the  proved-sire  work  of  t'^e  Dairy 
Herd- Improvement  Associations,    a  phase   of  work  that    is  very   important   in 
hercL   improvement. 

Tahle  1  gives  the  number  of  active  Da.iry  Ferd- Improvement  Associations 
in  'the  United  States,  and  a  summary  of  the  sires  proved  in  these  associations 
up  to  January  1,  1931.  Up  to  that  time  1,295  sires  in  33  States  had  heen 
proved  h-y  comparing  the  yearly  milk  and  "butterfat  records  of  five  or  more  un- 
selected  daughters  of  each  sire  with  the  yearly  milk  and  "butterfat  records  of 
their  darns.  Of  tine  sires  proved,  121  were  reported  as  hcing  alive  on  Jan- 
uary 1;    919  were   dead;    and  no  reports  were^-fpceived  concerning  the   other  274. 


Tahl 


1--^ 


V 


^  g 


ives  a  summary  of  "^'he  dam  and  ?t3.ughter  comparisons  received 
and  the   nunher  of   sires  partly  proved  up  -to  January   1,    1931.      Erom.  the 
26,980  dam  and  daughter  comparisons  received,   1,295   sires  were  proved  and 
9,300  sires  were  partly  proved.      Last  V^ar   8,793  dam  and  daughter  compari- 
sons were   compiled,    which  was  5,506  morfe   than  were  received  in  1929.    This 
indicates  the  great   increase   in  interest  which  the   States  are  taking  in 
the  proved-sire  work. 

Tahle   3   shov/s   the   States   in  which   sires  were  proved  in  1930,    and  the 
nujnher  of  sires  proved  in  each  State.      Altogether  381    sires  were  proved. 
This   is  102  more   than  were  proved  in  1929.      Of  the  number  of   sires  proved 
last  year,    54  were   reported  as  living,   216  were  dead,    and  on  the   111   others 
no   reports  'irore   received. 

Table  4  shows  the  number  of   sires  partly  proved  in  1930.      Three  dam 
and  daughter  comparisons  were   compiled  for  184   sires,    and  four  dejn  and  daugh- 
ter comparisons  for  126   sires. 

Table  5   shows  the   total  number  of  partly   oroved  sires   in  the   States 
on  which  one  or  more   dam  and  daughter   comparisons  v/ere   compiled   in  1930, 


■mm^^^. 


TABLE   l.- Summary  of  Proved-Sire  Work  in  Dairy  Hcrd- 
Improvement   Associations   to  Jamaary  1,    iyi5i 


IT-umlDer  of 

Number 

Numter 

Tot 

a  1     N  u 

m  Td  e 

r     0  f 

S  i 

res    Proved 

Active 

Proved 
Up  to 
1/1/30 

Proved 
In 

-1930. 

Total 
1/1?31 

Living 

Dead 

No 
Report 

To 

tal 

by  I 

re< 

sd* 

c+atf*       Ass'ns.    on 
^^^^®        Jan. 1,1931 

J 

G 

H 

A 

BS 

EP 

SH 

Alabama                  6 

Arizona                  3 

Arka.nsas                3 

California         31 

Colorado              15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Connecticut          4 

Delaware  •              1 

Florida                  0 

'^or^ia                  0 

Idalio                     12 

30 

53 

93 

24 

50 

19 

31 

13 

49 

Illinois              62 

23 

4 

27 

2 

25 

0 

6 

5 

15 

Indiana                37 

25 

12 

38 

3 

28 

7 

17 

8 

13 

Iowa                    100 

•59 

44 

103 

13 

83 

7 

12 

25 

53 

1 

2 

KrJisas                  25 

33 

15 

49 

3 

28 

18 

5 

40 

2 

1 

Kentucky              12 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Louisiana              3 

Maine                       5 

^ 

Marylcand              13 

10 

5 

15 

0 

6 

9 

5 

10 

Massachusetts  13 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Michigan              88 

114 

23 

137 

11 

113 

13 

53 

23 

59 

1 

1 

Minnesota           96 

58 

24 

92 

0 

51 

41 

13 

23 

48 

2 

2 

4 

Mississippi          3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Missouri              34 

22 

7 

29 

4 

24 

— — — — n 
1 

19 

4 

6 

Montana                  9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Nebraska.              29 

5 

5 

10 

1 

9 

1 

9 

Nevada                   0  . 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

New  Hampshire      8 

7 

8 

15 

1 

14 

9 

6 

llev  Jersey          15 

7 

12 

19 

0 

12 

7 

2 

1.7 

New  Mexico           1 

•      1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

New  York              59 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

N.    Carolina         7 

N.  Dakota             9 

8 

8 

0 

6 

2 

8 

')hi  n                         7>7 

19 

5 

24 

2 

T2 

10 

5 

7 

10 

1 

)kT  flhnms                21 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

')refi;on                 16 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

.'ennsvlvania     88 

77 

30 

107 

16 

61 

10 

21 

7 

73 

6 

.■{hode    Island       1 

-;.    Carolina         2 

S.  Dakota           12 

16 

15 

1 

15 

? 

1? 

Tennessee            10 

1 

1 

1 

:i 

Texas                       5 

■Jtah                         6 

12 

12 

0 

4 

8 

, 

12 

Vermont                28 

59 

15 

75 

11  . 

61 

3 

47 

5 

20 

2 

1 

Virginia              20 

8 

5 

14 

3 

10 

1 

7 

4 

3 

Tashinerton         12 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

West  Virginia     9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wisconsin          131 

288 

87 

375 

22 

264 

108 

30 

104 

219 

3 

10 

__9 

Wyoming                  1 

Totals              1112 

914 

381 

1295 

121 

919 

274 

302 

245 

700 

14 

16 

5 

_13 

*See  note  -  Table  2 
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TA"RI;E  2.-  Si-TOmary  of  Proved->-Sire  Work  in  Dairy  Herd- 
Imorovement  Associations  Up  to  January  1,  1931  (continued) 


ft 

Ntmber  of  Dam  arid  Daughter          1 
Comparisons  Received                  | 

Number  of  Sires 
P?t.rtly  Proved  up  to  January   1 ,    1931 

tate 

To 
1/1/29 

During 
1929 

During 
1930 

Breed* 

Total 

J 

G 

H 

A 

BS 

I^ 

SH 

iTizona 

2 

2 

, 

2 

■olorado 

30 

■     16 

7 

2 

7 

;onnecticut 

4 

1 

3 

3 

)el  aware 

7 

6 

6 

Joergia 

5 

4 

4 

[daho 

516 

-  •,  - 

581 

238 

80 

26 

131 

1 

Illinois 

505 

173 

292 

85 

38 

140 

27 

2 

Indiana 

527 

72 

434 

378 

182 

57 

124 

4 

1 

10 

Iowa 

883 

311 

1.117 

807 

116 

95 

489 

13 

37 

9 

48 

Kansas 

559 

72 

561 

305 

84 

4 

182 

31 

2 

2 

Kentucky 

12 

26 

77 

46 

28 

3 

15 

Louisiana 

8 

8 

11 

11 

'feryland 

134 

110 

60 

19 

27 

11 

3 

^Massachusetts 

54 

12 

77 

80 

23 

18 

25 

10 

4 

\/Iichisan 

2,148 

460 

639 

1.228    ■ 

358 

201 

625 

9 

21 

3 

11 

liinnesota 

1,172 

213 

821 

875 

87. 

181 

525 

11 

19 

3 

48 

\MississiT)TDi 

58 

7 

28 

27 

1 

Missouri 

291 

114 

232 

285 

149 

32 

104 

Montana 

75 

7 

41 

11 

6 

23 

1 

'Nebraska 

150 

29 

171 

176 

28 

20 

119 

3 

2 

4 

Nevada 

54 

14 

1 

12 

1 

Tew  Hampshire 

104 

103 

36 

14 

1 

9 

5 

5 

ffew  Jersey 

140 

49 

191 

215 

11 

35 

159 

\few  Mexico 

20 

10 

32 

18 

1 

17 

[Tew  York 

42 

5 

157 

113 

21 

9 

70 

8 

5 

^.    Carolina 

14 

5 

9 

3 

6 

T.  Dakota 

97 

1 

19 

37 

1 

3 

28 

5 

Ohio 

444 

63 

147 

292 

135 

33 

117 

5 

1 

Dklahoma 

20 

14 

21 

28 

18 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Dreaion 

107 

14 

46 

84 

48 

18 

15 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania 

1,    257 

554 

717 

919 

134 

199 

515 

34 

16 

20 

S.    Carolina 

6 

5 

5 

S.   Dakota 

225 

78 

.     64 

140 

15 

14  . 

89 

10 

4 

1 

7 

lenneasee 

22 

26 

27 

24 

2 

1 

1 

Te-ira.R 

1 

1 

1 

at  ah 

152 

45 

36 

8 

28 

Vermont 

655 

230 

415 

310 

165 

45 

77 

16 

2 

4 

Virginia 

175 

69 

81 

29 

13 

35 

4 

WsciVii  ngton 

90 

4 

44 

9 

12 

22 

1 

Wecit   Virp-inia 

14 

15 

55 

50 

29 

8 

11 

1 

1 

Wisconsin 

4,008 

941 

1 ,  648 

1,960 

130 

513 

1177 

20 

73 

1 

46 

Totals 

14,900 

3,287 

8,793 

9,300 

?,094 

1^33 

4,901 

218 

214 

17 

222 

*  J  -  Jersey 
G  -  Guernsey 
H  -  Holstein 
A  -  Ayrsnire 


BS  -  Brown  Swiss 
HP  -  Red  Polled 
SH  -  Shorthorn 


TABLE  3.-   Information,  .on  Sires  Proved  in  1930. 
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i 
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j 

ITumber  of  Bulls  Proved          ' 

Living 

Dead' 

■  '^0 !;■        - 

■  ■        ■  •' ■    WiBreed*  •-•.....■ 

.    ...          STATE 

Report'  ■•, 

[T-otai' 

J- 

G--;--  F  ■ 

■  A  ■■  BS 

ap  SH. 

Idaho 

17  ■ 



30  ' 

:•    IS-  • 

'    '•, ^ 

63- 

■•le 

-lo'- 

-.•35" 

Illinois 

■     4    ■ 

4  ■ 

........  ,^^ 

■■■44- 

■  i   2 

I   ...g 

.-G- 

....^     . 



Indiana 

2 

■      7' 

'3 

......  ..r,. 

rtei-^:^ 

....;    . . 

_  ■-_ 

^lowa 

6 

•35'  ■ 

..    ...  .  ..g. 

......9..,..),  ..gg.. 

..  .  ... 

...1 

Kansas 

1     "2" 

T-  ■ 

■     16 

r- :5-'- 

[■  -  2 
■■■2 
- 3 

■_.v4-  13-  . 

1 

...  ■ 

Kentucky- 

-.-.r- ' .^  ■ 

Mar:/ land 

-■:2-"T-; ■" 

...  .  ._ 

Massachusetts 

■  2 

■ ' -•• 

'i  -        2- 

2 

■-■  j_  .;  

— 

Michigan 

2 

...    ^.g... 

■'   .'--:.  -5    ■■ 

^ 23"1 

■  /'lO 

■'l  6- 

1 

■  ■  2--f    11-  ■ 

Minnesota 

4   ■ 

9.-- 

■■■; 11- 

^ .7- 

5-  • 

-   10- 

. .-   ... , 

3 

Missouri 

L        2 

'"   ■  5"  • 

- ,.  -,    ■-■-■- 

1   •■ 

■    2 

Iv^ehraska 

•  '  .■ .  5.-  ■ 

•  T •  ; 

1 ^    5- 

4 

.„ .      Hew  Fampshire 

1.-  ■ 

-  -    :  7  •  .  ■ 

.  •    

f ;:--&;^ 

■;---4 

4"" 

■  ..r 

'New  Jersey 

1 

...  .,  -g.... 

r 6- 

r~' ■3 

-■-;—- 

-., 

. ...  ,  'Hew  Mexico  . 

: ■■:'^3  ~ 

.,     :ivTew  Y.ork 

'i:' 

; ■■"I- 

!_  •    2- 

.     .^. 

...  _.. 

1 
2 

""l~ 

, ^  Ohio  < 

2:  - 

0  ■■ 

,  ■     s-"^ 

;  !^ 

::..  ..  .'.Oregon 

*  ■  ;-'■    - 

1  ■ 

,.-  .  .1;. 

■          1 

Pennsylvania 

.4: 

-"■'IS 

■     8 

T 30, 

■j-  •16- 

1  '3: 

■  -  5 
.—  3 

3 

1    22 

'■  Vermont 

■    ■  3:  " 
2 

L_"10 

3  ■ 

~-       -  1-^ 

1 
"  "  1  ' 

•,■    7 

1 

1 

.. 

■■  Virginia 

:  '-7. 

2 

. 

■  West  .Virginia 

.  -^. 

;■  ■  ■•■•  1  ■; 

1'-    1 

■     1 

... 

Wisconsin    : 

■  .  a 

.53 

■.25- 

381 

„.5 

■    38 

■26  ^ 

48 

6 

. 

2 

;                       .                ■■'■■■■- 

■  Total'"    ■". 

—       ...              -,..,-■■■-■        -  -   -1 

•••  54 

215    - 

•  111 

:  6.7  . 

.210 

3 

\  7 

.1 

.5. 

< 


^  '■  J .  -  Jersey 
Vx  ~   Guernsey 
-"  riol stein 
-■.'A-'r  shire 


3S  -  Brown   S'viss 
EP   -  Red  rolled 
SF  ^   Shorthorn- 


TABLE  4. -Information  on   Sires  Partly  Proved   in  1930, 
"'  '   "'      '  3y  T>\ree  and  four  Dam  and  Daufjhter  Comparisons 


Three  dam  and  daughter 
coinparisons,' by  breed* 

Four  dam  and  daughter 
comparisons  by  breed* 

State 

J 

G 

H 

A 

BS 

EP 

SH 

J 

G 

H 

A 

BS 

HP 

SK 

Idaho 

'2 

1 

2 

'  2 

3 

Illinois 

1 

Iowa 

9 

7 

17 

2 

2 

5 

2 

18 

1 

1 

Kansas 

8 

1 

•  2 

6 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

1 

Massachusetts 

1 

2 

Michigan 

9 

2 

12 

5 

2 

5 

Minnesota 

? 

?} 

1, 

2 

Mississippi 

1 

Missouri 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Nehraska 

1 

2 

1 

5 

'- 

1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

5 

3  ' 

3 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

Hew  York 

1 

3  ', 

2 

North  Carolina 

1 

Ohio 

1  ■■ 

3 

1 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

Oregon 

1 

Pennsylvania 

10 

10 

1 

3 

■ 

2 

1 

6 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Vermont 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Virginia 

1 

West  Virginia 

2 

2 

Wisconsin 

3 

8 

23 

1 

1 

6 

?,2 

Total 

34 

43 

95 

2 

7 

2 

25 

18 

77 

2 

3 

1 

k 


J  -  Jersey 
G  -    Guernsey 
H  -  Hoi  stein 
A  -  Ayrshire 


BS  -  Brown   Swiss 
EP  -  Red  Polled 
SH  -   Shorthorn 


i 


TABLE   5. -Total  Mmnber  .of  Sireis  .^Pgirtly  Proved^  in  19g0  3y  One 
or  Mor.e  Dam  and  daughter  Comparisons 




BRr,ED 

* 

STATE 

TOTAL 

J 

G 

H 

A 

BS 

PP 

SH 

.Connecticut 

1 

1 

Delaware 

6 

6 

Idaho 

96' 

36 

12 

48 

Illinois 

73 

33 

14 

18 

8 

Indiana 

128 

56 

16  ■ 

39 

1 

6 

Iowa 

318 

48 

36 

190 

6 

13 

3 

22 

Kansas 

80 

21 

2 

51 

■    4 

2 

Kentuclo,'-  • 

31 

22 

•   9 

LouisL^na 

-7 

7 

"fe.r?/land 

•23 

6 

14 

•'  '   3' 

Mas-Sachusetts 

40 

10 

12 

■      14' 

•4 

MicM-ffnn 

159 

65 

17 

■  -  67 

7 

3 

'dinnosota 

•292- 

34 

■55 

■    181' 

1 

6 

1 

14 

■iississi'D"Di 

5 

5 

Missouri 

83 

31 

11  ■■ 

-•■■■41- 

'.fontana,- 

5- 

2- 

...  ...  ^ 

IT-e'crasfca   

63 

l2r 

■7 

■      'Z9 

2 

3 

■JTew  'Ir:m,jf!i'irc 

11 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Hew  JersoY'  • 

1-32  • 

10 

14 

■    108 

Tievr  ;;iexico 

5  ■ 

"  5 

New  York    ■    ■ 

8S 

16 

■  ■  8 

55' 

6  ■ 

1 

Korth  Cp.ro Una 

■-•1  ■ 

1 

'TTrirt.:-!    "Dnk^nta-'- 

IT 

1 

•  ■   8 

2 

Ohio    •• 

•50 

26 

7 

-      23 

•    4 

Oklahoma'-    .. 

11 

6 

3 

,.  .g 

■Oregon   .  ■■ 

21 

14 

•2 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania-: 

218    • 

20 

69" 

112 

8 

6 

3 

South  Carolina 

5 

5 

South  Dakota 

30 

2 

2 

20 

1 

4 

1 

Tennessee 

17 

15 

2 

Utah 

8 

8 

Vermont 

64 

27 

9 

22 

4 

2 

V  i  vxri  -ni  rt 

IS 

6 

2 

6 

1 

Washington 

3 

2 

1 

West    Virginia. 

30 

20 

1 

9 

Wi  sp.n-nsin 

p.9:^ 

P.i 

AT 

188 

P. 

15 

fi 

Tnta],S 

2,431 

594 1385 

1.274 

45 

$4 

4 

65 

*   J  -   Jersey 
Or  -   Suernsey 
H  -  Fol stein 
A  -  Ayrshire 


BS  -  Brown  Swiss 
EP  -  Red  Polled 
SH  -  Shorthorn 
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THE  ACCUPJ-CY  OF  DAIRY  H3RD- rvfFROVEMEITT  ASSOCIATION  RECORDS 


Tho  accuracy  of  the  records  of  Da.iry  Herd- Improvement  Associations 
in  calculating  the  monthly  production  of  cov7S  has  sometimes  "been  questioned, 
largely  hecause  tests  o.re  not  made  and  iveights  are  not  taken  of  every 
milking  hut  the  milk  is  us"'Jally  vjeighed  and  tested  only  one  day  each  month. 
In  order  to  hc.ve  an  accurate  record  of  a  cow's  production,  every  milking 
should  he  carefully  weighed  and  tested,  hut  such  a  procedure  would  add 
greatly  to  the  ex'oense  and  place  testing  heyond  the  reach  of  many  dairy- 
men. * 


The  -ourpose  of  keeping  monthly  production  and  feed  records  on  the 
Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  plan  is  to  furnish  records  v/hich  are 
sufficiently  ne-ar  the  actual  amount  of  milk  and  hut ter fat  _  produced  and  feed 
consumed  to  show  the  utility  value  of  each  cow  of  producing  age' in  the 
herd.   With  this  knowledge  it  is  po'ssihle  to  weed  out  unprofitable  cows 
and  feed  the  others  according  to  their  'producing  ability. _ 

^'J}.iile  one  could  not  expect  to  get  accurate  r-'^ cords  hy  taking 
samples  and  trjstin,?;  one  day's  production  each  month,  it  is  believed  that 
such  records  are  amply  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.   In  order  to 
measure  the  accuracj'-  of  Dairy  "^erd- Improvement  Association  records,  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  actual  buttcrfat 
production  of  a  grouv  of  cows  vdth  the  estimated  production  based  on 
one  day's  production  -er  month  and  one  day's  production  every  other 
month;  also  the  actual  buttcrfat  production  of  this  group  of  cows  was 
com'oared  with  the  results  of  other  short-cut  methods  of  testing  in 
order  to  deter-uine  the  accuracy  of  those  methods. 
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The   follov;ing  methods  of  testing  TTere  compared  with  the  actual 
records : 

(l)-Tlie  -present  Dairj?"  Herd- Improvement  xVssociation  method,   "by  which 
the  milk  is  wei-hed  end  tested  one  day  each  month, 

(2)-TlTe  milk  is  weighed  4  days  each  month   and  tested  one  day  in   the 
middle   of  each  two-month  period.      In  this  method  the  days  on  which   the 
milk  is  weighed  o.rc   one   week  atiart. 

(3)-The  milk  of  every  milking  is  wei.^hed  and  the  milk  is  tested  at 
the  middle   of  each    two-month  -^eriod. 

(4)-rhe  milk  of  every  milking  is  wei/:hed  and  the  milk  is  tested  at 
the  middle   of  eoch  three-month  period. 

(5)-Tiie  milk  is  weighed  and  tested  on   the  middle   day  of  each  two- 
month  period, 

(5)-The  milk  is  weiglaed  and  tested  on  the  middle  d.ay  of  each 
three-month  -jeriod. 

(7)-T]ic  milk  of  every  milking  is  weighed  and   the  milk  is  tested 
on  the  middle   day  of   e?.ch  month. 


The   table   "helow  shows   the   results  of   the   comparisons: 


Method 

Average-    error 

Nuraher  of  times 

'fidest  variation 

No. 

in  hut t erf at 

the  error  was  5 

of  any   individual 

production 

per  cent   or  more 

cow  record 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


'  cent 
2.91  , 
3.12  , 
3.01  , 
4.59  , 
3.80  . 
5.78  . 
2.-5    . 


16 
15 
12 
25 
24 
42 
4 


Per  cent 
.  8.3 
.  10.7 
.  9.1 
.  20.0 
.  12.5 
.21.5 
.    10.7 


This  tahle   gives  the  average   error  of  each  method,    the  numhcr  of 
times  the  error  v/as  5  per  cent   or  more,    and  the  v/idcst   variation  of  any 
individual   cow  record.      From  this   tahle   th.e   reader  can  get   some   idea  of 
t\>e   comparative   accuracy   of   the  various  methods. 

Other  data  are   availahle  which   show  almost    identical  results.      The 
owner  of  one  of  the   largest  "breeding  esta"blishments   in  the  United  States 
had  an  opportunity   to   com;Dare   the  Daiz^''  Herd- Improvement  Association  re- 
cords with   official   records  made   in  his  herd.      The  Dairy  Herd- Improvement 
records  were  made  hy   the   regular  tester,    and  the   official  records  were 
supervised  hy   the  Agricultural    College   Officer  in  charge   of  official   testing 
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The  "breeder  writes  as  follows: 

It  :nay  bo  of   interest  to  you  to  know  that   the   cow-tester's 
records  are   within  3  per  cent   of  the  actual   records.      His 
costs  of  feed  throughout   the  year  are  very  accurate,    as 
you  know  we  weigh  every   feeding  for  each  cow  and  weigh 
and  trst    the  milk  rcguJarly   for  all  the   cows,    which  gives 
an  excellent   check  against  Dairy  Herd- Improvement   Assoc- 
iation records.      If  anyone    is   skeptical   as   to   the  accuracy 
of  his  ';";roduction  costs,    this   information  might  "be   of  value 
to  3'"0u.      The   testers'    records  are   sometin'^s  over  ours  and 
sometimes  under  ours,   "but   the  average  works  out  very  ac- 
curately at    the   end  of  the  year. 

With  cov.-s  on  official   test  we   also   get  a   very   good  chance   to 
compare   the   production   records   of  the   tester  ivith  the   ac- 
tual records,    and  there   is  almost   no  variation.      In  this 
case   the   tester   takes  hut   one    saj:iple   of  one  day's  milking, 
whereas  t"i:!e   official   tester   takes  a   sample   of  each  milk- 
ing covering  the   entire  month  and  the  total   fat  for  the 
month  scl.dom.  varies  as  much  as  2  per  cent,    and   in  such 
cases  only  'vhen  a  cow  becomes   sick  at   or  near  the   time 
that   the   tester  takes  the   sample. 


According  to   these   data  no  dairyman  need  hesitate   to   join  a 
Dairy  Herd- Ir'ipr event nt   Association  "becuase   samples  and  weights  of  milk 
are  not   taken  every   c'ay.      A  2  per  cent  variation  would  make  a  difference 
of  only  12    lounds   of  "butterfat   on  a  600-pound  yearly  record,    and  a  dif- 
ference  of  only  3  pounds  on  a  150-pound  yearly  record,    a  variation  that 
v/ould  not  materially"   change   the   classification  of  the   individual  cov;s   in 
the  herd. 


IDEN?I?ICATI0^T  07   COWS   O^T  TEST    III  DAIRY  KERD-I^vgROVE^.fflNT 

ASSOCIATIONS 

When  tr.e  v/ork  of   testing  hegan   the  plan  called  for  little  more 
than  the  production  and  feed   records   of  the    individual   cows   in  the  herd. 
Since   it  has  "been   found  rjossible   to  prove    the  value   of  the  herd   sire 
through  the   records  of  dara-and-daughter  comparisons,    testing  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning.     Proving  the   sire   in  many  cases  has  hecome  the  most 
important   feature   of  record  keeping,    and  the  raerahcrs   of  the  associations 
v.rho  do  not   give  their  attention  to   it   are   overlooking  a  large  part    of 
the  benefits   of  testing. 


The  Bureau  of  Dairy   Industry  tabulates  approximiately  400,000 
individual   cow  records  each  year,    and  through   these   records  little 
more  than  a  thousand   sires  have  "been  proved.      Instead  of  a  thousand 
proved   sires,    there   should  "be   several   thousand.      One  of  the   greatest 
stum"bling  "blocks  in  proving  sires   is   the  difficulty   in  identifying  the 
individual   cows  on  test.      The  "blank   (BDI-45)   on  which   the   records  of 
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individual  co\ys  are  re-orted  contains  the  soace  for  all  information  needed 
and  should  bo  fully  filled  in.   If  the  information  is  available  it  requires 
very  little  tiio  to  record  it,  and  if  the.  cows  can  be  readily  identified 
the  records  arc  reliable  and  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  dairyman. 

Many  different  methods  of  identification  have  beun  used,  such  as 
color  markinr^s  ,  c'ia-g:r;-!ms,  or  photographs.   These  may  suffice  in  breeds 
of  broken  color,  bu.t  sketches  and  photogra'phs  will  not  positively 
identify  animals  of  solid  colors.   Ear.  tags  and  chain  i-dth  ta.g  have 
been  used  with  much  success,  yet  many  have  been  lost,  which' has  caused 
some  confusion  in  transfer  of  ^jaimals.  Perhaps  the  tattoo  marks  inside 
the  ear  are  as  satisfactory  a  means  of  identification  as  any  kn.own  at  the 
present  time;   f'o  cost  is  small  and  the  results  are  permanent  if  the 
tattooing  is  ^ropcrl^'-  done. 


Tattooing  should  be  done  soon  after  the  calf  is  born  and  if 
properly  done  it  will  la.st  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal.   A  herdbook 
should  be  -orovidcd,  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  animaJs  and  other  data 
required  to  fully  identify  the  animal  should  be  recorded.   Such  a 
procedure  nny  prove  -^ost  valuable  to  the  herd  owner,  and  would  cert-^inly 
be  of  groat  assistance  to  the  tester  in  identifying  the  cows  on  test 
and  in  the  v/ork  of  ";^roving  sires. 
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A  ta'bulo.tion  of  the  yearly  production  records  of  more   thaji 
194,000  cows  on  test   in  Dairy-  Herd-Iin-provement  Associations,    shows 
a  close  relation  hetween  the  costs  of  production  and  net  profit. 
Pigare  1   illustra.tes   this  relationship. 
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Butterfat  production  — 

298  lbs. 
Value  of  product  —  $1D4 
Cost  of  roughage  —  $39 

Cost  of  grain $40 

Total  feed  cost  $79 

Total  cost  of 

production  $158 

Net  -orofit $35 


'  ',  I 


ri-x 


>"s. 
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/ 
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PIG.l. —  Relation  hetveen  cost  of  orodu.ction  and  net  profit  of 
the  a.verage  Dair^'-  Kerd- Improvement  Association  cow. 
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This  group  of  cows  produced,  on  an  average,  298  pounds  of  "butterfat 
returned  a  gross  income  of  $194,  and  consumed  $79  worth" of  feed.  Feed  cost, 
however,  is  only  part  of  the  production  cost,  as  other  studies  show  that 
the  costs  of  lahor  and  overhead  comhined  are  within  certain  limits,  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  cost  of  feed.   The  total  cost,  therefore,  woiild  he  $158, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $36  per  cow. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  net  profit  of  the  cows  in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  producing 
200  pounds  of  hutterfat  each. 


Butterfat  production  —  200  lbs, 

Value  of  product $132 

Cost  of  rou^iage $  36 

Cost  of  grain $  30 

Total  feed  cost $  66 

Total  cost  of 

prod-uction $132 

Net  profit NOES 


FIGr.2. —  Relation  hetween  cost  of  production  and  total  income  re- 
turned "by  the  Da,iry  Herd- Improvement  cows  producing  200 
po-unds  of  hutterfat. 


The  cows  in  the  group  producing  200  pounds  of  hutterfat  returned  a 
gross  income  of  $132  and  cor.su-ned  $66  worth  of  feed.   If  an  amount  equal  to 
feed  costs  is  charged  for  lahor  and  overhead,  the  total  production  cost 
Was  $132.   The  income  from  these  cows  only  paid  for  their  feed  and  care  and 
returned  no  -orofit. 
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In  the  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  there  are  a  largo  numher 
of  cows  that  produce  only  180  pounds  of  "butterfat,  which  is  also  the  esti- 
mated average  production  of  all  cows  in  the  United  States.  Figure  3  illus- 
trates the  gross  income  Gf  the  cows  in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations 
that  produce  180  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Value  of  product $120 

Cost  of  feed  •; $  52 

Overhead  &  lahor $  62 

Total  cost  of 

production $124 

toss $  4. 

The   inner  circle   represents 
Gross   Income,    the  outer  circle 
Total    Costs. 


riGr.3, —  Relation  "between  cost   of  production  and  total,  income   re- 
turned hy   the  Pair;,"  Herd-IuprovGipcnt  Association  cow  produc- 
ing 180  poujids  of  butterfat. 


The   cows  producing  180  pounds  of  butterfat   returned  a  gross   income 
of  $120.      It   costs  $66   for  feed  and  $56  for  labor  and  overhead,    or  a  total 
production   cost   of   $124,      Tlie   income   from  these  cows  lacked  $4.00  of  paying 
for  their   feed,    labor,    and  overhead.      In  Figure   3   the   inner  circle  represents 
gross   income   and  the   outer   circle  represents  the   total  production 
costs.      According  to   these   studies   the   average   co\?  in  the  United  States  was 
3.  Iiabilit2/   instead  of  an  asset    in  1929,    when  all   costs  of  production  were 
considered. 
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HVm  GOP AT  IS   CONTEST 


Gopatis  Contest  l>To.2,   the  State  Supervisors'   Contest,    is  open 
to   the    supervisors  of  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  in  every 
State.      It  v/as  thought  that  this  contest  would  create  a  greater 
interest    in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  work  and  encourage 
State    supervisors   in  their  efforts  in  analyzing  and   s'unming  up  the 
year's  work  in  the   State, 

At   the. time  the  contest  was  outlined  it  was  thought  that  all 
States  would  have  an  equal  chance  to  win,   regardless  of  the  numher 
of  associations.     After  holding  two  contests  it  has  heen  found  that 
the   States  having  a  large  humher  of  associations  have  a  slight  advantage 
over  the   States  having  only  a  few  associations.     Perhaps  that   should 
he   the   case  within  certain  limits,   hut  not   to  the   extent   that   it  would 
bar  altogether  the  States  with  comparatively  few  associations. 

Perhaps  it  may  he  possible  to  equalize  matters  hy  using  percentages 
instead  of  numbers,    or  by  adding  some  other  headings.     At  any  rate 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have   suggestions  from  the   State   supervisors 
themselves. 

As  the  Contest   is  now  outlined  the   standing  of  the   States  is 
determined  on  the   following  points: 

A.-  I'T-umber  of  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  in 
active  operation  within  the   State. 

B.-  Percentage  of  cows  on  test   in  the  State. 

C.~  Percentage   of  proved  bulls  per  number  of  cows 
on  test. 

D.-  Number  of  dajn-and-daughter  comparisons  per 
number  of  "herds  on  test, 

S,-  Average  butterfat  production  of  cows  on  test 
in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  in  the 
State, 

All   suggestions  will  be  carefully   considered  in  conference  with 
the  President   of  the    Cruild,    Ivir,  Paul  B\rrchard,    who  has   suggested  that 
some   revision  of   the   rules  may  be  advisable. 
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PRODUCTIQH  ?E5  CO'7  IlTCICJtSIJS 

In  the  United  States  on  Janxir.ry  1,  1931,  there  ■vrere  1,112  Dairy 
Hord-lErprovcment  Associa-tions  with  510,714  cot/s  on  test  in  26,308  herds. 
This  is  about  2,2  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the  country. 

Tabulations  made  "by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  942  associations, 
which  included  the  1930  records  of  315,359  cow- years,  or  approximately 
400,000  cows,  show  that  the  average  prod\iction  wp„s  7, SOS  pounds  of  milk, 
containing  302  pounds  of  hutterfat  per  cow. 

_  This  is  an  increase  of  six  pounds  of  hirtterfat  over  1929,  and  more 
than  67  per  cent  above  the  average  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the  United  Stp.tes, 
which  has  been  estimated  p.t  4,600  pounds  of  milk  containing  180  pounds  of 
butt erf at. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  records  tabulated,  rvnd  the 
average  production  per  cow  by  years,  from  1924  to  1930.   Ill  19."0  there 
was  a  drop  of  three  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  received  for  buttcrfat, 
which  resulted  in  lowering  tho  gross  returns  $3,00  per  cow,  and  in  lower- 
ing the  income  over  feed  cost  $3.00  per  cow.   The  feed  costs  remained 
tho  sriao   as  in  1929, 
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LOCATION  OF  DAIRY-HEED  IMPROVEI.ffilTT  "^ 

ASSOC  lATI  PITS  III  TIIB  UITITED  STATES 

The  map  attaclied  herewitli  shows  the  nvmber  and  location  of  Dairy- 
Herd- Improvement  Associations  in  the  United  States, 

There  a-re  one  or  more  associa,tions  in  45  of  the  States,  The  largest 
n-onber  is  in  the  Great  Lal-es  region.   The  following  10  States,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missoiiri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  I.Iichigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Hew  York,  cover  only  18  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  Str.tcs, 
yet  they  have  48  per  cent  of  the  associations  and  51  per  cent  of  all  cows 
on  test  in  Dairy •Ilcrd-Improvcracnt  Associations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  tha,t  these  States  have  46  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  1930  census. 
Other  States  outside  of  this  region  have  made  notatle  progress  in  testing, 
California,  with  approximately  600,000  cows,  has  12.9  per  cent  of  them  on 
test;  Arizona  8  per  cent;  and  ITew  Jersey  7  per  cent;  v/hile  the  United  States 
as  a,  whole  has  only  2,2  per  cent  of  all  cows  on  test. 

It  has  "been  demonstrated  for  more  than  25  years  that  Dairy  Herd- 
Improvement  Associations  can  raalce  dairying  more  efficient  and  profitable, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  mere  dairyaen  do  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  align  themselves  with  this  movement.   There  is  room  in  every 
State  for  many  more  associations  than  there  arc  now. 


BUIL-AgSOCIATIOIT  BULLS  I1TC5E.1SIITG 
PRODUCTIOIT  OF  DAUG-HT5RS 
I 

Up  to  June  24,  1931,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  had  received  the 
yearly  milk  and  buttcrfat  records  of  1,578  daughters  of  350  Bull-Association 
"bulls.   These  daxighters  produced,  on  an  average,  10,204  pounds  of  milk  and 
406  pounds  of  "buttcrfat,   Tlie  drxis  of  the  daughters  prodxiccd,  on  an  average, 
9,772  pounds  of  milk  and  381  po-onds  of  "buttcrfat.   The  daiaghters,  therefore, 
on  an  average,  excelled  their  d;-'jns  "by  432  pounds  or  4,4  per  cent  in  milk 
production,  and  25  pounds,  or  6.S  per  cent  in  "buttcrfat  production,  Tliis  is 
not  a  large  increase,  cither  in  pounds  or  per  cent,  "but  it  is  very  satis- 
factory, considering  that  the  dams  to  which  these  "bulls  were  mated  produced, 
on  .an  avcrr^ge,  more  than  twice  as  much  milk  and  "buttcrfat  as  is  produced  "by 
the  average  cow  in  the  United  States,  and  a"bout  28  per  cent  more  milk  and 
iDuttcrfat  than  is  produced  "by  the  average  cow  in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement 
Associations, 


Thus  far  the  records  of  one  or  more  daiaghters  have  "been  received  for 
slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  "bulls  "being  used  in  Bull  Associations,  for 
according  to  reports  received  from  28  States  on  January  1,  1931,  there  were 
359  active  associations,  owning  cooperatively  1,609  dairy  "bulls.  Tlae  splendid 
showing  of  the  Bull-Association  bulls  on  which  the  records  of  the  daughters 
have  thus  far  "been  received  should  he  an  added  incentive  for  securing  the 
yearly  records  of  the  daughters  of  a  larger  number  of  these  bulls,  as  well 
as  for  organizing  more  associations.  Bull  Associations  provide  the  most 
practical  .and  cconomiccal  wp^-  of  keeping  the  bull  without  the  necessity  of 
inbreeding  until  the  records  of  his  daughters  prove  his  -value. 
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September  1931 

WHY  COWS  ABE  CULLED 

The  reports   of  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  indicate  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cows  are  culled  from  the  herds  durihg  each  testing 
year.     In  some  instances  the  percentage  seems  so  large  that 'it,  would  -indicate 
that  some  unusual  disaster  had  taken  place.     At  any  rate, 'the  culled"  cows 
represent  a  huge  wastage,   and  steps  should  be  taken  tb-./'asceirtain  -tlio  causes 
thereof.  v" 


\- 


i>^ 


Tlic  reports  received  do  not  generally  indicate  in  detail  whether  the 
cows  wore  disposed  of  on  account  of  low  production,  disease,  old  ago,  or  for 
some  other  reason.  If  the  final  reports  showed  that  this  wastage  of  cows  was 
caused  by  lov;  production  or  by  disease,  a  vigorous  campaign  could  be  waged  to 
correct  the  cause. 

The  first  step  to  take  in  attacking  this  problem  is  to  assemble  the 
data.  This  can  bo  done  without  much  effort  by  the  t6sters  in  their  monthly 
reports  to  the  State  dairy  field  agent.  The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  would 
undertake  to  tabulate  the  reports  from  every  State  that  wishes  to  cooperate 
by  gathering  the  information. 

There  sho-old  be  no  objection  to  furnishing  this  information,  for  no 
herds  or  individual  associations  need  be  mentioned  in  summarizing  the  report. 
The  data  required  would  bo  as  follows: 


Cows  Culled  or  Eemoved  from  the  Dairy  Herd  on  Account  of: 


Tuberculin  Test 

Abortion 

Old  Age 

Udder  Trouble  (State  nature) 

D'PB.^h  or 


Low  Production 

Sterility 

Accident 

Scli  for  Dairy  Purposes 

Other  Reasons  to  be  Stated. 


COWS  Am)   cow  YEARS 

Many  times  wo  have  been  asked  the  question,  "What  is  meant  by  the  term 
'cow-year'?"  The  term  "cow-year"  as  used  in  connection  with  dairy  herd- im- 
provement association  records  moans  one  cow  on  test  one  year,  two  cows  on  test 

one-half  year  each,  three  cows  on  test  one-third  of  a  year  each,  or  12  cows  on 


-2- 


tcst  ono- month*  In  othot*  words,  it  means  twelve  "cow-months."  Therefore,  the 
difference  "betTf^een  the  tenns  "cow"  and  "cow-year"  may  he  explained  by  saying 
that  the  nvunher  of  cows  in  the  herd  is  the  total  nxunber  of  different  individual 
cows  and  that  the  ntunher  of  cow-voars  is  the  ntunher  of  cow-months  divided  by 
12. 

On  January  1,  1931  there  were  1,112  dairy  herd-improvement  associations 
in  active  operation.  In  these  associations  there  wore  approximately  510,000 
co'TS  on  test.  The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  received  records  from  942  associa- 
tions that  completed  their  testin;-:^  year  in  1930.  The  number  of  cow-yoars  of 
the  cows  on  test  in  these  942  associations  totaled  315,359.  As  there  were 
459  cows  reported  as  the  average  number  of  cov/s  in  all  dairy  herd- improvement 
associations  on  January  1,  1931,  we  may  assume  that  the  number  of  different 
cows  actually  on  test  in  the  942  associations  reporting  was  approximately  942 
times  459  or  432,378.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  number  of  cow- 
years  and  the  nurabcr  of  cows  actually  on  test  was  the  difference  between  315,- 
359  cow-years  and  432,378  cows. 

Obviously  the  number  of  cows  is  always  as  great  or  greater  than  the 
number  of  cow-years.  If  we  used  only  the  records  of  cows  on  test  12  months 
the  number  of  cows  and  the  nimbcr  of  cow-years  would  be  identical.  If  wo  in- 
clude short  time  records  with  the  12-month  records  the  number  of  cow-years  is 
always  loss  than  the  total  nuiiibcr  of  cows,  and  usually  it  is  in  the  proportion 
shown  above.  In  other  \7ords,  it. takes  about  432  cows  on  tost  all  the  way 
from  one  to  12  months  in  our  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  to  equal  315 
cow  years. 

The  terra  "cow-years"  is  used  at  present  only  in  making  herd  and  associa- 
tion surxiaries  ojid.   in  getting  totals  for  the  year.   In  all  other  tabulations 
such  as  the  "relation  of  buttcrfat  production  to  income  over  cost  of  feed," 
"relation  of  season  of  freshening  to  other  factors,"  and  "comparison  of  puro- 
breds  and  grades,"  only  12-month  records  arc  used.  Under  those  circumstances 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  terns  "cows"  and  "cow-years." 

A  im   EECOBD  rOR  SAFETY 

At  the  recent  conference  of  Dairy  Herd-Inprovoment  Association  testers, 
held  at  Blacksburg,  Virginia,  which  was  attended  by  a  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  dairy  extension  service,  Dcpartnont  of  Agriculture,  the  tester  for  the 
Orange  County  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  reported  that  100  per  cent 
of  the  herd  sires  in  his  association  v/ere  housed  in  safe-keeper  bull  pens. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  which  for  years  has  been  advocating  the 
use  of  safe-keeper  pens  for  nature  bulls,  and  has  designed  safe-keeper  pens 
v/hich  arc  in  extensive  use  among  dairy  farmers,  asks  the  question  —  "Are 
there  other  associations  that  can  duplicate  this  record?"  If  there  are,  the 
bureau  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  This  excellent  record  means  that  these 
herd  sires  will  be  kept  under  conditions  which  should  insure  a  long  breeding 
life,  as  well  as  safety  for  the  herd  o'vTner  and  his  family. 
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SUl'AIAEY  OF  DAIFiY  HSKD-IMPFOVSMEITT  ASSOCIATIONS 

m   THR  Ul'IITED  STATES 

ACTIVE  JA1JUA3Y  1,  1932 

(as  reported  by  dairy  specialists) 

Like  most  other  business  enterprises,  in  the  calendar  year  1931,  th? 

progress  in  testinf*^  of  dairy  covrs  by  cooperative  d^,iry-herd  ^i^n;^ovement 

associations  was  some^^hat  retarded.  As  compared  with  the  calenda_i*'-,li^ear 

1930  there  was,  approximately,  a  10^  loss,  both  in  the  n-lMoer  of  a,ct!Cl^^ 


^s\^^ 


0^- 


I 


associations  and  in  the  number  of  cots  on  test.      vV^V^  " 

Many  of  the  States,  however,  succeeded  in  keeping  ail  their  associations 
active,  and  some  have  made  sli/^ht  gains.  Tlie  States  showing  an  increase 
under  prevailing  conditions  are  to  be  highly  commended. 

On  January  1,  1931,  there  Fere  1,112  associations  \7ith  510,714  cotts  or^ 
test.   On  January  1,  1932,  the  number  of  associations  was  1,005,  vith 
427,044  cows  on  test  in  44  States. 

The  summary  shows  that  there  were  fewer  herds  and  fewer  (^ov/s  per  as- 
sociation. However,  the  herds  were  slightly  lar'ger  than  on  January  1,  1931. 
Yfith  low  market  prices  for  dairy  products,  records  of  prodiiction  and  cost 
of  production  become  more  important  than  ever  before.  With  a  clone  study  of 
the  records  of  each  cow  in  the  herd  it  is  not  difficult  to  locate  and  elim- 
inate  the  unprofitable  cows  and  feed  the  others  according  to  production. 

A  few  dollars  invested  in  a  dairy-herd  improvement  association  may 
return  many  times  the  amount  invested,  by  lowering  the  cost  of  production. 


(Up  to  and  including  1923,  data  were  collected  on  July  1.   Beginning  with  1924 
reports  are  made  by  calendar  years.  The  last  eight  columns  give  data  for  January  1. 


State  '08  '09  '10  '11  '12  '13  '14  '15  '16  '17  '18  '19  '20  '21  '22  '23  '25  '26  '27  '28   '29   '30 


'31 


Michl/  2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

15 

7 

13 

14 

11 

17 

53 

105 

108 

102 

105 

S4 

90 

1 

88 

Me 3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

5 
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11 

5 
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0 

0 

0 

3 
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2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

M.Y 1 

1 

3 

9 

18 

21 

29 

35 

47 

43 

19 

25 

28 

24 

31 

27 

24 

28 

36 

42 

54 

51 

69 

Vt 

,  2 

8 

10 

11 

17 

28 

33 

38 

47 

18 

12 

18 

17 

21 

20 

17 

23 

23 

25 

23 

23 

28 

Iowa 

2 

5 

4 

8 

7 

8 

13 

23 

30 

15 

11 

14 

17 

22 

47 

56 

61 

77 

86 

101 

101 

100 

Cal 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

9 

15 

16 

14 

18 

21 

21 

27 

20 

30 

35 

32 

32 

33 

31 

T.'is 

9 

10 

10 

8 

n 

?4 

37 

51 

81 

11? 

105 

115 

103 

127 

151 

176 

169 

159 

166 

154 

142 

131 

Neb 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

10 

17 

23 

28 

29 

Colo 



.  1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

9 

14 

15 

15 

Pa 

.  1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

14 

19 

24 

21 

35 

64 

46 

45 

36 

42 

43 

49 

65 

76 

88 

88 

Ohio 

.  1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

20 

30 

24 

24 

41 

35 

36 

35 

21 

25 

28 

29 

39 

38 

37 

Wash 

.  1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

18 

11 

9 

6 

10 

10 

11 

10 

8 

11 

10 

12 

15 

12 

Md 

.  1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

7 

8 

4 

2 

6 

7 

6 

4 

9 

10 

8 

7 

8 

9 

13 

Ill 

,  4 

3 

2 

7 

3 

3 

17 

15 

27 

23 

25 

24 

23 

24 

26 

30 

34 

51 

59 

62 

Minn 

.  3 

7 

10 

9 

11 

22 

26 

23 

21 

19 

23 

37 

55 

88 

84 

85 

105 

117 

120 

95 

11.  H 

.  1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

11 

12 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

5 

4 

2 

A 

7 

7 

8 

Ore 

.  1 

1 

1 

7 

11 

15 

17 

11 

6 

S. 

5 

5 

4 

7 

8 

9 

11 

14 

14 

16 

Utah 

..  1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

8 

6 

Mass 

.  2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

6 

3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

11 

13 

Va 

..  2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

5 

8 

10 

12 

13 

15 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Kan 

..  1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

15 

13 

13 

13 

9 

8 

11 

13 

14 

20 

22 

25 

Ind 

..  2 

2 

3 

7 

9 

7 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

17 

25 

31 

34 

41 

51 

37 

Ky 

..  1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

3 

•  2 

0 

2 

* 

8 

12 

12 

Mo 

..  2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

11 

12 

13 

19 

21 

25 

34 

36 

34 

N.  J 

..  2 

3 

4 

8 

9 

9 

12 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

11 

17 

18 

16 

15 

W.  Va 

..  1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

9 

Conn 

...  1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

N.  C 

..  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

5 

8 

7 

7 

La 

..  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

S.  Dak 

.  1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

9 

10 

8 

14 

12 

12 

Nev. 

..  1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ariz 

..  2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

R.  I 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Del 

.  2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Idaho 

.  2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

12 

13 

13 

12 

Miss 

..  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Mont 

..  1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

Tenn 

.  1 

8 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

•2 

2 

3 

7 

10 

10 

N.  Mex....... 

..  1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Wyo .  , 

1 

0 
2 

1 
1 

0 
3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 
3 

1 
4 

1 
7 

1 

Ala 

6 

Ga 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

N.  Dak 

.,  1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

5 

3 

6 

4 

7 

9 

9 

Okla 

..  1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

12 

22 

25 

21 

S.  C 

..  1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Texas  

..  3 

0 

..  1 

0 
2 

0 
2 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

3 
2 

6 
* 

7 

1 

5 

Ark... 

3 

Pla 

.  .  1 

2 

0 

Total   6 

25 

40 

64 

82 

100' 

163 

211 

346 

459 

353 

385 

468 

452 

513 

627 

732 

777 

837, 

■947 

1090 

1143 

1112  1 

1/  Michigan — 1  Association  in  1905 — 4  in  1907. 
*  No  report 


SUlIiiAHY  OF  DAIRY  HERD-IMPKOVS/ITilT  ASSOCIATIONS  III  THlb  UiaTLDD  3TAT"::S 

ACTIVE  JAIIUARY   1,    1933 


State 

Kui.iber 

of 
t^ss'ns 

N'oinber 

of 
herds 

i'J-umbcr 
of 

Ave  rag 
ass' 

c3  per 
n. 

Total  dairy 
COWS  •'■ 

Percentage 
of  cows  in 

C0\7S 

nurds 

Co^vs 

D.H.IJ^s'rs 

Alabama 
Arizona 

4 
2 

63 
38 

2,167 
1 ,  146 

15.8 
19. 

542 
573 

390,000 
42,000 

0*6 
2.7 

Arkansas 

No  re-port 

California 
Colorado 

62  ' 

15 

1 ,  459 
178 

72,632 
3,826 

23.5  1 
11.9 

,172 

255 

657,000 
266 , 000 

11.4 

1.4 

Connecticut 

2 

43 

1,075 

21.5 

538 

113,000 

1.0 

Delaware 

1 

22 

425 

22. 

425 

55 , 000 

1.2 

Georgia 
Idaho 

1 

10 

11 
263 

422 

3 ,  553 

11. 
26.3 

422 

356 

335,000 
194,000 

0.1 
1.8 

Illinois 

57 

1,240 

20, 

975 

21.  S 

368 

1,099,000 

1.9 

Indiana 

32 

694 

11, 

900 

,  21.7 

372 

751,000 

1.5 

Iowa 

82 

1,823 

29, 

905 

365 

1,455,000 

2*1 

Kansas 

18 

348 

s, 

397 

19. 

355 

860,000 

0.7 

Kentucky- 

8 

129 

2 

783 

16.1 

343 

518,000 

0.5 

Louisiana 
Maine 

2 

5 

42 
106 

1, 
1 

203 
524 

21. 
21.2 

601 
323 

250,000 
143 , 000 

0.5 
1.1 

Maryland 

11 

227 

4, 

579 

21.6 

398 

185,000 

2.4 

Massachusetts 

13 

286 

6 

704 

22. 

516 

131,000 

5.1 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

69 

69 

3 

28 

1,171 

1,274 

28 

333 

15 

20, 

7 

742 

496 
920 
753 

17. 
18.5 
9.3 
13.7 

223 
297 
307 
277 

850,000 
1,708,000 

469 , 000 
1,030,000 

1.9 
1.2 

0.8 

Montana 

8 

97 

2 

213 

21.1 

277 

195,000 

1.1 

Nebraska 

26 

421 

6 

820 

16.1 

262 

700,000 

1.0 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey- 

9 
17 

232 
367 

4 
9 

802 
,351 

25.8 
21.6 

533 
549 

81 , 000 
120,000 

5.9 
7.8 

New  Mezico 

1 

14 

867 

14. 

867 

70,000 

1.2 

New  York 

79 

1,673 

33 

,582 

21.2 

488 

1,411,000 

2.7 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

8 

5 

90 
77 

3 
1 

,089 
,675 

11.2 
15.4 

386 
555 

306,000 
539,000 

1.0 
0.5 

Ohio 
Okl;:iioma 

56 
20 

840 
300 

11 

6 

177 
839 

23.3 
15. 

510 
342 

938 , 000 
715,000 

1.2 
1.0 

Oregon 

16 

368 

7 

692 

23. 

493, 

250,000 

3.2 

Pennsylvania 

85 

1,904 

31, 

297 

22.4 

3C3 

886,000 

3.5 

Phode  Island 

2 

65 

1 

794 

32.5 

8S7 

21 , 000 

8.5 

South  Dakota 

7 

143 

2 

,746 

20.4 

v"92 

S07,000 

0.5 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utoh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

8 

5 

7 

29 

25 

15 

6 

74 

m 

29o 

583 
383 
260 

95 

1 
2 
3 

12 

12 

6 

1 

,584 
,547 

,  872 

120 

,283 

,678 

9. 
17  tS 
^.3 
.3C).l 
15.5 
17.3 
15.8 

198 

5C^ 
i512 
444 
485 
419 
280 

507,000 

113.<X)0 
299,000 
390,000 
300,000 
225,000 

0,3  ■ 

o.a 

<?  .  w 

4.5 
5.1 
2.1 

0.7 

Wisconsin 

96 

2,132 

40 

,943 

22.2 

425 

2,150,000 

1.9 

T7yomin/^ 

]. 

16 

275 

IS. 

275 

72,000 

0.4 

Total 
Average 

1 ,  005 

20,351 

427,044 

20.2 

* 
426 

23,708,000 

1.8 

I 

i|  ■'•Est i mates   of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ^ 
*  44  States. 
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(SUIiap.Y  OF  DAISY  HiIRD-i:iPEOVE!.i'E^IT  ASS0CIATIC2JS-   Continued) 


Jan.    1,    1931    ;   Jan.    1,    1952    :   Gain  or  Loss 


NumlDer  of  associations                         .  ; 

1,112        ; 

1,005        : 

- 

107 

NLimlDer   of  herds 

26,30S 

20,351 

- 

5,957 

iJ-umber  of   co'vs 

510,714 

427,044        ; 

- 

83,670 

Average  herds  Tjer  association 

23.7 

20.2 

• 

3.6 

Average   co'7s  y^er  association 

:               459.0 

425.0 

: 

35.0 

Average   cows  x)er  herd 

:                 19.4 

21.0 

+ 

1.6 

Number  of   testing  circles. 

!                      20 

21 

•f 

1 

ll-umber  of   cows   in   testing  circles 

:             ,3,565 

:               3,944 

:        f 

279 

SbllLAJlI  OP  TESTIlG  CIRCLES  AS  OE  JAlv^UABY  1,    1932 


State 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Montana 
Oklahoma 
Vermont 
New  Jersey 
♦Wisconsin 


I-?amber 

of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Average  pfer 

circle 

circl 

es 

herds 

cows 

Herds 

Cows 

1 

6 

78 

6 

78 

1 

43 

450 

43 

450 

1 

13 

154 

13 

154 

3 

96 

1,225 

32 

408 

3 

13 

208 

4 

69 

3 

73 

550 

24 

175 

9 

91 

1.299 

10 

144 

Total 
Average 


*Junior  Associations 


21 


335 


3,944 


16 


188 
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TZIT  HIGHEST   STAT7.S   IN  PAIPY  ElSD-II-PROVSilll'T 

ASoOCIATIOK  '.'OHK  -  EASED  CIJ  VARIOUS  FACTORS. 

JMUAKY  1,    1931  -  JAi'rjAEY  1,    1932. 


Lar^rest  Ivunter   of 
D.H.I.A.'S. 


1931 


1932 


Laiv'est  iJ-nra'oer 
'  of  licmoers 


1931 


193c' 


Wisconsin 

Jowa 

Minnesota 

Ivlicliigan         )  ,  . 

%  ^      .    i  tie 
Pennsylvania) 

NevT.  York 

Illinois 

Indiana) 

Ohio       .)  ^'-^ 

Missouri 


'.7xsconsin 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Uew  York 

Minnesot-e.)  ,  , 

vtie 
Li.cliigan   ) 

California 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Wisconsin 

I  ova 

liinnerota 

PeTincylVcioia 

Michigan     ) ,. 

California) 

lie-   York 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Oiiio 


le 


'."ii^consin 

Pennsylv.'^hia 

Iowa 

Ive-r'  York 

California 

I'/iinnesota' 

Illinois 

liichif'^an. 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Largest  Nujaber  of 
Cows  in  Di.Ii«I.A»'  s 


Eigbpst  Percc;nt-^.ge  of 
All  Co?7g  on  Test 


1131 

California 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Hidil/^an 

Indiana 

Vermont 


1932 

California 

Wisconsin 

"Ee^rr   York 

Pennsylvania 

I  owa 

Illinois 

Kinnosotsi, 

Uichigan 

Ver-mont 

Virginia 


1931 


1932 


California 

California 

Ari?Oiia 

Fhode  Island 

Hew  Jersey 

I'sw  Jersey 

l^c^  H,^:prhire 

ITe^r  Hnxvoshire 

Ore,(>on 

Massachusettc 

Vo^aont 

Vermont 

Uarjge,cfeusett0 

^e/iiis/lvstsis 

:i'*5'r,vr.?yvl4u:-,ia 

PJicde  Inland 

Virginia 

Virginia 

-6- 
OFFICI.\LS   Ii:  CE/^^.G-E  OF  DAIHY  HEED-IIiPROVZ.SNT  ASSOCIATIO:JS   IN  THE  STATES 


ALiVB^\I.LA. .  .  . 
ARlZOuA,.. 
/iMANSAS .  , 
Ci\II?OFJ^lA 
COLOHi\EO .  . 
COMSCTICUT. 

DELiVW.'vEE .... 

FLORIDA 

G-EOiiGIA. .... 

iiLmo 

ILLINOIS 

INDIiWA 

IOWA 

KAITSAS 

KENTUCKY .... 
LOUISIAIJA... 
IIAIKE 

MARYL/U^-D 

MiVSSACHaSETT 
MICHIGM..., 
MimiESOTA. . . 
KISSISSIPPI. 
MISSOURI.... 

MOI'TTAia 

ITEBRASFA.,... 

NEVADA . , 

NEW  IL^JaPSHIRB 
NEW  JERSEY.. 
NEW  IviEXIGO.. 


NEW  YORK 

■NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
OHIO ...«•..•. 

OKLAKOM..... 

OREGON 

PEKNSYLVAITIA. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
SOUTH  CAROLIia 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
TEl^TE3Si:E... , 
T£XA.S  •••••••• 

u  J.  Axl  •*••«•••• 

VERJu'ONT ...... 

VIR&INIA 

WASHINGTON . . . 
WEST  VIRGINLV 

WISCONSIN 

WYOLIING 


F.  ',7.  Burns,  Extension  Service,  Colle;?e  of  Agriculture,  AubAirn. 
Clyde  F.  Rowe,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Ai^riculture,  Tucson. 
W.H.  Woodley,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agric\ilture,  Fayetteville. 
G.S.  C-ordoii,  Extension  Service,  College  o£   Agriculture,  Berkeley. 
CA.  Smith,  c/o  State  Dairy  Comaissioner,  Fort  Collins. 

A.I.  L'rurn;  '.  Extension  Service,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

Storrs. 
C.A.  LcCue,  Director  of  Extension,  School  of  Agriculture,  Ne\^ark. 
H»L.  BroT/n,  Extension  Division, College  of  Agriculture, Gainesville.' 
F.17.  Fitch,  Ext,  Div,, Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens. 
D.L.  Fo"'art ,  State  House,  Boise. 

C.S.  Rhode,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
G.A.  V;illi;ims,  Dept.  of  Agri  .Ext. , School  of  Agriculture,Lafayette. 
Floyd  Johnston,  Agri  .Ext ,  ,l0'ja  State  College  of  Agri  culture,  Ames. 
J.W.  Linn,  Ext .Div. , Kansas  State  College  of  Agri culture,Mtmhat tan. 
Ted  S.  Besh,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agri culture, Lexington. 
E.W.  Neasharo,  Extension  Dept.,  A.  &  M.  College,  Baton  Rouge. 
R.F.  Talhot,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Orono. 
J.A.  Conover,  Extension  Serv. , College  of  Agriculture, College  Park. 
C.J.Fa-7cett,  Ext  .Serv.  ,Mas5ach\isett3  Agricultural  College, Aniierst. 
A.C.Baltzer.Ext .Sfcrv.,Mich.  State  College  of  Agri culture, E.Lansing < 
Rcmer  Leighton,  Agri.  Ext,, College  of  Agri. , Univ.  Farm,  St.  Paul. 
L.A.  Higgins,  Extension  Service,  A.  &  M.  College. 
M.J.  Fegan.  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Colijiibia. 
J.O.  Tretsven,  Ext .Serv. , Montana  State  College  of  Agri .,Bozeman. 
M.L.  Flack, Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln. 
V.E.  Scott,  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  Reno. 
G.L.  Wa,ugh,  Exten'^ion  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Durham. 
E.J.  Perry,  Division  of  Ext,, State  College  of  Agri., New  Brunswick., 
E.E.  Anderson,  Extension  Service,  N.M.  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College. 
w:.T,  Cx-andall,-  .  Extension  Service,  N.Y.  State  College  of  Agri., 

Ithaca. 
J.A.  Arey,  Ext.  Service,  N.C  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 
E.J.  Haslerud,  Agri. Ext.,  N.Dci]-:.  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 
Ivan  McKellip,  A^^ri  .Ext  .Work,  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus. 
D.P.  Trent,  Dir,  of  Extension,  Okla.  A.&M.  College,  Still^Tater. 
R.I7.  I/Iorse,  Ext. Serv.,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, Corvallis. 
C.R.  Gearhart,  Agricult-oj-al  Extension, School  of  Agri., State  College 

J.E.  Ladd, Extension  Service, Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 
C.G.  Cu.shm,'xn,  -Ext.  Serv.,  Clemcon  Agri.  College,  Clemson  College. 

G.  Eecbink,  Ext.  Div.,  S.D^k.  State  College  of  Agri.,  Brookings. 
C.A.  rjj.tton,  Afjr i cul tujral  Extension,  College  of  Agri.,  IDioxville. 
J.L.  Thomas, Ext.  Service,  A.&M.  College  of  Texas, College  Station. 
Willing  Peterson, Dir.  of  Extension,  Agri.  College  of  Utah, Logan. 
E.H.  Loveland,  Ext,  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Burlington. 
W.P.  Sadler,  Ext.  Division,  Va.  A.  &  M.  College,  Blacksburg. 
F.E.  Bolrner,  Dir.  of  Extension,  State  College  of  Agri,,  Pullman. 
J.V.  Hopkins,  Extension  Division,  College  of  Agri . ,  Morgantown. 
A.J.  Cramer,  A(-:Ti,   Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison. 
JmR.   Neale,  A?:!^! •  Ext.,  College  of  Agriculture,  Laramie. 


****** 
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U^/a^  c^u  "y  lest 

)AiRY  Herd  Improvement  Associations 

^^^P  the  Bc^*^ 

BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY-  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


DaQ.ry  Eerd^Iinproveinent  Association  Letter 

APRIL     1932 

MOEE  ABOUT  VHU  COWS  ARE  CUliLSO 


•  Several  rnontlis  ago  xre   sent  requests,  to  all  States  for  inforoation 
on  culled  cows.     It  was  thought  that   such  data,   when  tabulated  and 
analyzed,    would  to   sorae  extent  indicate  the  cause  for  enomous  vrastage 
in  raising  dairy  cows  that  is  taking  place  each  year.     With  this  infcr^ 
ixition  available   definite  plans  can  he  made  to  meet   the   situation. 

It  is  a  poor  business  practice  to  raise  heifers  to  producing  age 
and  then  find  that  they  are   such  low  producers  that   they  imist  be  dis- 
carded. '  Whether  low  production  or   sone  other  reason  is  responsible  for 
the  greatest  v/astage  is  problenatic.     It  is  for  the  punpose  of  determining 
these  facts  that  reliable  data  are  reqiurcd.     Some  of  the  States  have 
sent  in  reports,   hat   these  arc  not  in.  sufficient  nur^bers  from  which  to 
draw  definite  conclusions. 

It  wag  intended  that  these  reports  should  be  made  at  the  end  of 
each  association  year.     Wcien  an  associa.ticn  finishes  a  yearns  work  it 
wo^old  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes  to  go   through  the  recor^.s  of 
each  herd  book  and  compile  the  data  on  the  cows  that  had  been  discarded 
during  the  year.     Each  tester  cnuld  comMne  his  herd  reports  and  submit 
a  single  report  for  his  association. .      The  associations  reports  could  then 
be  forwarded  to   the  State   extension  dairiiiian  who  would  forward  a  State 
report   to   the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  would  undertake  to   tabulate  the  State 
reports  and  send  copies  jf  the  nation-wide  report  to  the  States*     The 
figures  that  have  already  been  received  proniso  to   disclose   some  very 
interesting  facts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  State  will  be  represented 
in  the  nation-wide  report  on  this  very  vital  problem. 


.2« 


PBOVIU&  MIHY  BULLS  BY  MMS  OF  LACTATION  RECORDS 


Until  recently,  dairy  TduHs  have  "been  proved  in  dairy  herd- 
improvement  associations   through  the  use  of  12-month  records  of 
dams  and  daughters.      The  bull  has  been  considered  proved  when  the 
production  records  of  5  or  more  unselected  daughters  v^ere  compared 
with  production  records  of  their  dams.     Many  investigators  feel 
that  the  accuracy  of   the  work  would  be  considerably  increased  if 
lactation  records  wouId.be  used  instead  of  12-month  records. 

The  12-month  records  have  been  used  because  they  were  readily 
available,   all  dairy  herd-inrprovement  association  records  having 
been  made  and  recorded  on  that  basis*      It  is  possible,   however,    to 
obtain  lactation  records  in  the  dairy  herd-improvement  association 
work  when  two  or  more  years'   records  are  available.     Instead  of 
adding  the  monthly  records  of  the  dams  and  daughters  from  the  time 
the  testing  year  began  ujitil   the  end  of  the  testing  year  the 
lactation  records  would  require  that   the  monthly  productions  be 
computed  from  the  time  each  cow  freshened  until   she  went  dry,   providing 
the  lactation  period  did  not   extend  beyond  12  months  from  the  time  the 
cow  freshened. 

The   question  has  been  asked,    "l^fhat  is  to   be  gained  by  changing 
from  the  12-month  method  to   the  lactation  method  in  proving   sires?" 
Space  will  not  permit  a  complete  discussion  of  this  subject,   but 
the  ma-in   arguments  in  favor  of  the  lactation  method  seem  to  be  about 
as  follows:      On  a  lactation  basis,    the  production  record  is   continuous 
from  the  time  the  cow  freshens  uiatil   she  goes  dry,   while  in  the  12- 
month  method  the  production  record  usually  includes  parts  of  two 
lacta-^ion  periods  vdth  a  dry  period  between.,      Some-hines  the  dry 
period  is  abnorm.ally  long  due   to   the  fact   that  the   two   dates  of 
freshening  are  very  _far  apart.     In  order  to  avoid  tho  use  of  records 
in  which  the  cow  was  dry  a  large  part  of  the  year  it  has  been  the 
rule   to  use  only  those  records  v/hore   the  cow  gave  milk  at   least  9 
months  of  the   12-month  testing  period.      In  using  the   lactation  method 
no  records  would  be   thro^m  out   on  account  of  the   shortness  of  the 
lactation.      Therefore,    this  method  might  possibly   s^rve  to  point 
out   some  facts  regarding  the  length  of  the  lactation  period  a  bull 
transmits  to  his  daughters. 

The  lactation  method  has  been  used  in  all  advanced  register 
work  in  determining  the  yearly  production  records  of  dairy  cows.     In 
figaring  these  records  to  m§,turity  the  breed  associations  have  computed 
the  age  of  the  cow  from  the  date  of  birth  to  the  date  of  freshening. 
In  using  the  12-month  records  as  a  basis  it  has  been  the  practice   to 
figure   the  age  of  the  animal  from  the  date  of  birth  to  the  beginning 
of  her   12-month  production  record.      It  is  difficult  to   determine 
whether   this  is  an  important  argument  in  favor  of   the   lactation  method, 
tut  investigators  seem  to  fool   that  it  is  of  some  importajice  . 


It  is  ar^ed  that  tlic  lactation  records  will,   on  an  average,  prove 
more  nearly  -unifonn  than  the  l2-inonth  records.     In  other  words,    the 
staiadaLrd  deviations  vail  show  less  variation  in  the  records  of  both  dans 
and  daugliters.     A  very  short  preliminary  study  of  records,   in  which  hoth 
13"ncnth  records  and  lactation  records  were  available  for  the  same  animals, 
showed  very  little  difference  in  the  deviations.     This   study,  however,   was 
"based  on  12-month  records  in  v/hich  dry  periods  were  limted  to   three  months 
or  less.     Tills  would  naturally  narrow  the  standard  deviations  for  the  12- 
month  records,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

It  has  "been  claimed  that  the  lactation  r  ecords  would  show  a  higher 
production  for  both  dans  and  daugliters  than  is  obtained  by  the  12-month 
records.     The  preliminary  study  just  mentioned  did  not  show  any  particular 
difference  in  the  quantity  ijroduced  in  either  milk  or  butterfat.  Even  if  the 
lactation  method  did  siiow  a  higher  production  it  would  still  remain  to  be 
proved  whether  that  method  is  a  better  measure  of  the  cow^s  ability  to  pro- 
duce. 

Arguments  have  also  been  adva:iccd  in  favor  of  the  12-imonth  records. 
They  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows:     It  is  claimed  that  the  work  will  be 
slowed  down  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  lactation  records  for  both 
dams  and  daughters  than  12-month  records.     That  is  probably  true,   bat  if 
tne  lactation  method  gives  riore  acc"urate  results,   accuracy  should  doubtless 
outweigh  number  of  records.     This  argument  does  not   seem  to  be  as  important 
as  it  did  at   first  bccaxise  those  v/ho  have   sent  in  lactation  records  have 
indicated  that  the  actual  additional  work  needed  to  compute  and  copy  the 
lactation  records  is  very  small.     Some  have  reported  tliat  it  requires  less 
tlian  three  hours  to  obtain  and  copy  the  five  lactation  records  of  dams  and 
daugliters  necessary  to  prove  a  sire.     Under  the  l2-month  method  less  than 
one  bull  per  association  has   so  far  been  proved  each  year.     Therefore,   if 
it  takes  only  three  hours  to  obtain  these  records,    the  work  can  not  be  an 
excessirG  burden  on  anybody.     Farthermore,   we  must  rer.embcr  that  it  takes 
some  ti-'-e   to   obtain  and  copy  the  12-month  records,   perfoaps  almost  as  much 
tim-e. 


It  has  been  said  that   exact  ages  can  not  be  obtained  for  grade  cows 
and,    therefore,   that  bulls  can  be  proved  by  means  of  lactation  records 
fipjred  according  to   exact  ages  only  in  herds  of  registered  dairy  cattle. 
Tills  argument  applies  in  connection  with  the  12-month  records  as  much  as  in 
the  case  of   lactation  records.  Regardless  of  the  method,    if  records  are  to 
be  figured  to  maturity  the  date  of  birth  and  the  date  of  freshening  should 
be  reported  accurately.     This  has  been  one  of  the  gr6j:;,test  weaknesses  in 
figuring  records  of  immature  animals  to  maturity.     In  many  cases  the  cow  has 
been  considered  two  until  she  v/as  tliree,   three    until  she  was  four,    etc. 

It  is  generally  true  that  a  new  method  must  be  tried  out  thoroughly 
before  anybody  can  say  to  a  certainty  that   the  work  can  be  done  successfully. 
Worlcing  on  that  basis  it  was  thought  best  to  try  out  the  new  method  before 
recommending  a  change,     For  that  reason  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  dairy  herd-improvement  association  work  in  the  various  States. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  State  leaders  have  reported  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  trying  out  the  now  plan.     The  State  of  Iowa  was  the  first  to   send  in 
enough  lactation  records  to  prove  a  bull  by  means  of  the  lactation  method. 
Within  a  month  after  the  first  record  was  received  from  Iowa  enough  records 
had  been  received  from  other  States  to  prove  20  bulls  by  means  of  the  lacta- 
tion method.   This  response  from  the  States  would  indicate  '::-\:   the  possibil- 
ity of  shifting  over  from  the  12-month  method  to  the  lactation  method  if  it 
proves  desirable  to  do   so. 
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The  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Association  records  are  supposed  to 
f-iirnish  definite  information  regarding  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  feed 
fed  to  each  cow  in  every  herd  on  test.      Some  of  them  do  furnish  this 
information,   but  a  large  percentage  of  than  do  not. 

Practically  all  the  records  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry contain  some  information  regarding  the  feeds  fed  each  cow  but  much 
of  it  is  too  indefinite  or  too  inacc-cqrate  to  be  tabulated.     Often  the  con- 
centrates are  reported  as  so  many  pounds  of  groin  without  any  reference 
to  the  kind  or  kinds  of  grain.     The  term  "grain  mixture"  is  given  frequently 
without  any  indication  as  to  the  concentrates  that  vvere  used  in  making  up 
the  mixture.      Sometimes  all  except  one  of  the  concentrates  are  named,   and 
that  one  is  simply  called  "grain  mixture"  or  it  isn't  narrxcd  at  all.     Occcr- 
sionally  concentrates  are  placed  in  one  of  the  columns  headed  "succulent 
roughage"  or  in  one  of  the  dry  roughage  columns. 

Sometimes  timothy  hay  is  given  as  a  succulent  roughage,    silage  as 
a  concentrate,   and  a  concentrate  as  a  dry  or   succulent  roughage.     Of  course, 
all  these  errors  do  not  often  occur  on  the  same  record;   yet  one  tester,   not 
long  ago,   placed  clover  hay,   clover  chaff,    timothy  hay,   oats  in  the  bundle, 
oat   straw,   and  corn  stover  all  under   succulent  roughage.     Even  in  States 
bordering  on  Canada  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  herds  are  occasionally 
reported  as  being  on  pasture  all  the  v/ay  from  200  to  as  high  as  410  days  in 
one  year.     Of  courco,    some  of  these  are  simply  mistakes  in  cop;>dng,  but  the 
grouping  of  all  the  co:i-jont rates  under  the  one  heading  "grain"  or   "grain 
mixture"  cannot  bo  classified  as   "a  mistcko  in  copying."     Such  records  can- 
not be  used  in  co.inectijn  with  feed  studies  of  any  kind. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is  preparing  to  install  on  July  1  of 
this  year  a  tabulating  machine  having  practically  double  the  capacity  of 
those  now  in  use.     That  machine  will  make  possible  comprehensive  studies 
of  feeds  hy  name  and  weight.     Kie  printed  ceirds  for  this  work  are  already 
on  hand  and  the  punching  machines  are  now  in  operation.     It  is  the  intention 
to  make  feed  studies  of  all  the  1931-32  records  so  far  as  facilities  will 
perroit,    but  it  will  be  possible  to   study  only  those  records  that  are  com- 
pletely and  accurately  filled  out.     The  work  is  already  under  way  and  going 
very  nicely   except  that  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  feed  records  have  to 
be  discarded. 


IDELTTinCATIOIT  OF  GRADE  COWS 

The  identification  of  grade  cows  is  an  importent  prolsleni  in  dairy 
herd-inprovement  association  work.     In  proving  a  dairy  "bull  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  production  records  of     his  daughters  with  the  production 
records  of  their  dams.     In  order  to  do   this  it  is  necessary  that  the 
identification  of  each  animal   should  he  positive.     Because  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  identify  animals  in  grade  herds  few  hulls  are  "being  proved  "by 
dam  and  daughter  comparisons  in  such  herds.     One-half  of  the  hulls  already 
proved  were  proved  hy  using  records  of  registered  animals  only.     One-sixth 
v;ere  proved  hy  using  records  of  -grades  only,   and  the  remainder  were  proved 
by  using  records  of  both  grade  and  registered  animals. 

As  the  grade  cows  on  test  in  dairy  herd-improvement  associations  are 
more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  registered  cows,   it  would  seem  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  proved  sires  should  he  proved  through  the  use 
of  grade  records,     Douhtless  the  extensive  use  of  identification  marks,    that 
would  establish  without  question  the  identity  of  every  grade  cow,   would 
result  in  the  proving  of  a  large  nunher  of  hulls  that  are  now  going  to  the 
hlock  hefore  their  true  breeding  value  is  laiown.     In  our  Dairy  Herd-Improve- 
ment Association  Letter  of  August  1929,   Volume  5,  Nuiriber  8,   a  discussion 
v;as  given  of  methods  that  may  he  used  to  nalce  the  identification  of  grade 
cows  easy  and  accurate, 

MJIvSER  Qv  BULL  ASSOCIATIGHS  INGP.EASIHG 


There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Cooperative  Bull 
Associations  from  year  to  year  since  the  first  one  was  organized  in  1908, 
On  January  1,   1932  there  were  402  associations,   43  more  than  on  January  1, 
1931  and  106  more  than  on  the  same  date  in  1930,     There  arc  now  8,024 
members  who   cooperatively  ov;n  1,852  registered  dairy  bulls,   which  iirc  used 
on  more  than  68,000  cows.     This  is  a  gain  over  last  year  of  nearly  1,000 
members  and  10,000  cows.     Twenty-six  States  have  one  or  more  associations. 
Ho?/ever,   about  70  per  cent  of  the  associations  are  in  the  foUovang  five 
States:     Louisiana,  Missouri,   Oklahoma,   Texas,   and  Pennsz/lvania.     Special 
campaigns  Y/ere  carried  on  in  these  states  to  organize  bull  associations  and 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  increased  number  of  associations  are: 
(l)    Some  dairymen  have  foxind  that  it  is  more  economical   to  owxi  an  interest 
in  several  association  bulls  than  to  own  one  bull   outright.     (2)   That  a 
better  class  of  bulls  are  selected  by  the  association  than  are  usually 
selected  by  the  average  dairyman.     In  support  of  this  statement  the  pro- 
duction records  of  1,336  daughters  of  association  bulls  show  that  the 
daughters,   on  an  average,  produced  412  pounds  of  butterfat  while  their 
dams  had  an  average  production  of  387  pounds.     This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
increase  considering  the  fact  that  the  balls  were  mated  with  fcdrly  high- 
producing  dams,   and  indicates  that  balls  of  high  quality  are  being  selected 
by  the  associations.     It  also   explains  the  growing  popularity  of  these 
organizations. 
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SiaES  PHOVED  3Y  LA.CTATIOIT  aEGOin?S 

Early  ia  :re"br-aary  of  tliis.year   the  I3"ureau  of  Dairy  Industry,    in 
cooperation  witli  the  various   States,   hegan  -proving  dairy  hulls  hy  means 
of  lactation  records  of  dams  and  da-vighte:  s.      Up  to  October  1st   the  num- 
ber of  dairy  biiO Is  proved  ''Ci-^j  this  method  was  110,    as  sho^m   in  the  fol- 
lowing table,    . 

Sires  proved  by  lactation  records 


State    ■ 

ITvimber.     , 

dumber 

number 

Sires 

proved  Sires 

proved   Sires 

proved 

Living 

Dear 

llev?  York 

29 

8 

21 

California 

25 

13 

12 

Iowa 

12 

5 

7 

Vir.^inia 

9 

.'.4 

*<      5 

Idaho 

8 

6 

2        . 

Michigan 

8 

5        . 

3 

Illinois 

7   . 

2 

5 

Minnesota 

7 

1         ■'   ■ 

6 

Massachusetts 

2 

0 

2 

Mississippi 

-  i 

1 

0 

Missouri 

1 

1 

0 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

0 

Total 


110 


47 


63 


Each  bull  was  proved  by   comparing  the  milk  and  butterfat  produc- 
tion records  of  5  or  more  of  his  unselected  daughters  with  the  millc 
and  butterfat  production  of   their  daras.     Each  production  record  used 
consisted  of  the   cow' s  production  during  one  lactation,   not   to  exceed 
one  year  froiu  the  date  v/hen  she  freshened,     For  each  dam  and  daughter 
comparison  the  records  of-  immature  animals  were  figured   to  -maturity 
using   exact  ages  as  a  basis  of   computation.      Holding    strictly   to   these 
rules  reduced  the  number  of   sires  proved,  but  made  the  records  much 
more  valuable  for  those   that  were  proved. 
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In  the   tsible  the    States  are  arranged   in  order  of   the  total  n-umber 
of  "bulls  proved  hy  the  lactation  method   except   that  when  the    same  nvm- 
her  was  proved   in  two   or  more   States  those   States  Were  arranged  alpha- 
Detically.     From  the   tahle  we  learn   that  ITew  York  State   ranked  first 
in  the  nvunher  of  hulls  proved  hy  lactation  records^      California  was 
second,    lor'a  third,    and  Virginia  fourth,     While  IJew  York  leads  the  list 
at  present  in  numbers  proved,    California  is  first   in  the  number  of  liv- 
ing  sires  proved  by  means  of  lactation  records. 

More  Bulls  proved   I7:-,ile  Alive 

Apparently  one  of   the  greatest  advantages  of  the  lactation  method 
of  proving  bulls  lies   in  the  fact   that  bulls   can  be  proved   at   a  younger 
age  by  this  method   than  by  the  12-months  method,     A  bull  may  be  proved 
by  means  of  lactation  records  as  soon  as  five   or  more  of  his  datighters 
have   completed   their  first  lactation  but,    in  many  cases,    it  will  be 
nearly  a  year  later  before   some  of   these   same  daughters  will  have  com- 
pleted  a  12-months   record  within  a  testing  year,      Because  bulls  can  be 
proved  at  a  younger  age,   more  bulls  will  be  proved  wliile  they  are   still 
alive. 

The  records   show  that   this   is   true.     Among  the  110  bulls  proved  by 
the  lactation  method  42  per   cent  were  alive  at   the  time   they  were  proved. 
Of  the  first  1,000  bulls  proved  by  the  12-months  method  only  16  per   cent 
were  reported   to  be  alive  at   the  time   they  were  proved, 

T-ie  proving  of  bijlls  by  lactation  records   is  now  nicely    started. 
There' seems   to  be  no    logical   reason  why,    within  a  very  short    time,    t-iis 
method  may  not  equal  -or  exc<=.ed  the  12-months  method   in  the  number  of 
bulls  proved  yearly   in  our  dairy  herd- improvement   associations, 

Dair^.-Trnen  in  need   of  proved  bulls  to  head  high-producing  herds  gen- 
erally prefer  lactation  records   to   12-months  records  as  a  measure  of  a 
bull's  value.     Letters  from  the   States   indicate   a  rapidly  growing  inter- 
est   in  lactation  records  and   it    is  planned   to  keep  the   State  field  agents 
and   others  interested   informed  of   the  progress  made,   by  frequent  reports 
throi:^h  the  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  Letter, 

TI-iE  VALUE  OF  ZEC05I1S. 


More   than  20,000  dairymen  in  the  United   States  are  keeping  produc- 
tion and  leec.   records  of  their  dairy  cows   through  dairy  herd- improvement 
associations.     Many   of   them  are  making  full  use   of   the  records  thus  ob- 
tained  to   cull  out   low-producing,   unprofitable    cows  and  as  a  guide   to 
feeding  and  breeding.      However,    the   individual    cow  records   sent   to  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  for   tabulation  show  evidence  that    some  of  the 
dairymen  are  not  making  full  use   of  them. 

In  one   case  a  dairyman  allowed   5  unprofitable  cows  to   remain  in  his 
herd   for  3  years  before  disposing  of   them.     A  dairyman  who.  does  not  keep 
records  and  has  no   way   to  detect  unprofitable   cows  in  his  herd  may  nave 
, .some   excuse,   but   in  a   case  where   evidence   is   so   conclusive   there   is  none, 
IThether   in  dairy  farming  or  in  other  lines  of   endeavor,    the  man  tliat 
knows  the  most  about  his  business  has   the  best    chance   to    succeed. 
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Among  the  thousands  of  records  that  have  hcon  exai-iined  hy  the  I^iiroau 
of  Dairy   Industry  were   those  of   one  dairyman  who   oTOied  a  nerd   of  18   cot/s 
that   were  on  tost  for  12  months.      These   cows  prodiiced  an  average  of   331 
pounds  of  "buttorfat  per  cow  per  year,   which    is  fairly  -Tood  for  an  average, 
hut   the  avera.g:e  production  doe?   not   tell   the  whole   story.      The  production 
per  cow  ran£:ed   from   less  than  oOO   to   over  500  pounds  and  when   the  9  lov/- 
est  pro-lucing  cows  were   compared  with  the  9  highest  producers   the  value 
of  raaJcing  a  stv<dy  of  the  records  was  shown.     The   resiJlts  of  the  two  groups 
of  9   cows  each  are   s"hown  in  the  tahle  helow: 


Group 


Ave.Lhs. 

I.'fat. 


Ave, Feed 
Cost 


Ave.    Income 
Over  Feed   Cost 


Total   Income 
over  Feed   Cost 


147 
245 


$64 
54 


$44 
11 


$396 
99 


Groi'^p  1  returned  4  times  as  much  income  over  cost  of  feed  as  G-roup  2. 
If  the  cows  in  Group  2  had  heen  removed  from  the  herd  at  the  heginnin-r^  of 
the  year  th-c  lahor  and  a  part  of  the  overhead  would  have  heen  cut  in  "lalf 
and  2,203  pounds  of  hutterfat  on  which  the  dairyman  received  little  or  no 
profit  'Would  iaave  heen  kept  off  the  niarkut.  This  is  only  one  examiale  of 
many   similar  ones  to  he  found   in   the  dairy  herd- improvement  association 


re  CO  rd  s 
fort. 


A  little  head  work  sometimes  prevents  long  hours  of  useless  ef- 


FPyOvap  SIRES  ta::e  ti-je  guess  wohic  out  of  ijpjsidiitg 

More   than  200  dairy  cows   in  the  United   States  have  produced   1,000 
pounds  or  more  of  hutterfat  each   in  one  year.      Ahout   25,000   cows   in  dairy 
herd- improvement  associations   in  1931  averaged   306  pounds.      Yet   the  aver- 
age production  of  all     dairy  cows   in  the  United   States  is  only  ahout   130 
pounds  01   hutterfat  yearly.     One  hundred  and  eighty  po'onds   is    too   low  for 
profitahle  dairying,      Y7e   cannot   expect  every  dairy  cow  in  every  herd    to 
produce  1,000  po'ijnds,    or  even  half   of   that   in  this  day  and  age,  hut    there 
is  no    reason  why  the  average  cannot  he  very  materially  increased  within 
the  next  decade  if    the  proper   steps  are  taken.      The  dairymen  in  the'  dairy 
herd- improvement  associations  have  demonstrated   that    it   can  he  done, 
proper  care  and  feeding  will  do  much,  hut  material  improvement  must   come 
through  hr ceding. 

Every  cow  in  the  next  generation  of  cows  will  he  50  per  cent  of 
the  hlood  of  the    sire,   and  urpon  the    sire  you  choose  today  depends  the 
kind   of  herd  you  will  have   tomorrow.      The   choice  will  probaoly  make  you 
or  hreak  you.      If  you  choose  a  poor  one   it  will   take  years   to  undo   the 
damage.      There    is  a  way  in  which  this  error  may  he  avoided.      Choose  a 
sire  that  lias  proved  his  ahility   to    transmit  an   increased  production  to 
his  da"ughters  over   their  dams   in  a  herd  wh^ose  average  production   is 
equal   to  or  excels  your  own.       You  may  pay  more  than  you  would  pay  for 
an  unproved   o-ij.1,  hut  he  is  worth  it   if  an  increased  production  in  your 
herd    results, 

Keeping  production  and  feed    records  of   the  dairy  cows  has   talcen 
the  guess  work  out  of  feeding  and   culling,     proved  hulls  will  greatly 
lessen  the  garahle   in  breeding. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DAIRY  HERD-IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ACTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1933 

(As  reported  by  dairy  specialists) 

The  past  year  has  been  a  severe  test  for  dairy  herd-improvement 
association  work,  yet  the  large  number  of  dairymen  still  keeping 
records  furnish  a  splendid  demonstration  of  how  much  this  method  of 
herd  improvement  is  valued. 

On  January  1,  1933,  there  were  881  associations  with  15,447 
members  in  46  States,  ovming  358,501  cows.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
about  12  per  cent  in  the  number  of  associations  and  about  16  per  cent 
in  the  nuiflber  of  cows  on  test  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  v/as  largely  in  the  Middle  West,  while  five  States 
in  the  East  and  South  and  one  of  the  North  Central  States  actually 
made  slight  gains. 

The  summary  also  shows  that  there  are  fewer  herds  per 
association,  fewer  cows  per  association,  but  more  cows  per  herd. 

At  a  time  when  business  is  transacted  on  a  narrow  margin  of 
profit,  records  become  a  most  valuable  guide,  and  the  man  that  knows 
the  most  about  his  business  is  the  one  most  likely  to  succeed.  Every 
tabulation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  shoves  that  the  high- 
producing  cows  are  more  profitable  than  the  low-producing  cows.  As 
individual  cow  records  are  necessary  to  determine  v/hich  are  the  profit- 
able and  which  are  the  unprofitable  cows,  it  would  seem  to  be  false 
economy  to  discontinue  testing  under  present  conditions. 


(Up  to  and  including  1923,  data  were  collected  on  July  1.  Beginning  with  1924 
reports  are  luade  by  calendar  years.  The  last  nine  columns  give  data  for, January  1 


State  ' 

09 

'10 

'11 

'12 

'13 

'14 

•15 

'16 

'17 

'18 

'19 

'20 

'21 

'22 

'23 

'25 

'26 

'27 

'28 

•29 

•30 

'31 

'32  ^ 

Michl/ 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

15 

7 

13 

14 

11 

17 

53 

105 

108 

102 

105 

94 

90 

88 

69 

Mel/. 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

5 

8 

11 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

5 

M.Y.i/. 

1 

3 

9 

18 

21 

29 

35 

47 

43 

19 

25 

28 

24 

31 

27 

24 

28 

36 

42 

54 

51 

69 

79^ 

Vt,.   . 

2 

8 

10 

11 

17 

28 

33 

38 

47 

18 

12 

18 

17 

21 

20 

17 

23 

23 

25 

23 

23 

28 

29 

Iowa 

2 

5 

4 

8 

7 

8 

13 

23 

30 

15 

11 

14 

17 

22 

47 

56 

61 

77 

86 

101 

101 

100 

82 

Cal 

i 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

9 

15 

16 

14 

18 

21 

21 

27 

20 

30 

35 

32 

32 

33 

31 

62 

Wis 

9 

10 

10 

8 

11 

24 

37 

51 

81 

112 

105 

115 

103 

127 

151 

176 

169 

159 

166 

154 

142 

131 

96 

Neb 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

10 

17 

23 

28 

29 

26 

Colo.... 

.  1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

9 

14 

15 

15 

15j 

85* 

Fa 

.  1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

14 

19 

24 

21 

35 

64 

46 

45 

36 

42 

43 

49 

65 

76 

88 

88 

Ohio 

.  1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

20 

30 

24 

24 

41 

35 

36 

35 

21 

25 

28 

29 

39 

38 

37 

36 

Wash.... 

.  1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

18 

11 

9 

6 

10 

10 

11 

10 

8 

11 

10 

12 

15 

12 

15 

Md 

.  1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

7 

8 

4 

2 

6 

7 

6 

4 

9 

10 

8 

7 

8 

9 

13 

11 

Ill 

.  4 

3 

2 

7 

3 

3 

17 

15 

27 

23 

25 

24 

23 

24 

26 

30 

34 

51 

59 

62 

57 

Minn..,. 

.  3 

7 

10 

9 

11 

22 

26 

23 

21 

19 

23 

37 

55 

88 

34 

85 

105 

117 

120 

96 

69 

N.  H.... 

.  1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

11 

12 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

5 

4 

2 

4 

7 

7 

8 

9 

Ore 

.  1 

1 

1 

7 

11 

15 

17 

11 

6 

9 

5 

5 

4 

7 

8 

9 

11 

14 

14 

16 

16 

Utah 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

8 

6 

7 

Mass.... 

.  2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

6 

3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

11 

13 

13 

Va 

.  2 

2 

2 

.  1 

0 
1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 
4 

4 
3 

5 
15 

8 
13 

10 
13 

12 
13 

13 
9 

15 
8 

18 
11 

18 
13 

20 
14 

20 
20 

20 
22 

20 
25 

25 
18 

Kan 

Ind 

.  2 

2 

3 

7 

9 

7 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

17 

25 

31 

34 

41 

51 

37 

32 

Ky 

....... 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

♦ 

8 

12 

12 

8 

Mo 

..  2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

11 

12 

13 

19 

21 

25 

34 

36 

34 

28 

N.  J.... 

J. 

..  2 

3 

4 

8 

9 

9 

12 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

11 

17 

18 

16 

15 

17 

W.  Va.. 

..  1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

•9 

i 

Conn. ... 

1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

N.  C... 

..  2 
,.  1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

1 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 
0 

5 
1 

5 
2 

8 
2 

7 
2 

7 
3 

R 

La 

2 

S.  Dak. 

..  1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

9 

10 

8 

14 

12 

12 

7 

Nev 

..  1 

0 
..  2 

1 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

3 
1 

0 
2 

1 
3 

0 
4 

0 
3 

0 

Ariz.... 

2 

R.  I. 

..  2 
..  2 

2 
3 

0 
2 

0 

2 

4 
1 

4 

0 

4 
0 

3 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

Del 

1 

Idaho... 

..  2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

12 

13 

13 

12 

10 

Miss  . 

,  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Mont . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

8 

Tenn.  . 

1 

J. 

8 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

O 

^ 

3 

7 

10 

10 

8 

M.  Mex 

..  1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Wyo . 

.,  1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ala 

..  2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

7 

6 

4 

Ga 

..  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

N.  Dak. 

1 

1 
.,  1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

8 
3 

5 

5 

3 

5 

6 
5 

4 
12 

7 

22 

9 
25 

g 
21 

5 

Okla,... 

20 

S.  C... 

.,  1 

.  3 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
3 

1 

6 

3 
7 

2 
5 

0 

Texas... 

5 

Ark 

..  1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

•K 

1 

3 

* 

Fla.  . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

25 

40 

64 

82 

100 

163 

211 

346 

459 

353 

3S5 

468 

452 

513 

627 

732 

777 

837 

947 

1090 

1143 

1112 

1005 

1/  Michigan — 1  association  in  1906—4  in  1907  —2  in  1908.   Maine--3  in  1908.  N.Y-— -1  in  1908. 
*  No  report. 
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SUl'ilLYHY  07  MIRY  HEED- II IPROVSI Z^NT  ASSOCIATIONS 

ACTIVE  JAmJARY  1,    1933. 


IIT  THE  milTED   STATES 


State 


IT'urn'ber            111011:11:03 
of  of 

a:- ROC  Nations  ^rds_ 


lliomlier 

of 

cows 


Averat?; 
associ 


e  per 

ation 


Total 
dairy 


Jierd s_. .. Cov>: s cows  L' 


1/ 


Percentage 
of  cows  in 
D.K.I. A- 'S. 


Alaba,rna 

Arizona 

Arka:is.?.s 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentucI^T- 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Mont8;ia 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  ilercico 

New  Yorlr 

North  Carolina 

North  Dalrota 

Ohio 

Ohlahoma 
,'  Oregon 
I  Pennsylvania 
\  Rhode   I sland 
;  Soxi.th  DaZ;ota 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

T7cst  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Emiins 


Total 

[Average 


3 

34 

1.250 

11 

417 

413, 

000 

.3 

2 

22 

756 

11 

378 

45, 

oon 

1.7 

1 

10 

400 

10 

400 

454, 

000 

.1 

50 

1,073 

59,151 

18 

986 

625, 

000 

9.5 

15 

149 

3,810 

10 

254 

269, 

000 

1.4 

2 

46 

1,331 

23 

565 

115 

000 

1.2 

1 

18 

434 

18 

454 

35 

000 

1.2 

1 

15 

438 

15 

483 

355 

000 

.1 

5 

91 

1,413 

18 

283 

198 

000 

.7 

53 

1,007 

17.928 

19 

338 

1,111 

000 

1.6 

50 

564 

15,809 

19 

560 

774 

000 

2.2 

60 

1,143 

19,805 

19 

330 

1.503 

000 

1.3 

17 

258 

5.923 

15 

348 

868 

000 

.7 

5 

93 

2,137 

16 

356 

544 

000 

,4 

0 

102 

3 .  321 

17 

554 

270 

000 

1.2 

4 

78 

1.042 

19 

260 

148 

000 

.7 

9 

200 

4.151 

22 

461 

188 

,000 

2.2 

14 

282 

5.t?94 

20 

471 

132 

,000 

•5.0 

58 

945 

13,731 

15 

237 

867 

000 

1.6 

2 

30 

1,174 

15 

587 

•526 

000 

9 

45 

674' 

12,313 

15 

274 

1,742 

000 

.7 

29 

295 

5,574 

10 

227 

1.040 

000 

.6 

0 

42 

1,367 

7 

228 

195 

000 

.7 

20 

215 

3,865 

11 

193 

■  714 

000 

.5 

9 

194 

4,235 

22 

471 

79 

,000 

■  5.4 

13 

317 

8,570 

20 

536 

122 

000 

7.0 

1 

3 

300 

3 

300 

71 

COO 

.  4 

74 

1 ,  350 

32,910 

18 

445 

1 ,  438 

000 

2.3 

9 

89 

3.020 

10 

335 

328 

,000 

.9 

7 

45 

1,062 

6 

152 

554 

,000 

.2 

31 

704 

10 , 500 

23 

342 

965 

,000 

1.1 

15 

136 

4,103 

9 

274 

766 

000 

.5 

14 

291 

5,252 

21 

447 

255 

000 

2.5 

86 

1,591 

28,77  5 

18 

335 

904 

,000 

3.2- 

2 

26 

1,313 

13 

572 

21 

000 

6.4 

A 

56 

i.-:40 

16 

350 

619 

,000 

.2 

1 

7 

393 

7 

393 

154 

,000 

.3 

8 

123 

2,304 

15 

288 

527 

000 

^ 

3 

73 

1.799 

24 

600 

1,391 

,000 

.1 

1 

38 

632 

38 

652 

112 

,000 

.6 

25 

469 

11.052 

18 

425 

294- 

,000 

■  3.8 

28 

383 

13.013 

14 

455 

406 

,000 

3.2 

13 

409 

7,185 

31 

553 

312 

,000 

2.3 

0, 

71 

1.056 

14 

213 

222 

.000 

.5 

78 

1 .  543 

32 , 444 

21 

415 

2,175 

,000 

1.5 

1 

16 

213 

15 

213 

73 

.000 

.3 

Jol 

15,447 

358,501 

25,022 

000  * 

!!_/   Estimates  01 
■*     46   States. 


17.5 


407 


1.4 


the  Bureau  of  Agricaltural  Economics 
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(SUIILISY  or  DAIRY  liiiTD- IMPROVEHEITT  J.SSOCLITIOITS-   Continued) 


ITom'ber  of  associations 

TTimber  of  herds 

IJ-umlier  of   cov;s 

Average  herds  per  association 

Average   cows  per  association 

Average   cov7s  per  herd 

I^Turalier  of   testing  circles 

ITtunbor  of    covrs   in  testing   circles 


Jan. 1.1932 

J: 

v^.  1.19  33 

Ga 

in  0 

r  Loss 

1,005 

381 

_ 

124 

20,351 

15,447 

— 

4,904 

427,044 

358,501 

- 

68 , 543 

on 

20.2 

17.5 

- 

2.7 

11 

425 

407 

— 

18 

21 

23 

^ 

2 

21 

18 

— 

3  . 

ircles 

3,944- 

3,947 

-J- 

3 

SmiL^JlY  OF  TESTIiTG  CIRCLES  AS  OF  JAITUARY  1,    1933 


State 

ITun'o 

cr  of 

Uixi-bor  of 

I^imiTDer  of 

Average  "oer 

circle 

cir 

cles 

herds 

cows 

Herds 

COTJS 

Arizona' 

1 

12 

240 

12 

240 

Alal3aii'ia 

1 

7 

250 

7 

250 

Connecticut 

1 

11 

300 

11 

300 

IdaZio 

3 

20 

164 

7 

55 

h'ississi-Q-oi 

1 

12 

232 

12 

232 

Pennsylvania 

3 

131 

1.721 

44 

574 

Maryland 

3 

33 

342 

11 

114 

Wisconsin  i 

3 

34 

448 

11 

149 

Wyoming 

1 

3 

175 

3 

175 

Vermont 

1 

2 

75 

2 

75 

Total 

18 

265 

3,947 

Average 

15 

219 

1/  Junior  Associations. 
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MKCF  THE  T3N  HIGH  STATES   liT  DAIRY  HEED- Iiff ROVEI'.ffilTT 
ASSOCIATION  'TOEi:  -  BASID  OIT  VARIOUS -7 ACTORS 
January  1,    1932  -   January  1 ,    1933 


Largest   nuralDer   of 
associations  - 


Largest  nm'ber 
of  association- members 


1932 


19  33 


1. 

Wisconsin 

1. 

Pennsylvania 

2. 

Pennsylvania 

2. 

"7i  scon  sin 

3. 

Iov7a 

3. 

ITevr  York 

4. 

New  York 

4. 

California) ^^® 

5. 

Minnesota)  ^.  . 

5. 

5. 

Michigan  ) "^^ 

6. 

Michigan 

7. 

California 

7. 

Illinois 

8. 

Illinois 

8. 

Minnesota 

9 . 

0-iio 

9. 

Ohio 

10 

. Indiana 

10 

. Indiana 

■       1932  ■: 

1'.    TTi'sconein 

2.  Pennsylvania 

3.  Iowa 

4.  New  York 

5.  California 

6.  Minnesota 

7.  Illinois" 

8 .  Michigan 

9;   Ohio/        -    ■■ 
■10  .'Indiana 


.-1933  • 

1.  '7i  scons  in 

2.  Pen/:sylvania 

3.  New-  York 
4.,  'Iowa 

5.    California 
•6.    Illinois.,     . 
>.   Michi^^an 
8.    Ohio 

9-.'  Minnesota    . 
10. Indiana       .  .  • 


Largest  numher  of    cows 
_    in  associations 


1932 


1933 


1. 

California 

1. 

California 

2.. 

T7i  scon  sin 

2. 

Nev/  York 

3. 

New  York 

3. 

■Ti  sconsin 

4. 

Pennsylvania 

4. 

Pennsylvania 

5, 

Iowa 

0. 

Iowa 

6. 

Illinois 

5. 

Illinois 

7. 

Minnesota 

7. 

Indi.ana 

8. 

Michigan 

8. 

Michigan 

9. 

Vermont 

9. 

Virginia 

10 

.Virginia 

10 

.Minnesota 

Highest- percentage  of 
all  cows  on  test 


,•1-^32  1933. 

1-.  Califo'rnia  1.' 

'2\    Rhode  Island  '  2. 

3.  New  Jersey  3. 

4.  New-  Ham 0 shire  4. 

5.  Massachusetts  5. 
5.  Vermont  5-. 

7.  Pennsylvania  7. 

8.  Oregon)  .  8. 

9.  Utah  r^°  9- 

10.  Virginia  10 


California 
New  Jersey' 
Rhode   Island 
New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 

p  cn-.i  syl vania) ,  . 
■Virginia  '  /    y     ® 
Oregon 
.New  York     ) 


IVashington) 


tic- 


OJTICIALS   III  CHAHGE  OF  DAIRY  HEED- IIvIPROVE: lEIIT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE   STATES 


A1A3AI.'IA  .  .  . 
ARIZONA  . . . 
ARKANSAS  .  . 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO  .  . 
COMECTICUT 


DELAWARE 
FLORIDA   . 
GEORGIA   . 
IDAHO    .  .  . 
ILLINOIS 
Iiroi.MTA   . 

IOWA 

KANSAS    .  . 
KEITTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAIITE   .  . . 
l^ARYLiUTD 
MSSACHUSETTS 
MiCHIG.m   .  . 
MINIJESOTA   . 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI    .. 
MONTANil   .  .  . 
NEBRASKA   .  . 

NEVADA   

NEW  HAIffSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 


NEW  YORK  

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DiUvOTA   .  . 
OHIO    

OKLAHDMil 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA   .  . 
RHODE  ISL.'VND    .  . 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA    .  . 
TENNESSEE 

TEXAS    

UTAH 

VERMONT  .  , 
VIRGINIA  . 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
VrfOMING  .  . 


F.  W.  Eiirns,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriciiltiire,  Aiibiirn.   ' 
Clyde  F.  Rowe,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Tucson. 
C.O.Jacooson,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Fayetteville. 

G.  E.  Gordon,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley. 
CA.  Si'Jitn,  c/o  State  Dairy  Coinmissioner,  Fort  Collins.  | 
A.I.  Mann,  Extension  Sei'vice,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

Storrs. 
C.A.  McCue,  Director  of  Extension,  Sc.iool  of  Agriculture,  Newark. 
H.L.  Brovm,  Extension  Division,  College  of  i'\griculture,  Gainesvill 
F.W.  Fitch,  Ext.  Div. ,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ather 
D.L.  Fourt,  State  House,  Boise. 

C-S.  Rhode,  Extension  Service,  College  of  /agriculture,  Urtana. 
G.A.  Williams,  Dept.  of  Agri.Ext, , School. of  Agriculture,  Lafayett« 
Flo;/d  Jolmston,  Agri.Ext.,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames 
J.W.  Linn,  Ext. Div. .Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Manhattai 
Ted  S.  Besh,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lexington 
E.W.  Neasham,  Extension  Dept.,  A.  &  M.  College,  Baton  Rouge. 
R.F.  Talbot,  Extension  Service,  College  of  i\gric-alturev  Orono . 
J.A.Conover,  Extension  Serv.  ,  College  of  Agriculture,  College  Par] 
C.J.Fawcett,  Ext.  Serv.  .Massachusetts  Agricoltural  College,  i\mhers' 
A.CBaltzer.Ext.Serv.  ,Mich.  State  College  of  Agriculture,.  E-Lansij 
Ramer  Leighton,  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agri.,  Univ.  Farm,.  St.  Pau 
L.A.  Higgins,  Extension  Service,  A-  &  M.  College. 
li.J.  Regan,  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  ColumlDia. 
Glen  Sands,  Ext.  Service,  Montana  State  College  of  Agri.  ,  Bozeman 
il.L.  Flack,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln. 
V.E.  Scott,  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  Reno. 
G.L.  Waugh ,  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Durham. 
E.J.  Perry,  Division  of  Ext.,  State  College  of  Agri.,  New  Brunswic" 
E.E.  Anderson,  Extension  Service,  N.M.  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College 
W.T.  Crandall,  Extension  Service,  N.Y.  State  College  of  Agri., 

Ithaca. 
J.A.Aroy,  Ext.  Service,  N.C.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

State  College  Station,  Raleigh 
E.J.  Haslerud,  Agri.  Ext.,  N.Dali.  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 
Ivan  licKellip,  Agri.  Ext.  Work,  College  of  i\griculture,  Columhus.  | 

D.  p.  Trent,  Dir.  of  Extension,  Okla.  A.&  M.  College,  Stillwater. 
R.  W,  Morse,  Ext.  Serv.,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 
C.  R.  Gearhart,  Agricultural  Extension, School  of  Agri., State  Coll 
J.E.  Ladd,  Extension  Service,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingsto 
C.G.  Cushman,  Ext.  Serv.,  Clcmson  A^gri.  College,  Clemson  College. 
G.  Heetink,  Ext.  Div.,  S.  Dak.  State  College  of  ilgri.  ,  Brookings. 
C.A.  Hutton,  Agric-Jltural  Extension,  College  of  Agri.,  Knoxville. 
J.L.  Thomas,  Ext.  Service,  A.&  M.  College  of  Texas,  College  Statii 
William  Peterson,  Dir.  of  Extension,  Agri. College  of  Utah,  Logan. 

E.  H.  Loveland,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agric^xLture,  Burlington. 
W.P.  Sadler,  Ext.  Division,  Va.  A.  &  M.  College,  Blacksturg. 
F.E.  Balmer,  Dir.  of  Extension,  State  College  of  Agri.  ,  Poollman. 
J.V.  Hopkins,  Extension  Division,  College  of  Agri.,  Morgantown. 
A.J.  Cramer,  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison. 
J.R.  Neale,  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agriculture,  Laramie. 
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TABULATIOi^S  OF  THE   1931-32  DAIRY  HSED-IilPROTEiffi 
ASSOCIATIOH  ESCOEDS  JOE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


RECEIVED 

--:P  21    1533 
ICE  of  Th*  DgAN 


The  Bureaii  of  Dairv  Industry  has  just  finished  tabulating  the  dairy-herd- 
improveraent  association  records,  for  1931-32.     On  Ja:'iuary  1,  1933   there  wore  re- 
ported in  active  operation  831  associa.tions  rrith  358,501   cows  on  test   in  44 
States.     The  Bureau  received  the  records  of  791  of  these  associations,   which 
were  ta'oulated  "by  herds,  "by  associations,   and  by  States.     Copies  of  the   sui-nmaries 
were   sent   to  the  States  where  the  records  originated. 

The  records  of  all   cows  on  test  for  a  full  12  months  in  all   the  States 
were  tabulated  in  various  ways.     This  group  of  185,583  cows  produced  an  average 
of  7, 858  pounds  of  milk  containing  310  pounds  of  butterfat   a  year,    which  is 
about  83  percent  more  than  the  average  production  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  this  small  group  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the  dairy 
cows  in  the  country  they  produced  a  totcil  of  nearly  1  l/2  "billion  pounds  of  railk 
containing  about   58  million  pounds  of  butterfat.      They  furnished  a  home  market 
for  over  11  million  dollars  worth  of  feed  and  returned  to   their  o^'mers  for  labor 
and  overhead  more   than  IS  million  dollars. 

Tabulations  of  the  records  were  made  on  the   following   subjects:    (1)   Rela- 
tion of  milk  production  to  other  factors.      (2)   Relation  of  butterfat  production 
to   other  factors.      (3)   Relation  of   cost   of  grain  to   other  factors.      (4)  Relation 
of  time  of  freshening  to  other  factors.      (5)   Butterfat  production  of  registered 
cows  by  age.      (S)  Butterfa.t  production  of  grade   cows  by  age. 

Milk  Production 

The  186,683  cows  were  grouped  according  to  milk  production,    centering  the 
groups  on  approximately  1,000  pounds.     The  production  per  cow  ranged  from  zero 
to  29,672  pounds.     There  were  30  cows   that  produced  nothing  during  the  12  months 
and  about  2,200  more  that  produced  less  tha;i  3,000  pounds  each.     On  an  average 
it  required  a  production  of  about  4,000  povmds  to  return  $2  for  each  $1   spent  for 
feed. 
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On  an  average,   a  cow  producing  2,000  pounds  of  mlk  returned  $11  over 
feed  cost.     At  4,000  pounds  the  income  over  feed  cost  xr^s  $44.     A  production  of 
8,000  pounds  returned  $89  over  feed  cost  and  at  10,000  pounds  the  return  was 
$105.     One  cow  producing  10,000  pounds  returned  over  feed  cost  as  mach  as  9  l/2 
cows  producing  2,000  pounds  each. 

Butterfat  production 

The  records  were   sorted  and  placed  in  groups  according  to  lutterfat 
production,    centering  the  groups  on  a"bout  50  pounds.     The  production  per  cow 
ranged  from  zero  to  1,044  pounds.     There  were  ahout   500  cows  that  failed  to 
pay  for  their  feed  8;ad  about  1,500  more  that  paid  for  their  feed  out  returned 
little  or  nothing  for  labor  and  overhead.      On  the  average   it  required  a  pro- 
duction of  about  225  pounds  of  butterfat   to  meet  all  costs  of  production  - 
that  is,    to  reach  the -point; where  $2. was  returned  for ' each  $1   spent  for  feed. 

As  butterfat  production  per  cow  increased  from  group  to  group  there  was 
a  regular  increase  in  cost  of  feed  and  a  rapid  increase  in  income  over  feed 
cost,    and  a  decrease  in  feed  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat.     The  feed  cost  per 
pound  of  butterfat  from  cows  producing  100  pounds  per  year  was  42  cents.     Jot 
cows  producing  200  pounds  the  feed  cost  was  25  cents,    for  300  pounds  20  cents, 
aiid  for  400  pounds  16  cents. 

- 1"       .     Cost  of  Q-rain  . 

The  records  were  sorted  on  the  "cost  of  grain,"  centering  the  groups  on 
about  $5.00.  The  cost  of  grain  per  cow  ranged  from  zero  to  $158.  The  average 
was  $26  per  cow.  There  were  700  cows  that  received  no  grain  during  the  12 
months  and  nearly  7,000  others  that  received  an  average  of  only  $5.00  worth. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  relation  betv/eon  the  account  of  grain  fed 
and  other  factors.  As  the  grain  increased  from  group  to  group  there  was  a 
general  increase  in  production  and  in  income  over  feed  cost.  It  appears  that 
some  of  the  groups  of  cows  were  underfed  and  other  groups  overfed.  A  close  study 
of  the  requirements  of  the  individual  cow  may  result  in  a  great  saving  of  feed 
and  labor. 


Tirae  of  freshening 

The  time  of  year  that  cows  freshen  sometimes  malces  a  vast  difference  in 
production  and  in  income  over  cost  of  feed.  The  tabulation  of  about  150,000 
cows  for  the  year  1932  shows  that  the  cows  freshening  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  averaged  450  pounds  more  nilk  and  15  pounds  more  butterfat  than  those 
freshening  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  However,  the  market  price  for 
butterfat  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  a  factor  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  price  of  butterfat  is  higher 
during  the  s;oring  and  summer,  and  offsets  any  advantage  the  higher  production  of 
fall  and  winter  freshening  ma;'"  bring.  Other  factors  being  equal  the  tabulations 
show  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  having  the  cows  freshen  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months. 
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Regi stered  Cov/s  vsrsus  Grade   Cows 

In  the  1932  tabulatious  there  were   59,606  registered  cows  on  test   for  12 
months  on  v/hich  a^:e  was   reported.     The  largest  numbers  of  cows  are   found  in  the 
3  and  4  year  groups.     The  peak  of  production  was  reached  at  6  years  of  age.     The 
average  production  of  all  registered  cows  was  8,491  pounds  of  milk  and  330  pounds 
of  "butterfat. 

There  were  89,000  grade  cows  on  test  for  12  months  on  which  age  was  re- 
ported.    About  60  percent  of  the  grade   cows  were   found  in  the  groups  ranging 
from  3  to  6  years  of  age.     The  peak  of  production  was  reached  at  6  years  of  age. 
The  grade  cows  of  all   ages  had  an  average  production  of  7,667  pounds  of  milk 
and  305  pounds  of  butterfat.     The  registered  cows,    therefore,    exceeded  the 
production  of  the  grades  by  824  pounds  of  milk  and  25  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow. 

Tie   tabulations   as  a  whole  indicate   that   (l)    good  co\7s  well   fed  and  cared 
for  will  make  a  profit   on  the  feed  they  consume  even  under  present   conditions, 
(2)   that  a  study  of  feed  and  the  requirements  of  the   individual   cow  is  necessary 
to  economical  production,    (3)    tha,t   cows  freshening  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  have  a  tendency  to  higher  production,    (4)    that   registered  cows  are   superior 
to  grades,    and  (5)    that  low-producing  cows  are  unprofitable  and  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  herd. 

K5NDHICK  TAI[ES  OVSR  PROVED  SIRE  ^.70HK 

J.  E.  Kendrick,   who  has  been  with  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
several  years  and  recently  in  charge  of  the   statistical   investigational  work  of 
the  Division  of  Dairy  Herd-Improvement   Investigations,    has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  proved  Sire  fork,    succeeding  W.  E.  Wintermeyer  recently  detailed  to  the 
Extension  Staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Office  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Work. 

Mr.   Kendrick  has  had  wide   experience   in  both  practical   and  scientific 
agriculture  and  is  well  versed  in  the  field  of  dairy  industry.     He  was  raised 
on  an  Ohio   farm,    attended  Ohio  State  University  and  was   county  agricultural 
agent  in  Western  Ohio  for  several  years.     He  holds  Bachelor  and  Master  degrees 
in  Agricultural  Economics  and  since  coming  with  the  Department  has  continued 
his   study  of  agricultural  economics  as  related  to   dairy  farming. 
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OctoDer  1933 

PROSRSSS  IH  FHOYES  SI  HE  \10BK 

Of  the  3»^19  dairy  sires  that  have  teen  proved  "by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  to  date  approximately  one-third  had  daughters 
whose  production  excelled  that  of  their  daras,  one-third  had  daughters 
whose  production  equalled  that  of  their  dams,  v^hile  the  remaining 
third  had  daughters  that  failed  to  equal  the  production  of  their  daras. 
This  would  suggest  that  dairymen,  particularly  those  with  high-producing 
herds,  have  approximately  one  chance  in  three  of  finding  a  sire  that 
will  improve  their  herds.   The  dairyman  with  a  low-producing  herd 
naturally  is  more  likely  to. find  a  sire  that  ^vill  improve  his  herd 
than  is  the  dairyman  v/ith  a  relatively'  high-producing  herd. 

In  addition  to'  the  3*^19  da:iry  sires  already  proved,  lJ,ZOk 
had  heen  partly  proved  up  to  Octohei*  1,  1933*   Only  S  or  10  dairy 
sires  had  been  proved  "by  July  I925.   From,  that  small  beginning  the 
work  grew  until  in  1929»  3»2S7  dam  and  daughter  conrpariso.n.s  were 
made  and  279  sires  were  loroved,  Now  more  than  17,000  dam 'and  daughter 
comparisons  are  made  each  year  and  around  900  sires  are  proved  annually. 
During  the  first  9  mo-nths  ,9,f  _ tj^i s  year  11,5^2  dam  and  daugji'ter  com- 
parisons were  made  and''59b  si'i'ls^wei'eZproved. 

Of  the  last  832  d^Mslfrd^ed,  only  26k   or  3I.7  percent  were 
alive  v;hen  proved.  ,  Proved-sire  v;ork  is  of  greatest  value  to  dairy- 
men v;hen  the  sires  are  proved .'y/hile-  still  alive  and  young.  ;.> 
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K5GISTEHBD  VERSUS  GBADE  DAIRY  C07S 

On  the  Channel  Islands  there  is  no  mixing  of  "breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
consequently  there  are  no  grades.  On  the  Island  of  Guernsey  the  cov/s  are  all 
Guernseys »   On  the  Island  of  Jersey  they  are  all  Jerseys.   There  are  some  cov/s 
on  the  Islands,  hovrever,  tha.t  are  not  registered  in  the  Island  herd  hooks. 
TThen  an  unregistered  cov;  meets  certain  qualifications  of  type  and  production 
she  may  he  registered  in  the  foundation  herd  hook,  -.vhich  v/ill  make  her  off- 
spring eligihle  for  registration. 


In  the  United  Sta.tes  such  procedure  has  never  oeen  followed.   To  enter 
an  animal  in  the  herd  hooks  here  the  pedigree  mast  trace  hack  to  the  r.-gister 
of  the  coimtry  from  "./hich  the  animal  was  imported. 


The  United  States  has  imported  dairy  cattle  from  many  countries,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  a  numher  of  distinct  hreeds  in  this  country.  There  are  also] 
the  so-called  native  cattle,  representing  no  distinctive  hreed.  As  a  result 
of  so  many  dairy  hreeds  and  so  many  hreeders  with  no  special  foresight  or 
hreeding  progrsun  in  mind,  many  herds  in  the  United  States  represent  a  mixture 
of  almo^^t  every  possihle  hreed.   On  a  tour  through  most  any  dairy  comjuunity 
cows  of  al-aost  every  color  and  comhination  of  colors  vdll  he  seen,  as  well 
as  cows  of  all  sizes,  hreeds,  and  hlending  of  hreeds,  registered  cows,  grades, 
and  scrahs.  No  v/onder  there  is  a  great  variation  in  type  and  ahility  to 
produce  milk  and  hutterfat. 


In  examining  aho\.it  200,000  yearly  records  of  cows  on  test  in  dairy  herd- 
improvement  associations  in  1932  the  Burea^l  of  Buiry   Industry  found  that  the 
production  ranged  from  a  few  pounds  to  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  hutterfat 
per  cow.   Several  hundred  cows,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  produced 
1,000  pounds  or  more  of  hutterfat  each  in  12  months,  yet  the  estimated  average 
hutterfat  production  of  all  dairy  cov/s  in  the  United  States  is  only  ahout  I70 
pounds.  The  tahulated  records  of  these  200,000  association  cov/s  showed  an 
average  hutterfat  production  of  3IO  pounds  per  cow.  Tliese  records  included 
all  dairy  hreeds,  hoth  registered  and  grade.   Separating  the  records  of  the 
registered  cov/s  from'  those  of  the  grade  cov;s,  it  v/as  found  that  the  6o,000 
registered  cov;s  had  averaged  330  pounds  of  hutterfat  per  cov;  and  89|000  grade 
cov/s  had  averaged  305  pounds.  The  registered  cov/s  excelled  the  grades  hy  82U 
pounds  of  milk  containing  25  pounds  of  hiatterfat  per  con. 

Five  years  ago  (l92o)  the  registered  cows  on  test  in  dairy  herd-improvement 
associations  produced  an  average  of  31^  pounds  of  hutterfat  a  year  and  the  grades 
averaged  29O  pounds.   In  the  last  five  yeo.rs  the  registered  cov/s  in  these  assoc- 
iations have  gained  lU  pounds  and  the  grade  cows  have  gained  I5  pounds  per  cov/. 
It  v/ould  appear  tha.t  the  gra^des  improve  in  quality  only  ahout  as  fast  as  the 
registered  cows  improve. 

A  more  careful  selection  of  herd  sires  and  a  more  rigid  culling  of  lov/- 
producing  cov/s  in  the  grade  herds  v/ould  in  a  few  years  place  the  grades  equal 
in  production  to  the  registered  cows. 

The  grade  cov/s  ov/e  o,ll  of  their  desirahle  quoJities  to  the  "hlood"  of  reg- 
istered animals  and  must  continue  to  depend  on  them  for  further  improvement.   It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  v/ill  require  a  certain  amo-ont  of  effort  and  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  hreeders  of  registered  cattle  to  keep  in  the  lead. 
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N3W  AG3-C0IIV5RSI0II  FACTORS 

The  Division  of  Dairy  Herd-Ir^iproveraent  Investigations  has 
long  "been  of  the  opinion  that  convej-sion  factors  "based  on  Dairy 
Herd-Improvement.  Association  record;^  v/ould  he  more  applicable  to 
the  cows  on  test,  than  conversion  factors  based  on  any  other  records. 
The  division  has.  used  the  70,  20,  apd  90  conversion  factors  which 
were  compiled  many  years  ago  and  which  were  "based  on  very  meager  data. 
For  several  years  data  have  been  collected  from  Dairy  Herd-Improvement 
Association  records  to  be  used  in  a,  study  of  conversion  factors. 
Sufficient  data  .were  finally  obtained  and  a  new  set  of  conversion 
factors  has  been,  calculated.  The  d^ata  were  so  handled  statistically 
that  the  influence  of  culling  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Briefly,  the  plan  follov/ed  was  to  use  the  percentage 
increase  or  decrease  in  production  from  year  to  yetir,  or  graphically, 
the  degree  of  slope  of  the  production  trend  line.  This  trend 
line  was  derived  from  a  groat  volume  of  data  consisting  of  two 
consecutive  lactation  periods  of  the.  s'.\me- cov/s.  For  example, 
the  butterfat  production  record  V;'as'  obtained  for  the  cow  that 
freshened  at  the  age  of  t^7o  and  of  the  same  cov/  v;hen  she  freshened 
at  the  o.ge  of  three.  This  wo,s  repeo-ted  for  enough  cov/s  o.t  these 
ages  to  furnish  the  production  sIoxdc  from  t'.vo  to  three  years  of  age. 
In  order  to  determine  the  nuraber  of  records  necessary  to  give  the 
true  slope  of  the  line  from  tv;o  to  three  years  the  work  was  continued 
until  the  slope  became  constant.   In  like  manner  the  slope  v/as 
determined  for  each  of  the  other  ages,  that  is,  from  three  to 
four,  from  four  to  five,  from  five  to  six,  and  from  six  to  seven, 
and  for  the  intervening  ages  by  months.  These  yearly  slopes  were 
then  combined  by  statistical  methods  into  a  smooth  line  with  all 
data  having  its  proper  influence  in  the  resulting  curve.  Four 
thousand  and  fifty~eight  individual  records  v/ere  used  in  the  study, 
which  volume  is  of  sufficient  size  to  insure  reliable  results. 


The  factors  are  not  continued  l^eyond  the  age  of  seven  though  the  records 
shov/ed  that  the  line  "began  to  curve  dowmvard  at  ahout  that  age.  The  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  factors  at  seven  years  is  that  there  were  not  enough  records 
to  furnish  a  constant  curve  oeyond  thtvt  point. 


ages : 


The  following  to-hle  shows  the  conversion  factors  for  the  different 


TABLE  1.  -  AG3-C0MSRSI01T  FACTORS 
(Based  on  U,05S  D.H.I. A.  records) 


AGS  OF 

FACTOR 

AGE 

OF 

FACTOR 

AGS  OF 

FACTOR 

AGS  OF 

FACTOR 

FRZSHSITIHG 

FRESHENING 

FRESHSIIIHG 

FRESEENIHG 

Yr,  Mo, 

Yr 

•.  Mo. 

Yr.   Mo. 

Yr.   Mo. 

2-0 

I.29U 

3 

-  0  ' 

I.1U9  " 

■   U-  0 

I.06I1 

5  -  0 

1.020 

2-1 

1.279 

3 

-  1 

l.llf2 

U  -   1 

1.059 

5  -  1 

1.018 

2-2 

I.26U 

3 

-  2 

1.135 

14  -   2' 

I.05U 

^  -  2 

1.016 

2  -  3 

1.250 

3 

-  3 

1.127 

^-  3 

I.0I+9 

5  -  3 

1.013 

2  -   If 

1.236 

■   3 

-  \ 

1.119 

1+  _   l| 

I.0U5 

5  -  1+ 

1.011 

2  -  5  .. 

lo222 

3 

-  5 

1.111 

U-  5 

l.OUl 

5  -  5 

1.009 

2  -  6 

1.211 

3 

-  6 

1.103 

U  -  6 

1.036 

5  -  6 

1.007 

2  -  7 

1.199 

3 

-  7 

1.095 

^-  7 

1.033 

5  -  7 

1.006 

2  -.  g 

1.1S8 

3 

-  S 

1.0S9 

U  -  g 

1.031 

5  -  S 

1.005 

2  -  9 

1.176 

3 

-  9 

1.0S2 

U-  9 

1.022 

5  -  9 

l.OOU 

2-10 

1.167 

3 

-  10 

1.076 

U  -  10 

1.026 

5-10 

1.003 

2-11 

1.159 

-  11 

1.071 

U--  11 

I.02U 

5  -  11 

1.002 

0   1.000 


These  factors  have  "been  tested  out  on  records  of  immature  cows  and 
chsched  with  records  of  the  same  cows  at  maturity  and  have  "been  found  to  have 
far  greater  accuracy  than  the 'old  70,  SO,  and  90  conversion  factors. 
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Four  States  have  already  s^nt  in  all  tlieir  dairy  herd-improvement  associa- 
tion records  for  the  testing  year  1933*  On   the  other  hand  there  are  many  States 
that  are  far  "behind  in  sending  in  records.   If  all  individiial  cow  records  could  he 
sent  in  to  the  Division  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Investigations  hetv/eon  now  and 
the  end  of  January  it  would  he  possihle  to  prepare  the  State  tahulcations  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  in  former  years.  Perhaps  it  will  he  possihle  to  get  all  the 
1933  records  in  this  year  hefore  the  first  of  February.  Many  States  will  do  this. 
Why  not  all? 

F3EDS  AUD  FZ::D  GOS^S  FOP.  DAIRY  COWS  AT  DIFFEH3NT 
L37FLS  OF  PRODUCT  ION 

The  following  tahle  shows  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  feeding  of 
cows  on  test  in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations.  At  low  levels  of  hutterfat 
production,  that  is,  at  levels  of  200  po^-'Jids  andhelow,  the  quo.ntity  and  the  cost 
of  feed  per  cow  were  hoth  coraparo,tively  low.   These  cows  were  fed  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  alfalfa  hay  and  silage  and  the  quo.ntity  of  concentrates  fed  was  about 
in  proportion  to  production. 

As  production  advanced  from  group  to  group  through  the  medi"am  and  high- 
producing  groups,  silage  feeding  was  increased,  the  cows  were  fed  more  liberally 
on  alfalfa  and  other  legijirnes  and  the  quantitj''  of  concentrates,  including  high, 
medium,  and  low  protein,  was  increased  about  in  proportion  to  production. 


Allowing  a  constant  price  of  2^  cents  a  pound  for  butte 
the  cows  that  produced  100  pounds  of  hutterfat  a  year  brought 
cost  of  feed  of  $U  while  the  cows  that  produced  5QO  pounds  of 
averaged  $bO  incom.e  over  cost  of  feed,  I]:cpres3ing  this  in  ano 
hutterfat  per  cow  increased  from  100  pounds  in  the  first  group 
the  fifth  group  the  income  over  cost  of  feed  adV8,nced  from  $U 
cow;  or  as  hutterfat  was  increased  5  times  the  income  over  cos 
creased  I5  times.   Though  the  high-producing  cows  ate  much  mor 
feed  and  in  dollars  worth  of  feed,  thej^  produced  so  much  more 
vion   out  in  income  over  cost  of  feed. 


rfat  we  find  that 
in  an  income  over 
hutterfat  a  year 
ther  way,  as 

to  ^00   pounds  in 
to  $60  a  year  per 
t  of  feed  was  in- 
e  in  pounds  of 
that  they  always 


TABUE  I. 


RSIATION  OF  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION  TO  FEED  CONSUlffiD 

1932  Records  (sorted  on  "butterfat) 

Compiled  March  1933 • 


Ave.   Yearly   Ave.   Ave. cost  Ave. cost  Ave*in- 

hTat.  records  milk      of        of    come  over  Silage  Alfalfa  Clover 

prod. prod,   roughage   grain   feed  cost 


Other^ 
legumes 


Ihs.   nimiher 


Ih: 


dollars   dollars  dollars 


Ihs. 


lbs. 


Ihs, 


lbs. 


100 
150 

200 
250 

300 
350 

Uoo 
U50 

500 


59 

2.2k 
525 

6S2 
632 

399 
209 


2,32U 

3,702 
5,092 

6,li5S 

7,676 
8,S23 

10,051 

11,199 


69     12,869 

TABLE  I  (continued) 


17 
21 

23 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

33 


11 

13 

16 

19 
21 

25 
27 


Ik 
21 

29 
39 

U6 
56 

60 


i.Uoo 
3,100 

koo 
700 

~" 

100 

3,600 
U,Uoo 

900 

1,000 

100 
100 

100 
100 

ky    600 

U,800 

1,200 

i,Uoo 

100 
100 

200 

300 

5,100 

5,300 

1,700 

1,800 

100 
100 

200 

300 

5,500 

1,700 

100 

300 

Ave. 

Mixed 
hay 

Non- 
legume 
hay 

( 

joncentrs 

tes 

Months 

b'fat. 
prod. 

high 
protein 

medium 
protein 

low 
protein 

on 
pasture 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

100 
150 

700 
300 

300 
700 

58 
207 

116 
295 

kko 

890 

5 
5 

200 
250 

Uoo 
Uoo 

600 
700 

191 
197 

266 
317 

1,136 
1,520 

5 
6 

300- 

350 

Uoo 
300 

^00 
300 

251 
283 

3I12 
3U1 

1,762 
2,070 

6 
6 

Uoo 
U50 

300 
300 

200 
200 

3k} 
I425 

1+2 1+ 
I132 

2,321+ 
2,591 

6 
6 

500 

300 

100 

U82 

55^ 

2,970 

6 

PROVED 

SIRE  CIRCULAR 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  recently  issued  Mimeographed  Circular  BDIH  599» 
"Information  on  proving  Sires  in  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Associations."   The  ma- 
terial included  in  the  circular  should  -encourage  and  assist  cow  testers  in  report- 
ing dam  and  daughter  records  for  proving  sires.   Copies  may  be  obtained  to  supply 
all  testers,  county  agents,  and  dairy  specialists.  ^ 


CONTBOLLING  DAIRY  PRODUCTION  THROUGH  FEEDING 


The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  lia.n  conducted  e::pcriraontal  feeding  work  in 
order  to  deterninc  the  relative  jDroduction  and  lorofits  when  cows  are  fed,  first, 
a  full-grain  ration;  second,  a  liniited-^rain  ration;  and  third,  a  ration  con- 
sisting of  roughage  alone.   The  full-grain  ration  consisted  of  1  pound  of  grain 
to  each  3  "oounds  of  milk  produced.   The  linited-grain  ration  consisted  of  1 
pound  of  grain  to  each  6  pounds  of  rnilk  produced.   It  was  found  in  these  ex- 
periments that,  where  high-protein  roughages  were  ava.il3,"ble,  it  was  more  profit- 
able to  feed  a  limited-grain  ration  or  a  ration  consisting  of  roughage  alone 
than  to  feed  a  full-grain  ration. 

According  to  the  ITovemher  re->Dort  on  Milk  Production  Trends  prepared  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  the  total  number  of  cows  is  still  in- 
creasing.  On  the  other  hand  the  value  per  100  pounds  of  the  concentrates  fed 
to  dairy  cows  has  advanced  Uj  percent  during  the  past  year  and  recently  the 
quantity  of  concentrates  fed  per  cov-7  Inas  averaged  1^4  percent  less  than  in  the 
same  months  of  last  year.   This  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  grain  fed  has 
reduced  milk  production  per  cow  about  one  percent. 

Though  the  milk  per  cow  has  decrea.sed,  the  increase  in  number  of  cows 
milked  heis  brought  a  slight  increase  in  total  milk  produced. 

The  report  further  states  that:   "Since  last  spring  there  has  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  nuraber  of  cows  marketed  and  calf  slaughter  has  also 
been  heavy  for  several  months  in  successiou." 

The  feeding  of  more  and  better  rougloages  and  of  less  grain  per  cov/, 
the  closer  culling  of  low-producers  iron  dairy  herds,  and  the  raising  of 
fewer  heifer  calves  if  continued  should  eventually  reduce  the  present  surplus 
of  dairy  pi'oducts  to  any  desirable  level. 

These  practices  on  the  part  of  dairyi-nen  should  be  encouraged.   One  of 
the  best  v/a/s  to  encourage  them  is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  dairy  herd- 
improvement  associations  in  order  tha.t  all  these  changes  may  be  made  in- 
telligently and  on  the  b^.sis  of  authentic  production  records. 

COLiPLETE  RECORDS  ?0R  FROVI'JG  SIRES 

As  some  of  the  National  dairy  herd  associations  have  delayed  the 
publishing  of  herd,   books,  we  o.re  unp.ble  to  use  th^at  source  of  information  to 
fill  in  when  driri  and  daughter  records  are  incomplete.   In  connection  v/ith 
dam  and  daughter  records,  'T.iether  the  cows  are  registered  animals  or  grades, 
the  records  must  be  filled  out  in  full  on  the  form  or  it  will  be  necessary 
to  discard  them.  i  i 


"'4 


■  2- 


I'Taturally  about  half  the  milk  cows  of  the  United  States  produce  less 
than  the  average.  The  dairvman  who  owns  such  cows,  if  he  cannot  obtain  more 
than  22  cents  a  pound  for  buttorfat,  must  build  up  his  herd  much  a,bove  the 
average  or  he  must  be  content  to  sell  the  feed  to  his  cows  at  a  low  price  or  to 
work  for  little  or  nothing. 

Yet  over  large  areas,  during  the  j)ast  year,  butterfat  has  sold  at  prices 
below  those  given  in  this  table.   It  is  interesting  to  note  the  feed  cost  per 
pound  of  butterfat.  For  the  first  group  the  feed  cost  was  $3  per  pound  of 
butterfat,   for  the  second  group  it  was  47  cents,  and  for  the  third  group 
27  cents.  Even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups,  with  a  butterfat  production  of 
150  and  300  pounds  respectively  the  feed  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat  was  so 
high  that  there  was  little  income  left  to  meet  labor  costs  and  overhead  expenses 

The  last  column  in  this  table  shows  the  returns  per  dollar  spent  for 
feed.  The  first  group  returned  only  6  cents,  the  second  group  returned  46 
cents,  and  the  third  group  returned  79  cents  per  dollar  spent  for  foed.  :Tot 
until  the  average  butterfat  production  was  400  pounds  per  cow,  did  the  returns 
per  dollar  spent  for  feed  approach  $2.  Many  dairymen  consider  that  the  herd  is 
not  profitable  unless  it  returns  $2  per  dollar  spent  for  feed. 

That  m.ay  be  too  high  a  standard  to  set  for  present  conditions,  but  any 
dairyman  who  really  desires  to  do  so  can  soon  build  his  herd  up  to  a,n  average 
butterfat  production  of  300  pounds  per  cow.  The  average  for  the  cov/s  on  test 
in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  is  now  310  pounds.  What  ha,s  been  done 
by  the  many  thousands  of  members  in  these  associations  is  within  the  ree^ch  of 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  apply  the  approved  principles  of  feeding,  selection, 
and  breeding  in  building  a  high- producing  dairy  herd. 

Dairy  herd-improvement  association  records  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  a  400-pound  herd.  Such  a,  herd  will  return  cost  of  production  even 
at  the  low  price  of  22  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  Dairy  herd-imiprovement 
association  records  indicate  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  build  up  a  300-pound 
herd.  Such  a  herd  even  at  22  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat  will  return  oncragh 
to  tide  over  for  a  time  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  m.uch  hope  for  the  comm.ercial  da.iryman  who  owns  an  average  herd  and  who  mast 
sell  butterfat  at  22  cents  a  pound  or  less.  His  only  chance  for  financial 
success , se ens  to  be  in  building  up  a  bettor  herd  of  cows.  If  he  will  become  a 
member  of  a  da.iry  herd- improvement  association  and  s  tudy  the  individual  records 
of  his  cows  ho  nay  in  a  vcrj'"  short  time  become  master  of  the  situa.tion  a.nd 
finally  pla,cc  his  herd  on  a  profitable  basis. 
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PROVED  SI HE  HE PORT 

In  order   that   the  progress  and  status  of   the  proved-sire  work  may 
"be  known,    a  report   of   the   number   of   sires  proved  "by  the   lactation  method 
during  the  year  1933   is   given  in  the   tahle  "below.      Pour   States,    Idaho, 
New  Jersey,    New  Mexico,    and  New  York  reached  the   goal   of  proving  an  average 
of  one   or  more   sires  "by  the   lactation  method  for  each  association  in 
operation  in  their   States. 


limSER  OP  SIHBS  PROVED 


STATE 


Up  to 

During 

1933 

1933 

Total 

Increased 

Decreased 

h'fat 

.prod 

b'fat  TDrod 

26 

15 

11 

4 

10 

8 

7 

1 

7 

25 

13 

-.  -^    ■-.  a;  , 

.^..     .^2     -.=-... 

12 

35 
1 

28 
1 

7 

2 

8 

7 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

6 

3 

4 

3 

1 

34 

27 

7 

2 

2 

69 

109 

72 

37 

2 

3 

3 

17 

9 

8 

10 

13 

11 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

California 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Ke  ntucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nehraska 

New  Hampshird 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


Total 


158 


290 


204 


86 


A  similar  report  of  the  num"ber  of  sires  proved  by  the  lactation 
method  will  he  given  each  month  "by  States.  Also  from  time  to  time 
records  of  outstanding  sires  r'ill  "be  cited.   This  information  will 
enable  tho  States  to  juage  the  progress  of  their  proved  siro  work  in 
comparison  with  other  States. 

♦  Jit******** 


"AT  LEAST  ONE  SIRE  PRO'VED- FOR -EACH  D.  H.  I.  A.  IN  1934" 
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PRODUCTION  PER  COW 


In  recent  years  there  has  "been  a  yearly  decline  in  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow  for  the  total  dairy  cow  population  of  this  country.  Within  the 
dairy  herd-iinprovement  associations  there  has  "been  for  many  years  an  increased 
production  per  cow.  This  difference  in  production  trends  has  "been  very  pro- 
nounced since  the  "beginning  of  the  present  depression. 

If  present  conditions  tend  to  decrease  the  average  production  of  the 
total  dairy  cow  popula.tion  why  do  they  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  average 
production  of  the  cows  on  test  in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations?   Some 
time  ago  a  study  was  made  to  determine  the  c  ause  or  causes  of  the  contin'ied 
increase  in  average  production  of  the  cows  on  test. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  three  causes.  First,  as  the  number  of 
associations  decreased,  the  poorest  associations  dropped  out;   second,  the 
poorest  herds  within  the  association  dropped  out,  and  third,  there  was  an 
increased  production  per  cow  in  the  herds  that  remained  on  test.  The  improve- 
ment in  these  herds  appears  to  have  "been  "brought  about  through  closer  culling, 
better  feeding,  and  the  use  of  better  bulls. 


J.  E.  DORI'OIT  RETIRES 


J.  E.  Dorman,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  summarization  of  records  in 
the  Division  of  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Investigations  since  1929,  retired  from 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  December  31,  1933,  after  more  than  31  years  of 
service  with  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Dorman  began  his  Government  service  in  1900,  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  In  1906  he  joined  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  member  of  the 
Dairy  Division,  which  later  became  the  present  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.   In 
1911  he  v;as  given  .the  job  of  selecting  a  site  for  an  experimental  dairy  farm, 
selecting  the  land  which  has  since  been  developed  into  the  Beltsville,  Lid., 
station.  From  1913  to  1929  he  v^fas  in  charge  of  the  Bureau's  western  office  at 
Salt  Lake   City,  Utah. 


Mr.  Dorman  v/as  born  in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  September  23,  1868 
retirement  he  plans  to  live  at  Hollywood,  Florida. 


In 


J  X  ,  C^\^  ^y  Test 

XviR-i  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
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BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY-  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Dairy  KcrcL" Improvement  Association  Lette 


RECEIVED 

MAR  1     1934 

OFFICE  OF,THE  DRAW 

February  1934  <^^  ^' 


DAIRY  HERD-IMH^CVSME'WT  AS?0CIA?I01IS 
I'J  Tim  irJITED  3TA.TES 
ACTIVE  JA^KjAHY  1.   1934 

(as  reported  "by  State   dairy  extension  specialists) 

Seven  himdred  and  ninety-three   dairy  herd-improvement 
associations   were    In  operation  in  the  United  States  January  1, 
1934»   with  325,837   co77S  on  test.      This  was  a  decrej-se   of  88,    or 
10  percent,    in  the   number   of  associations  and  a  decrease   of 
52,664,    or   10  percent,    in  the   number   of  cows  on  tost  as  compared 
to  tho  number   on  January  1,   1933,   v/hen  there  wore   881  associations, 
with  358,501  cotrs   on  teat.      Stringent  firiancial   circumstances 
among  the   dairy  farmers  can  be  ascribed  as    the   chief  cause   for  tho 
decrease   in  number  of  associations.     Dairy  specialists  from  prac- 
tically every  section  of  tho  country  report  an  increased  interest 
in  herd  iiuprovonient  work,  horever, 

Tlie  decrease   in  n-ijubor  of  associations  occurred  largely 
in  the   West  and  South.     Five   States  (iSarylarid,   F^w  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,    Vermont  and  lest  Virginia)  gairxsd  in  number  of 
associations, 

Hina   States  (Arison2.,   Corinecticut,  Kentucky,   ITew 
Eaapshira,  New  Jersey,  Oltiahonia,  Jlhole   Island,   Vermont,  and 
^yaaxinr;)  eaiiiied  in  nuabsr  of  hcrda  oa  tact. 

ITine  States  (Arizor^,    Connecticut,  Kontucicy,  Ifeir 
Eampsliire,   New  Jersey,   Olclahcma,  Rhode  Island,   Vermont  and 
Wyoming)  gained  in  total  numbor  of  cows  on  test. 
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DAIRY  KSRE-IMFHOVSMEiJT  ASSOCIATIOITS  IN  SKS  UNITED  STATES 
ACTIVE  JAm;jlY  1,   1934 


State 


ITtjrabor 
of 
associatio 


AleibamsL  2 

Arizona  2 

California  52 

Colorado  11 

Connecticut  2 

Delaware  1 

Id?iio  4 

Illinois  52 

Indiana  30 

lo-.va  53 

Kan?,  as  14 

Kentucky  6 

L  oui  s  i  ana  5 

Maryland  H 

Maine  3 

Massachusetts  H 

Michigan  51 

Minnesota  36 

Mississippi  1 

Missouri  24 

Montana  4 

Nebraslca  17 

ITew  Hampshire  9 

New  Jersey  17 

New  Mexico  1 

New  York  69 
North  Carolina    V 

North  Daltota  5 

Ohio  30 

Oklahoma  15 

Oregon  10 

Pennsylvania  83 

Rhode  Island  3 
South  Carol  iiio,    l 

South  Bakata  4 

Tecnessoe  6 

T'eatas  2 

•trtah  1 

Teriaoat  27 

Virginia  25 

Washington  10 

West  Virginia  6 

Wisconsin  69 

%omi  ng 1_ 


ns 


Nu-nber 

of 
herds 


Clumber         Avarage  per     Total   dairy 

of              association     cor.'S   in  x/ 
__co\75  Herds        Cov/s       U.S. 


18 

26 

994 

80 

48 

16 

57 

971 

557 

1,078 

226 

125 

78 

172 

54 

257 

812 

546 

15 

226 

33 

201 

215 

3.8 

1 

1,313 

82 

29 

514 

190 

243 

1,455 

59 

9 

36 

66 

42 

37 

476 

337 

144 

41 

1,466 

11 


1,173 

1,002 

58,229 

2,198 

1,419 

400 

946 

17,914 

10,200 

19,223 

4,591 

2,321 

2,?73 

3,553 

1,039 

5,858 

12,463 

16,206 

613 

5,514 

4,769 
9,050 

r^7 

31,838 

2,697 

694 

9,835 

4,701 

4,975 

27 , 232 

2,263 

270 

959 

1,378 

1,099 

520 

11,125 

11,459 

3,941 

671 

29,871 

■_      235. 


9.0 
13.0 
19.1 

7.3 
24.0 
16.0 
14.2 
18,7 
18.5 
20.3 
16.1 
20.8 
15.5 
15,5 

r-,..3 

23.4 
15.9 
15. .2 
15.0 

9.4 

8.2 
11.8 
23.9 
IP.  7 

1.0 
19.0 
11.7 

5.8 
17.1 
12.7 
24.3 
17.5 
23.0 

9.0 

9.0 
11.0 
21.0 
37.0 
1*7. 0 
13.5 
14.0 

6.8 
^1.2 
_il.i^ 


586 
501 
,120 
200 
710 
400 
236 
344 
340 
3G3 
328 
387 
476 
323 
346 
533 
244 
264 
613 
230 
234 
226 
532 
532 
207 
461 
385 
139 
328 
313 
498 
328 
756 
270 
240 
230 
550 
520 
412 
458 
394 
112 
433 


450,000 

46,000 
619,000 
2d^,000 
114,000 
36 , 000 
208,000 

1,165,000 
810,000 

1,593,000 
900,000 
554,000 
236,000 
190,000 
150.000 
130,000 
902,000 

1,850,000 
552,000 

1 , 072 , 000 
211 , 000 
765,000 

82,000  ' 
126,000 
72 , 000 

1,431,000 
337,000 
701,000 
995,000 
784,000 
260,000 
922,000 
22,000 
156,000 
675,000 
543,000 

1,461*000 
113,000 
297,000 
406,000 
318,000 
234,000 

2,212,000 
75.000 


Percental 
of  cows  i: 

P.H.I.A.^ 


Total 
Average 


793 


13,694  525,837 


25,090,000  2/ 


.3 

9.4 

.8 
1*2 
1.1 

.5 
1.5 

1.3 
1.2 

.5 

.4 

.8 
1.9 

.7 
4.5 
1.4 

.6 

.1 

.5 

.4 

.5 
5.8 
7.2 

•  3 
2.2 

•  8 
.1 

',0 

.6 

1^9 

3*0 

16.3 

•2 

•1 

«3 

.1 

•  5 
3.7 
2.8 
1.2 
.  .3 
1.4 

_i2 


JJi 


1.3. 


1/  Estimates   of   the 
2/  44, States 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 


o 
a:  z 


a:z52o=!250S>>2Z20£ 
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RANK  OF  THE   TEN  HIGH   STATES   IN  DAIRY  HERD-IMPROVEIvIBKT 
ASSOCIATION  "'ORK  -  BASED  ON  YilRIOUS  FACTORS 
(January  1,    1933  -  January  1,    1934) 


Largest    number   of 
associations 


Largest   nuiiber   of 
associa-tion  members 


19^3 

1.  Pennsylvania 

2.  Wisconsin 

3.  New  York 

4.  Iowa  ) 

5.  California  ) 

6.  Michigan 

7.  Illinois 

8.  Minnesota 

9.  Ohio 
10.  Indiana 


tie 


1934 

1 .  Pennsylvania 

2.  Wisconsin  ) 

3.  llQV!  York     ) 

4 .  I owa 

5.  California) 
5.  Illinois     ) 

7.  Michigan 

8.  Miriiiesota 

9.  Indiana  ) 


tie 


tie 


10.  Ohio 


tie 


1933 

1.  Wisconsin 

2.  Pennsylvania 

3.  New  York 

4.  Io7/a 

5.  California 

6.  Illinois 

7.  Michigan 

8.  Ohio 

9.  Minnesota 
10.  Indiana 


1934 

1,  Wisconsin 

2»  Pennsylvania 

3.  Now  York 

4.  Iowa 

5.  California 

6.  Illinois 

7.  Michigan 

8.  Indiana 

9.  Minnesota 
10.  Ohio 


L.argest  ntcnber   of 
cows   in  associations 


Highest  percentage   of 
all   cov/s  on  test 


1933 


1934 


1933 


1934 


1.  California 

2.  Nev/  York 

3.  Wisconsin 

4;  Pennsylvania 

5.  lov/a 

6.  Illinois 

7.  Indiana 

8.  Michigan 

9.  Virginia 
10.  Minnesota 


1.  California 

2.  New  York 

3.  Wisconsin 

4.  Pennsylvania 

5 .  I owa 

5.  Illinois 

7.  Michigan 

8.  Virginia 

9.  Vermont 
10.  Minnesota 


1.  California  1. 

2.  New  Jersey  2. 

3.  Rhode  Island  3. 

4.  New  Hampshire  4. 

5.  Massachusetts  5. 

6.  Vermont  6, 

7.  Pennsylvania),  .  7. 

8.  Virginia          )  8. 

9.  Oregon  9. 
10.  New  York       )^^^  10. 

Washington  ) 


Rhode   Island 
California 
New  Jersey 
New  Hampshire 
Massachusets 
Vermont 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Arizona  ) 


New  York) 


tie 
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TESTING  CIRCLES  ACTIVE  JANUARY  1,    1934 


State 


Ntimber   of         Number   of       Number   of     Average  per   circle 
circles  herds  cows  Herds  Cows 


Arizona 

1 

4 

43 

4.0 

43 

♦California 

1 

3 

55 

3.0 

55 

♦Colorado 

1 

3 

25 

3.0 

25 

Connecticut 

2 

26 

495 

13.0 

248 

Georgia 

1 

10 

383 

10.0 

383 

Idaho 

5 

64 

596 

12.8 

119 

Maryland 

2 

10 

360 

5.0 

180 

Massachusetts 

1 

12 

313 

12.0 

313 

Minnesota 

52 

550 

8,000 

12.5 

154 

Nebraska 

5 

50 

191 

10.0 

38 

Nevada 

2 

19 

420 

9.5 

210 

New  Jersey 

2 

40 

800 

20.0 

400 

Ohio 

3 

26 

218 

8.7 

.        V3 

Pennsylvania 

3 

170 

2,152 

55.7 

717 

♦Rhode   Island 

1 

2 

26 

2.0 

26 

Wisconsin 

3 

31 

461 

10.3 

154 

Total 
Average 


85 


1,120 


14,538 


13.2 


171 


♦Mail    testing 


COMPARATIVE   STATUS  OF 

DAIRY  .KERI>  IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCIATIONS 

AND  TESTING 

CIRCLES, 

1933  and  1934 

Jan.    1, 

Jan.! . 

Gain  or 

1933 

1934 

Loss 

Numb 

er 

of 

associat 

ions 

881 

793 

-88 

Numb 

sr 

of 

herds   in  associations 

15; 447 

13,594    ■ 

-1,753 

Numb 

er 

of 

cows   in 

associations 

358,501 

325,837 

-32,654 

Ave. 

Nc 

.   herds  p-.T 

association- 

17.5 

17.3 

-.   2 

Ave. 

No 

.    ( 

30WS  per 

association 

407 

411 

•^     4 

Ave. 

Nc 

.   ( 

:ows  per 

herd 

23 

24 

+     1 

Number 

of 

testing 

circles 

18. 

■    85 

+  57 

Numb 

sr 

of 

cows   in 

testing  circlt 

3S   3,947 

14,538 

+10,591 

• 

• 

• 
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GHOWTH  OP  JAIVI'  HEHI>.IMPEOVE!,fflljn?  ASSOCIATION!  T70EK 
m  THS  milTl^D  STATES 

(1906  -  1934  Inclusive) 


NO.   of 

IIO  .     of    C0T7S 

Ave.   b'fat.  prod. 

Year 

ass'ns. 

on  tost 

of  COTS  on  test 
. ,  ,  .  (pounds') 

1906 

1 

239 

215 

1907 

4 

1,606 

220 

1908 

6 

3,921 

- 

1909 

25 

11»636 

- 

1910 

40 

25,000  1/ 

- 

1911 

64 

40,000  1/ 

» 

1912 

82 

43,000  1/ 

- 

1913 

100 

47,150 

m^ 

1914 

163 

73,230 

" 

1915 

211 

105,526 

— 

1916 

346 

150,677 

- 

1917 

459 

216,831 

- 

1918 

353 

172,518 

- 

1919 

385 

167,313 

- 

1920 

468 

203,472 

247 

1921 

452 

193,928 

~ 

1922 

513- 

215,321 

«* 

1923 

627 

277,010 

•M 

2/1924 

1925 

732 

307,073 

284 

1926 

777 

527,653 

289 

1927 

857 

362,014 

293 

1923 

947 

414,801 

296 

1929 

1,090 

465.804 

298 

1930 

1,143 

537,549 

303 

1931 

1»112 

510,714 

3®6 

1933 

1,005 

427.  CH 

310 

^9J5 

•  a^i 

5^a,5^x 

- 

;9?4 

■    rj? 

:5e6,e37 

0k 

l/  Entlnatod. 

2/  Date  for  collecting  data  changed  in  1934  from  July  1  to  January  !• 


On  the  following  page  the  ahoTo  data  are  presented  ^-graphically. 
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Niainber  of  Dairy  Herd-Iaprovpiment  Associations 
in  the  United  States   —   1906-193^ 
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y 


— T  — T"    •'•■•—•( 1 1 f- T 


— -p- 


"1 ! i ( 1 


'O6     '03       '10      '12     'lU        ']£      '18      "20      '22     '2U      '26     '28      '30      '32      '^U      '36 


Average  Butt  erf at  Production  of  Cows 
on  Test   in  Dairy  Herd-Improvement 
300  -i  Associations,    1906-I93U 


-S275-i 

o 


250 


Incomplete  data 


225  J 


I-     1     •    ;■       ,-•      I 1 1 r" 


■^'    T-    -1*-     !• 


-,      n     •" IT    '1 «    ■  I 


'O6   '08   ']D   ']2   'lU   '16   'IS  '20   '22   '2U   '26   '28   '30   '32   '3U   '36 
*  Date  for  collecting  data  changed  in  I92U  from  July  1  to  January  1. 
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PKOVSD  SIES  ESPORT 


Eighteen  sires  rrero  proved  in  six  Str.tes   during  January 
(1954)   loj  the   lactation  method  rjid  one   sire  Tras   rc-proved.     Tho 
f6llov;ing  taDle   gives  a  detail  report   of  the  proved  sire  work: 


FJMBES  OF  SIRES  PROVED 


STjiTE 


^X 


California. .  .  -j 

Idaho I 

Illinois. .....! 

! 

IOT7a. 

Kentuck;/' j 

L'ascach-asetts  .1 

i 

Hichigan j 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . .  .j 


Missouri 

ITehrar-kg. 

IlQvi  Hampshire. 

Hew  Jersey. . . . 
New  Mexico. . . . 
New  York. . . 


( 


North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. . 


Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
Wisconsin 


Total 


Baring 
1932 


26 

10 

7 

12 

2 


69 
2 


10 
2 


158 


—  -^ 


Bu-ring 
1S33 


15 

8 

25 

35 

1 


Daring  January  1934 


Total 


T — ~ 


butterfat  ihutterfat 
. [production  production 

3  1 

2 

6 


Mi 


34 
2 

109 


'7. 

17 

13 
3 

4 


290     i  18 


Increased  I  Decreased 


12 


Numhcr 

of   sires 

re-proved 

during 

January 

1934 


"AT  LEAST  aim  SIRE  PROTOD  FOE  EA.GH  D-E.I.A.   IK  1934" 
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LEADING  SIEES  PROVED  IN  JAITLIATiY 


In  response   to   requests  for   records   of  the  leading  sires 
proved  each  month  records  are  given  for  the  sire  whose   daughters 
shoued  greatest  gain  over  their   dams  when  the  average  production 
level  of  the   dams  was  (1)   under  300  pounds  hutterfat,    (2)   between 
300  pounds   and  400  pounds  hutterfat,    and  (3)    over  400  pounds 
hutterfat.      The   leading  sires  for  the  month  of  January  mated  to 
dams  of  these   classes  are  as  follows: 


BUTTEEEAT- PRO  DUCT  lOlI  CIASS  OE  DMS 


Under 

3C0 

Pounds 

30^-400 

Pounds 

Over 

400 

Pounds 

Sto,te: 

111 

inois 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Breed: 

Hoi 

ste: 

In 

Jers' 

ey 

Guernsey 

Dams 

Daughters 

Dams   ; 

Daughters 

Dams 

Daughters 

ihs. 

Its. 

llDS. 

Its. 

Ihs. 

Ihs. 

254 

345 

237 

576 

430 

479 

234 

451 

237 

377 

378 

467 

366 

406 

296 

391 

454 

397 

310 

331 

332 

432 

457 

530 

291 

349 

502 

447 

518 

460 

301 

416 

436 

454 

452 

388 

382 

479 

201 

561 

257 

500 

382 

427 

382 

368 

203 

407 

295 

494 

256 

345 

400 

350 

234 

274 

231 

406 

273 

313 

Average  pro- 
duction 

292 

408 

340 

446 

448 

454 

Aver,age   increase    (pounds)  116 
Aver,r^G   increo^se   (percent) 39 .5 


106 
31.2 


6 
1.2 


■:!^S^ 


OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  MIRY  HSRD- IMHOVEEBNT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  TH3  STATES 

MfABAIslA F.W.Burns,   Ext.    Ssrvicp,,  .  College   of  Agri. ,   Auburn. 

ARIZONA ...C.F.   Rovre,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,    Tucson. 

•ARKANSAS.' C.O.  Jacobson,   Es^t.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,    Payetteville. 

C^^LIFORNIA G.E.    CJordon,    Ext.    Service,    College   of   Agri.,    Berkeley. 

COLORADO C.A,    Smith,    c/o   State  Dair;/  Commissioner,   Fort   Collins. 

CONl®CTICliT....A.I.  Mann,   Ext.    S::rvice,    Connecticut  Agri.    College,    Storrs. 

DELAWARE C.A.  McCae,    Director  of  Ext.,    School   of  Agri.,   Newark. 

FLORIDA H.L.  Brown,   Ext.   Division,    College  of  Agri.,    Gainesville. 

GEORGIA... F.W.  Fitch,   Ext.   Division,    Georgia  State  College  of  Agri.,   Athens. 

IDAHO D.L.  Pourt,    Stat<?  House,   Boise. 

ILLINOIS C.S.  Rhode,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,    Urbana. 

INDI,mA G.A.   Williajias,    Dept.   of  Agri.  Ext.,    School   of  Agri.,   Lafayette. 

lO^A Floyd  Johnston,   Agri.   Ext.,    Iowa  State  College  of  Agri.,   Ames. 

KANSAS ..J.T;^.   Linn,   Ext.    Division, '  Kansas   State    Colle^  of  Agri. ,   I'anhattan. 

KEITTUCKY Ted  S.    Besh,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,   Lexington. 

LOUISIANA E.^V.    Neashaii,   Ext.    Department,   A.  &  M.    College,   Baton  Rouge. 

MA.INS... R.F.    Talbot,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,    Orono. 

M4RYL.UID J. A.   Conover,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,    College  Park.' 

MASSACHUSETTS.. C.J.   Fawcett,    Ext.    Service,   Massachusetts  Agri.    College,    Amherst. 
MICHIG.iN A.C.   Baltzer,   Ext.    Service,   Michigan  State   College   of  Agri.,   E.Iansing 

MINNESOTA Ramer  Leighton,   Agri.  Ext., College  of  Agri, ,  University  Farm,    St.  Paul 

MISSISSIPPI.... L. A.  Higgins,   Ext.    Service,    State   College* 

MISSOURI M.J.   Regan,   Agri.   Ext.    Service,    College    of  Agri.,    Columbia. 

MONTANA ,.J.O.    Tretsve'n,    Ext.    Service,   Montana  State   College   of  Agri.  .Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA .M.L.   Flack,  Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,   Lincoln. 

NEVADA.. V.S.  Scott,    Agri.  Ext.,    College   of  Agri.,   Reno. 

NSW  HA>APSHIRE..E.F.  Eastman,    Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,    Durham. 

NSYf  JERSEY E.J.  Perry,    Division  of  Ext.,    State   College   of  Agri., New  Brunswick. 

NEW  MEXICO E.E.  Anderson,   Ext.    Service.   N.M. College   of  Agri.,    State    College. 

NSW  YORK ..W.T.  Crandall ,  Ext.    Service,    N.Y.    State   College   of  Agri.,    Ithaca. 

NORTH   CiffiOLINA.J.A.    Arey,   Ext.    Service,    North   Carolina  State    College   of  Agri., 

State   College   Station,   Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA... E.J.  Haslerud,    Agri.  Ext.,   North  Dakota  Agri.    College,   Fargo. 

OHIO Ivan  McKellip,    Agri.   Ext.    Work,    College   of  Agri.,    Columbus. 

OKIAHOMA J.W.   Boehr,   Ext.    Service,    Oklahoma  A.   &  M.    College,    Stillwater. 

OREGON.... R.W.  Morse,   Ext.    Service,   Oregon  .\gri.    College,   Corvallis. 

PElWS^fLYANIA...C.R.   Gearhart,   Agri.  Ext.,    School  of  Agri.,    State   College. 

I.O.    Sidelmann,        "        n  n  "  "  " 

RHODE   ISLAND... J. E.   Ladd,   Ext.    Service,   Rhode    Island  State    College,   Kingston. 
SOUTH   CAROL  I  Nil,  C.G.   Cushman,    Ext.    Service,    Clemson  Agri.    College,    Clerason  College. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA... G.   Heebink,   Ext.   Division,    South  Dakota  State   College  of  ^^g^^jkings. 
TSNN3SSEE....*.C.A.   Hutton,   Agri.  Ext.,    College   of  Agri.,   Knoxville. 

TEXAS J.L.   Thomas,    Ext.    Service,   A.&  M.    College   of   Texas,    College   Station. 

tlTAH ,,,,.Tm,   Peterson,    Director   of  Ext.,    Agri.    College   of  Utah,   Logan. 

VERMONT E.H.  Loveland,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,   Burlington. 

VIRGINIA R.W.  Dickson,   Ext.  Division,    Va.   A.   &  M.    College,   Blacksburg. 

WASHINGTON F.E.  Balmer,   Director   of  Ext.,    State   College   of  Agri.,   Pullman. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.. J. V.  Hopkins,   Ext.   Division,    College   of  A-gri.,  Morgantown. 

^-^TSGONSIN A.J.  Cramer,   Agri.   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agri.,   Madison. 

Timjm J.R,  Neale,   Agri.  Ext.,    College  of  Agri.,   Laramie. 
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COOPEEATIFji:  DAIPiY  B'QLL  ASSOCIATIONS    IIT  TK3  milTED   STATES 

(n,s   renortei^  "by   State  dairy  exteri^ion   P!-neciali3t'o) 

On  Januaiy  1,    lO-'^-'i  there  were   351   active-  Cooperative  Bull 
AsGOciations   in  26  States.      This   is   3  niore   than  were  reported  January 
1,    193o  when  341:'.  'b-all  aopociations  were   in  operation.      In   the   as-ooc- 
iations  now  active   th'^re   are  approximately  6,171  liiemhers  v/ho   ovn 
cooT:^err->tively  in'-'ro   th--n  l,5'^i4  registered  dair;^  bulls  v:hich  are  bred 
annually   to  tt.oT'-   than  t)3,073  cot;s. 

S-^ven  State.s    ('G-eor^ia,    Illinoir.,    Kar7.-lg:;id,    IJehraska,,    Hew  Jersey, 
Nev/  York  and  Texas)   e^ained  in  m;jiiher  of  "bull   associationr-.      Seven  St?tes 
(Georgia, '  Maryland,    ITpbraska,   Hew  Jersey,    Hew  York,    Texas   and  Virf^inia) 
gained  in  total  number  of  bulls   in  bull  associations. 


Low-cost,    Long;- time ^Breedin;-'-;  Fro-^rarr 

Dairymen  may  hove  a  low-cost,  lcng-tin>e  brf-rdin;;;:;  progrfir.  by  inpans 
of  a  CoopnrativQ  Bull  Association.   Such  a  -orofrrajs  is  practica,!  for  every 
dairyman  and  affords  econo-.vies  ^^spf^cially  attractive  to  the  ovmer  of  a. 
small  dairy  herd.  Few  dairyir-en  with  siiall  Iierds  are  f inpoi^iially  able  to 
own  good  bulls  individually.   In  many  instance;;  bull  associations  afford 
the  only  opport?iriity  these  dairysien  have  to  obtain  the  ase  of  a  good  sire. 
By  systematic  exchringe  of  bulls  every  t-ro  year^  bull  association  members 
v.'ith  only  onf  investment  may  have  a  breedin,-];  progrjun  covering  several  years. 

A'^v^rse  economic  conditions  ajnong  dairy  farmers  has  caused  them  to 
somewhat  neglect  the  breeding  nrogra;".i  for  their  herds.  Dairymen  still 
need  to  be  impressed  v/ith  the  fact  that  a  good  constructive  long-time 
breeding  program  is  a  sound  investment.   Such  a,  progrcm  can  be  econor.ically 
inaugurated  and  carried  out  through  a.  Coonerative  Bull  Association. 
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PR0V3D-SIHE  IGPOHT 


Twenty- three  sires  were  proved  in  seven  Sta.tes 
during  Feor-aary  (193^0  "by  the  lactation  method 
and  one  sire  was  re-proved.   The  following  tahle 
gives  a  detailed  rerjort  of  the  proved-sire  work: 


iraSER  0?  SIHSS  PROVED 


qrri  a  n-^ 


Calif, 
I  daho 
111.. 

Iowa. 

Ky. . . 
Mas  3. 

Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss . 

Mo . . . 
Nehr. 

N.H. . 

II.  J..' 
IT.Mex, 
IT.Y.. 

II.C. 
Okla. 
Pa.  . . 

Va. . . 
Wash. 
Wis.. 


Total 


rearing 


26 

10 

7 

12 

2 

S 
7 


69 


During 
193^) 


15 
s 

25 

35 
1 


During 

January 

193  U 


9 
k 

3^  I! 

2   1! 

109 


3 
17 


10   I  1^ 
2  i   3 


ISS   i  250   j  IS 


Du-r i ng  February  193^ 


Total 


j Increased 
j  "butt  erf  at 
i  production 


Decreased 
butt erf at 
production 


"AT  LEAST  ONE  SIRE 


11 


12 


Number 
of  sires 
re-proved 
during 
February 

12^ 


PROVED  FOR  EACH  D.H.I. A.    Ill  193 U" 
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LSADIIIG  SIEEH  PROVZD  IN  FEBHUMY 


Each  month  rocordG  are  given  for  ciror;  proved  whose 
daughtcrc  .";hov7  greatcnt  gain  over  their  damr;  when  the  average 
production  levpl  of  the  dans  wa?;  (l)  under  300  pounds  "buttcrfat, 
(2)  'between  }%   pounds  and  UOO  pounds  butterfat,  and  (3)  over  HOO 
pounds  butterfat.  The  leading  sires  for  the  month  of  February 
ino.ted  to  dams  of  those  classes  are  as  follows: 


BUTTEHFAT-PRODUCTION  CLASS  OF  DAMS 
Under  300  Pounds   300-^400  Poujid; 


Over  UOO  Pounds 


State: 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Cal 

ifornia 

Breed: 

Hols 

tcin 

Jersc 

^y 

Gue 

rnsey 

Dam-. 

Da 

u^hters 
lb,T. 

Dams        Dc 

iUghters 

Dams 
lbs. 



Daughters 

lbs. 

ros. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

393 

27s 

30U     ■ 

U27 

U^G 

hzG 

,  . 

383 

U27 

hs? 

555 

U30 

^61 

177 

)-!-92 

2^8 

393 

518 

600 

?^>3 

277 

3Sq 

525 

)-W6 

);oi| 

2^1 

3^1 

U07 

568 

531 

kHo 

311 

502 

■ 

377 
579 

375 
520 

377 
i|g3 

376 

356 
Uos 

591 
Uoo 
310 
505 
611 
5kk 
53s 
635 
3I4S 

Use 

Average 

production  298 

336 

3f>S 

ksk 

U^ 

II92 

Average 

increa; 

30 

(pounds) 

88 

126 

kk 

Average 

mcrea; 

50 

(percent) 

29,1+ 

3^.1 

9.S 

FEED  E  5  C  G  R  L  S 


Aboiit  15,000  yearly  individupl  cow  fcod-recordn  have 
toon  tabulated  and  studied  for  the  tenting  year  ended 
in  193c^»   Only  the  feed-record  reports  that  were  filled 
out  in  fu'^.l  givin,^  name  and  v.-eight  of  each  kind  of  feed 
co-'ild  to  r.sed.  Many  record:;  h-:'.d  to  he  discarded  he- 
caii'j.e  fe.-^d  mimea  'A'ere  omitted  or  hec:i,use  no  mention 
was  made  of  dayr>  on  pa-r-ture.   Too  often  it  was  irnr)Os- 
sihle  to  determine  ruether  the  ronchage  vhs   dry  or 
succulent  roughage.   In  case  of  any  douht  the  only 
course  to  follo^"  was  to  discard  t]ie  record  altogether. 
This  year  it  is  planned  to  tah^-ilate  and  study  in  every 
way  poDsihle  all  feed  records  that  are  carefully  and 
completely  filled  out  "by  the  testers  and  to  furnish 
each  State  with  tables  made  from  the  feed  records  of 
the  cows  on  test  in  that  State.   Such  information  will 
have  value  only  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
feed  records  as  reported  in  the  annu-1  reports  for  the 
associations*  May  we  co-;mt  on  you  to  help  us  raal<;e  these 
records  more  a.ccurate? 


JKiH  C^Wby  Test  /  / 

)Aim  Herd  Improvement  Associations 

^^^P  the  Bc^*^ 

BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY-  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTNIEj^DT-af^GHm CULTURE 

WASHINGTON.  D. CL^.-— r^T^  \V  *-  ^       \ 


J<JN     , 


C^'-  ^. 


Vol.  10  No.  k 


Dairy  Herd-IrnprovemRnt  Association  Letter 

April '193^ 
DISCARDED  COWS 


One  cow  in  12  is  discarded  each  year,  on  the  average,  hy  dairy 
herd-improvement  association  raemhers  because  of  lov/  production.   One 
in  12  is  also  discarded  "because  of  disease  or  some  cause  other  than  low 
production.  Approximately  one  cow  in  20  is  sold  each  year  for  dairy 
purposes  to  other  dairymen.   The  total  amount  of  culling,  on  the  averp-ge 
farm  in  these  associations,  amounts  to  20  percent  of  the  herd. 

These  facts '  ate  revealed  in 'a  stimmary  of  data  collected  "by  the;  • 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  during  the  last  2  years  to  determine  why  cow;s 
were  culled.  Data  frora  25  States  wore  studied  and  the  results  tabulated 
on  a  yearly  basis.   Cows  were  discarded  for  the  following  reasons:  (l) 
low  production,  (2)  udder  troi^ble,  (3)  sterility,  (k)   abortion,  (5)  died, 
(6)  old  age,  (7)  tuberc-olosis,  (S)  accid^int,  (9)  'sold  for  dairy  purposes, 
(10)  other  reasons. 

The  table  on  the  follov/ing  page  shows  the  amount  of  culling  done 
for  the  various  reasons  by  Sto.tes. 


v^- 


COW  WASTAGE 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  cov/s  discarded  were  culled  because  of 
low  production.   This  represents  a  cow-we„sta{;e  of  approximately  S  percent. 
Iriu  other  words,  for  each  12  cows  the  dairy  herd- improvement  association 
member  raises,  one  proves  to  be  inferior  and  must  be  discarded.  The  averago 
da,iryman  experiences  a  greater  loss  than  this  as  dairy  herd-improvemeht 
association  members  give  more  thought  to  the  selection  of  the  cows  which 
they  place 'in  their  herds  than  dd  dairymen  generally.'  This  loss,  talcing 
the  dairy  industry  ad  a  whole,  amounts  .to  a  tremendous  figure.   Dairymen 
can  greatly  reduce  , cow-wastage  by  lising  good  sires  and  raising  only  those 
heifer  calves  v/hich  have  good  praspccts  o.f  being  high-producing  cows. 
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IimffiSR  0?  SIRES  PROVED 


During 
1932 

I>aring 
1933 

In  193^ 
to  Apr  J. 

During  March  193 U 

number  of 

STATE 

Total 

Increased 
butt erf at 
production 

Decreased 
TDutterfat 
production 

sires  re-proved 
diiring  March 

Calif. 
Idaho. 
111..'. 

.   26 

10 

7 

15 
S 

25 

7 
2 

9 

2 
1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Iowa. . 
Ky..-;; 
Mass, . 

12 
2 

35 
1 

l"9 

8 

k 

k 

Mich. . 
Minn. . 
Miss. . 

S 

7 
1 

8 

U 

■  , 

Mo . . . . 

Nebr . . 
N.H. . . 

i 
1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

IT, J.. . 
N.Mex, 
N.Y... 

:   69 

3U 

2 

109 

3 
IS 

2 
7 

2 

6 

1 

1 

N.C... 
Okla.  . 
Pa. . . . 

2 

3 
17 

... 

Va 

Vt 

Wash. . 

.   10 
2 

13 
3 

1 
2 

2 

2 

■ 

Wis... 

• 

U 

1 

Total 

152 

290 

67 

26 

18 

8 

■    1 

PROVED  SIRE  WORK 


Forty-one  States  have  elected  to  prove  sires 'by' the' lactation- 
record  method.   Six  States  chose  to  continue  the  12-month' method  for  the 
time  being.  One  State  has  not  yet  decided  which  method' it' will  use. 

The  goal  in  I93U  is  to  prove  at  least  one  sire  by' the' lactation 
method  for  each  dairy  herd-improvement  association  in  operation.  Three 
months  of  I93I1,  one-fourth  of  the  year,  have  passed.'  If  this  goal  is  to 
be  reached  in  every  State  during'  the,  year,  25  percent  of  the  goal  should 
be  already  attained.  The  following  table  lists  the  36  States  (5  of  the 
41  States  mentioned  above  have  no  active  dairy  herd- improvement  associations) 
having  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  in  operation  which  are  proving 
sires  by  the  lactation  method,  and  the  progress  each  State  has  made  toward 
the  goal  of  "AT  LEAST  OI-TE  PROVED  SIRE  FOR  EACH  D.H.I. A.  IN  193^1". 


-U- 


Status  o.f  proved"  srre- -worlc  in  dairy  herd- improvement 
associations  for  first  quarter  of  153^»  ^7  St?,tep 


State 


TT-urater  of 
associations 
active   on 
Jan.*  1,    193^ 


i>[-ujr,Deir  oi  •  , 
sii'res  proved 
.  in  Ja.n,, "Fe^q, , 
•  and  Mar.,193U 


Percentage  of 
193 U  goal 

attained 


AlalDaraa  , .  2 

California -52 

Colors.do ..11 

Conuectlcut r  •  •2 

Delav.'are ;  . .  1 

I  daho .  .  4 

Illinois 52 

Indiana '.  .30 

Iowa 53 

Kentucky 6 

Louisiana 5 

Maryland 11 

Maine ...3 

!,iass  achuse  tts. ...... 11 

Michigan 5I 

Minnesota 36 

Montana k 

ITebraska I7 

ITew  ?Ia'-ip shire 9 

ITew  Jersey I7 

ITew  Mexico 1 

ITew  York 69 

North  Carolina. ...... .7 

ITorth  Dakota 5 

Oklahoma I5 

Oree;on ...,,.^,, 10 

Rhode-  Island 3 

South  Carolina 1 

Tennessee 6 

Texas 2 

Utah 1 

Verm.ont 27 

Virginia 25 

Washington. ... . . .10 

West  Virginia 6 

Wyoming 1 


2 

9  ! 

19    j 


k 

1 

3 
IS 


13.  U6 


50.00 
17-01 

35.S5 


11.11 

5.8S 
17.65- 
26.09 


7.41 
U.oo 


Three  States  (Idaho,  lovro.   and  ITew  York)  have  attained  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  I93U  Proved-Sire  Goal.  The  next  report  v/ill  he  made 
in  July  for  the  first  lialf  of  l'j'3'^*     Fifty  percent  of  the  goal  should 
he  reached  hy  that  time.   'iThat  States  will  attain  50  percent  of  their 
goal  hy  July? 
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May  1934 
1933  KSCORD  CASUALTIES 

Fourteen  States  went  throu^.  the  year  1933  Trithoiit  sny  L.H.I. A.  casual- 
ties. That  is,  14  States  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Lairy  Industry  a  yearly  associa- 
tion siimrnary  for  each  dairy  hsrd-improvement  association  in  operation  on  January 
1,  1933.  Sixteen  other  States  sent  to  this  office  j^'early  association  stirarnaries 
for  80  percent  or  more  of  their  associations. 

ThJe  following  tahle  gives,  hy  States,  the  nuuiber  of  dairy  herd- improve- 
ment associations  active  on  January  1,  1933  and  the  numher  and  percentage  of 
association  reports  (Form  B.D.I.  46)  received  for  taoulation  and  analysis. 


DAIRY  IIERD-IMPROVELIEHT  ASSOCIATICIIS 
AND  mJIvEBgR  0?  ASSOCIATIOImS  FROM  rilJ 


IN  OPERATION  J-ANITARY  1, 
CH  REPORTS  WERE  RECEIVED 


1933,  BY  STATES, 
FOR  TABULATION 


State    Number  of 
associations 


Association 
reports 
received 
Numher  PercerJ 


State 


Numher  of 
associations 


Association 
reports 

received 

Ntunher'  Percent 


Ariz. 

Conn. 

Del. 

G-a. 

Idaho 

Ky. 

La, 

Md. 

Nehr. 

N.H. 

N.Mex. 

R.I. 

S.Dak. 

Utah 

Pa. 

Iowa 

111. 

Va. 

Vt. 

N.Y. 

Kans . 

Ohio 

Tenn. 

Minn. 

*  Records 


2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

6 

6 

9 
20 

9 

1 

2 
■4 

1 
86 
60 
53 
28" 
26 
74 
17 
31 

8 
45 
delayed. 


2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
6 

9 
20 

1 
2 

4 
1 
85 
59 
52 
27 
25 
71 
16 
29 
7 
39 


ICO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98.84 

98,33 

98.11 

96.43 

96.15 

95.95 

94.12 

93.55 

87.50 

86.67 


Wash. 

Mont , 

N.J. 

Wis. 

Colo. 

¥.Va. 

Mich. 

Mo. 

N.C. 

Ind. 

Tex. 

Mas  s . 

Okla . 

Mi  s  s . 

N.Dak. 

Oreg. 

Ala. 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Maine 

S.C. 

Wyo. 

Total 

Average 


13 

6 

16 

78 

15 

5 

58 

29 

9 

30 

3 

14 

15 

2 

7 

14 

3 

1 

60* 

4 

1 

1 

881 


11 

5 

13 

63 

12 

4 

46 

23 

7 

23 

2 

9 

8 

1 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

716 


84.62 
83.33 
81.25 
80.77 
80.00 
30.00 
79.31 
79.31 
77.78 
76.67 
66.67 
64.29 
53.33 
50.00 
42.85 
42.86 
33.33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81.27 
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APPJL  PROVED- SIRE  REPORT 


Twenty-one  sires  were  proved  in  nine  States  during';:  April 
(1934)  by  the  lactation  method  and  two  sires  were  re-proved.  The 
following  table  gives  a  detailed  report  of  the  proved-sire  work: 


NUMBER  OF  SIRES  PROVED 


Daring 
1932 

Daring 
1933 

In  1934 
to  May  1 

I 

MXUkff^JQXl 

X-ISZ^ 

I\f-umber   of 

STATE 

1 

Total 

Increased 
'butt  erf  at 
pro  duct  i  or 

!  Decreaeed 
butteriat 
production 

sires   rc-proved 
daring  April 
19'34 

Calif. 
Idaho-. 
111... 

....26 
.....10 
7 

15 

8 

25 

7 
3 
9 

1 

1 

Iowa. . 
Zy.... 
Mass. . 

....12 
2 

35 

1 

21 

.2 

2 

Mich. . 
Minn. . 
Mi  s  s . . 

8 

7 

....    1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

Mo .... 

ITelDr.  . 
N.H... 

1 

....    1 

9 
4 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

N.J... 
N.Mex. 
N.Y... 

69 

34 
2 

109 

6 
27 

3 
9 

2 

4 

1 
5 

1 

u.c... 

Okla.. 

Pa. . . . 

2 

3 
17 

Va 

Vt 

Wash.. 

..  .10 
2 

13 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Wi  s . .  . 

...        1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

158 

290 

88 

21 

1 

11 

10 

2 
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LEADING  SIHES  PROVED 

Records  are  given  for  sires  proved  during  the  period  be- 
ginning Mar  1  and  ending  April  30  rrhose  daughters  show  greatest 
gain  over  their  darasf  when  the  average  production  level  of  the 
dams  was  (l)  under  300  pounds  butterfat,  (2)  "between  300  pounds 
and  400  poiinds  butterfat,  and  (3)  over  400  pounds  butterfat.  The 
leading  sires  for  the  two-month  period  mated  to  dams  of  these 
classes  are  as  follows: 


BUTTEEFAT- PRODUCT  ION  CMSS  OF  DAMS 


Under  300  pounds 

State:        Iowa 
Breed:       Brown  Swiss 

Dams    Daughters 
Lb .       Lb . 

139  352 

•139  401 

139  361 

520  380 

247  384 


300-400  pounds 


Over  400  pounds 


Vermont 

Nebraska 

Guernsey 

Hoi 

stein 

Dams 

Daughters 

Dams 

! 

Daughters 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

394 

486 

326 

.  628 

283 

355 

526 

580 

280 

543 

345 

578 

244 

440 

481 

596 

402 

393 

501 

592 

274 

617 

462 

521 

283 

402 

326 

457 

402 

533 

362 

493 

631 

552 

Average 
production  237 


376 


320 


471 


440 


555 


Average  increase 

(pounds)   139 

Average  increase 

(percent)  58.6 


151 

47.1 


115 
26.2 
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EEW  BOOKLET  ON  PROVED- SIRE  TORK 

The  Division  of  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Investigations  has  issued 
a  ner;  booklet  on  proved-sire  work,  B.D.I.M.  623,  "Proving  Dairy  Sires 
in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  "by  the  Lactation  Records  of  the 
Daughters  and  Their  Damq."  The  "booklet  is  designed  to  assist  dairymen, 
testers,  and  county  agents  in  reporting  dam-cjid- daughter  records  for 
proving  herd  sires.  State  dairy  extension  specialists  and  county  agents 
may  obtain  copies  of  the  booklet  to  supply  members  of  dairy  herd- 
improvement  associations  by  writing  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
U.S.  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0. 


BARN-BOOK  COVERS 

A  limited  supply  of  barn-book  covers  for  Form  B.D.I*  2  is  now 
available  for  distribution.  State  dairy  extension  specialists  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  barn  book  covers  during  the  past  year  to  supply  their 
testers  should  order  immediately. 


CULLING-  REPORTS 

In  order  that  seasonal  culling  may  be  studied.  State  dairy 
specialists  are  asked  to  report  in  the  future  on  Eorm  B.D.I.M.  576 
the  number  of  cows  culled  and  reasons  for  culling  eB.c'a   month  for  all 
da-iry  herd- improvement  associations.  The  method  of  mailing  this  report 
is  left  to  the  States.  In  Sta.tes  where  the  testers  send  their  culling 
data  to  the  State  office  the  State  dairy  extension  specialist  may  combine 
the  data  and  send  a  monthly  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.   In 
States  where  the  testers  fill  out  Eorm  B.D.I.M.  576  and  ma.il  it  direct 
to  this  office  they  should  be  instructed  to  make  their  culling  report 
each  month. 


NEXT  MONTH 


"Leaders  of  1S33"  will  be  featured  in  next  month's  Dairy  Herd- 
Im;^rovement  Association  Letter.  Citations  will  be  made  of  leading 
dairy  herd- improvement  associations  having  highest  average  milk  and 
butterfat  production,  leading  herds  having  highest  average  milk  and 
butterfat  production,  and  leading  sires' proved  "oy   lactation  records. 
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A  FEW  FACTS  GLSAKSD  FROM  THE     1933 
DAIRY  HSBD-II-IPilOVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  RE^IM^RSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


The  following  tatle  shows  v/hat  it   cost  on  the^  average  to   feed 
cows   on  different  levels   of  production  and  the  average   cost  of  'feed 
per  pound  of  hutterfat  for   the  various   levels  of  production: 


Relation  o 

f  Butterfat  Production  Per   Cow  to 

Other  Fac' 

tors 

Cost   of 

Cost   of 

Total 

Total  feed 

Numher 

Butterfat 

roughage 

concentrotes 

feed  cost 

cost  per 

of  cows 

produced 

per  cow 

per   cow 

per  cow 

lb.   b'fat 

in  group 

per   cow 

(average) 

(average)    ■ 

(average) 

(average) 

pOTUldS 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars. 

cents 

Group 

1 

1,542 

100 

24 

10 

34 

34 

** 

5,946 

164 

27 

14 

41 

25 

Group 

2 

16,397 

200 

28 

15 

43 

22 

Grout) 

3 

37,689 

300 

30 

21 

51 

17 

*** 

163,014 

313 

30 

22 

52 

17 

Group 

4 

19,789 

400 

32 

.27 

.     59 

15 

Group 

5 

4,482 

500 

34 

33 

67 

14 

Group 

6 

654 

600 

41 

41 

82 

14 

**     Fij^rcs  in  this   line  are  for  DHIA  cows  whose  average  "butterfat  was 
the   Same  as   the  average  for   all   cows  milked  in  tlB-  U.    S.    in  1933. 

***     Figures   in  this   line  are  the  average   for  all  DHIA     cows   on  test  in 
1933. 
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The  figurtFN  in  the  foregoing  talDle  are  "based  on  the  actual  records 
of  a  large  numlDer  of  cow|  on  test  in  dairy  herd- improvement  as?j;?ciations 
in  all  parts  of  the' country  in  1933.   They  represent  what  actually  occurred 
in  these  association  herds,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  feed  prices 
and  feeding  practices. 

Because  of  the  large  numher  of  covers  and  the  wide  rai"ige  of  conditions 
involved  in  this  tabulation,  the  difference  in  level  of  production  between 
the  groups  is  due  to  differences  in  inherent  producing  capacity  of  the^  cows 
in  the  respective  groups,  rather  than  to  any  differences  in  feeding.  The 
data  do  not  reflect  any  economies  that  might  conseivahly  he  made  "by  feeding 
for  higher  or  lower  levels  of  production  within  a  group. 

The  tabulation  shows  that  the  average  feed  cost  per  cow  advanced  with 
each  increase  in  level  of  producing  capacity,  and  that  the  feed  cost  X)f  a 
pound  of  butterfat  decreased  with  each  increase  in  level  of  producing  capacil 
On  the  average  it  cost  $34  a  ye-^r  to  feed  the  cows  in  the  first,  ar  lowest- 
producing,  group,  and  more  than  twice  as  much,  or  an  average  of  $8,";  a  year,  1 
feed  the  cows  in  the  sixth,  or  highest-producing  group.   It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  highest-producing  group  produced  butterfat  at  a  feed  cost 
of  14  cents  a  pound,  whereas,  the  lov/est-producing  group  produced  butterfat  ai 
a  feed  cost  of  34  cents  a  potmd.   In  other  words,  the  higher  the  inherent  pre 
ducing  capacity  nf  the  cow  the  greater  her  efficiency  in  utilizing  feed  for 
production,  purposes. 

Cows  in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  that  had  an  average  pro- 
duction of  164  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  which  is  the  same  as  the  average 
production  far  all  cows  m.ilked  in  the  United  States  last  year,  produced  but- 
terfat at  a  feed  cost  of  25  cents  a  pound.   The  average  dairy  herd-improve- 
ment association  cow  produced  313  "oounds  of  butterfat  at  a  feed  cost  of  17 
cents  a, pound. 

If  a  factory  manager  found  that  one  type  of  machine  v/as  more  efficient 

than  another,  and  that  the  more  efficient  machine  required  only  17  cents  wor1 

of  fuel  to  produce  an  article  as  compared  to  25  cents  worth  required  by  the 

less  efficient  machine,  he  would  probably  discard  the  less  efficient  machine 

and  install  the  one  that  uses  less  fuel  per  unit  of  production.   Such  a  chan^ 

would  mean  a  gain  of  8  cents  additional/on  every  article  produced. 

■  profit 

The  average  dairyman  of  the  United  States  needs  to  follow  the  same  pro 
cedure  as  the  factory  manaj;er.   If  the  machine  he  is  using  required  25  cents 
worth  of  "fuel"  per  pound  of  butterfat  produced,  he  would  find  it  advantageou 
to  install  machines  that  require  only  17  cents  worth  of  fuel  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout  the  United  States  have  made  this 
profitable  change  by  joining  a  dairy  herd- improvement  association.   Thousand? 
more  should  do  it.   Membership  in  a  dairy  herd- improvement  association  would 
not  only  enable  the  dairyman  to  locate  and  discard  the  inefficient  cows,  but 
would  provide  information  which  would  be  helpful  in  breeding  more  efficient 
cows  and  in  feeding  them  in  the  mos1«  economical  may. 

The  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  way  is  the  surest  and  most 
economical  way  to  more  profitable  dairying.  . 
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jEADING  sires  proved   111  AUGUST 


Dam-and-daughter  comparisons  are  given  below  for  the  leading  sire- 
proved  during  August,  in  each  of  three  following  classes:  !Vhen  the  aver- 
age "butterfat  production  of  the  dams  v/as  (1)  over  400  pounds,  (2)  "between 
400  and  300  pounds,    and   (3)  undor  300  pounds. 


Class  1 

Class  2 

Cla.3S  3 

^XjTms  over  400 

Deans  betv;een 

Dams  under  300 

- 

oounds 

400  rind  300  pounds 

■  -pounds 

Leading  sire: 

Breed 

Holstein 

Jersey 

Holstein 

State 

lov/a 

Vermont 

Califor-'-  .a 

Dams    Daughters 

Dams    Daughters 

Dams   Daughters 

506       644 

453        320 

263     524 

459       504 

482       411 

263     374 

Butterfat 

484       752 

397       495 

263     358 

production 

553       581 

413       433 

263     378 

records  of 

625       667 

375       516 

329     512 

d.'uns  and 

477       632 

253        526 

356     461 

daughters, 

543       593 

pounds-T-r 

543       653 
810       841 
986       784 
402       766 
402       642 

-  -  -  ■  -  - 

_48p  .  _.  .  892 

Average 

559       697 

396        450 

290     436 

Increase: 

Poionds 

138 

54 

146 

Percent 

24.6 

13.8 

50.7 
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IMPKOVIIIG  AY2EA&E  PRODUC^DIOIT  0!?  rAlRY  HERDS 
THHOUG-E  3E3aDIHG  IS   CHIEF  05JECTIVE 
0?  ALL  D.E.I  .A.   WORK 

Some   immediate  and  temporary  improvement   in  the  avera/^e 
production   of  a  dairy  herd  can  he  m.ade  hy  calling  out   low-prod\icing 
co'vs  and  some   improvement   in  tlie   efficiency  of   the  herd  can  he  made 
hy  feeding  the  remaining  cows  more   intelligently,    hut  permanent 
iraToroveraent   in  the  avera/^e  producing  capacity  of   dairy  cows  can 
come  only  through  the  use   of  a  hreeding  program  which  eliminates 
•  the  hereditary  factors   that    car.se   low  production  and  substitutes 
the   factoi-s   for  higher  "oroduction.      The   surest  way  to   develop  a  herd 
that  will  have   an   in.heritance   for  a  high  level   of  production  is 
throu."h   the  exclusive  use   of  neritorious  proved  sires.      The   chief 
ohjective   of  all  D.H.I. A.   worlc  should  he   to  provide   information, 
through  testing  and  record-heeping,    which  will  m.ake   it  possible  to 
locate   and  use   outstanding   sires. 


% 


Bull  Associations 

Bull   associo,tions  provide  a  means  whereby  many   dairymen   can 
estaolish  a  long-time,    low-cost  hreeding  program.      Through  membership 
in  such  associa^tions  a  dairyman  maj/  obtain  the   services   of  outstanding 
sires  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  cash.      By  the   systematic  exchange   of 
bulls  every  2  years,    a  member  of  a  bull  association  may  carry  on  a 
hreeciing  program  for  a  period  of   several  yoars  with  only  one  investment 
for  a  herd  sire.      Such  associations  enable  the  owners  of   small  herds  as 
well  as  owners  of  large  herds  to  follow  a  sound,   progressive  breeding 
progmm .      Bu.ll  associations   should  exist    in  every  dairy   section  of   the 
United  States.      On  Janiiary  1,    1934  there  were   only  351  bull  associations 
in  P,ctive   operation.      MAITY  MORE  BULL  ASSOCIATIOIIS  HEED  TO  BE  ORGAITIZED. 
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Bull  Association  Catechism 

Complete   details  on  the   organization  and  operation  of 
bull  associations  are   f-^iven  in  B.D.I.M.   530,    "Bull  Association 
Catechism."     A  copy   of   this  publication  should  he    in  the  hands 
of  every  dairy  herd-improvement  a^ssociation  member.      Copies  may 
be   obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,    U.S.   Department 
of  Agriculture,   Washington,    D.C 


Scrub-Sire  Trial 

Many  extension  iTorkers  and  cow  testers  have  held  scrub- 
siro   trials   to   "pep  up"   annual  meetings   of   dairy  herd- improvement 
associations.      Such  a   trial  is  not   only  entertaining,   but   it 
drives  home   the   importance   of  good  sires. 

An   "Outline  for  Conducting  a  Scrub- Sire  Trial"  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,   U.    S.    Department   of 
Agriculture,   Washington,    D.C. 


220  Proved  Sires 

During  the   first   9  months   of   1934,    220   sires  were  proved  in 
dairy  herd- improvement   associa^tions  by   comparing  the   lactation 
records   of   1,737   of   the   daughters  with  the   lactation  records   of 
their   drms.      Iowa,    with  50  proved  sires,    leads  the   list   in  total 
number   of   sires  proved.     New  lork  is   second  with  47     proved  sires. 
A  detailed  statement   of  the  results   of  proved-sire  v7ork  during  the 
first   9  months   of   the  year  is  given  on  the  following  page. 


HOW  J'lAlTY  SIEES  GAlJ  BE  PROVED  AIMJALLY  IN  A 
D.H.I. A? 


Jam.es  C.  Hoyt,  tester  of  the  Tazewell  Coionty  #2  D.H.I. A.  of 
Illinois  has  reported  data  to  prove  nine  sires  in  -his  association 
during  the   first   9  months   of  1934, 
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LIVING  FROV.ED  SIRE3 

Living  dairy  sires  are  being  proved  in  dairy  herd-iimDrovement 
associations  in  the  United  Str),tes  at  the  rate  of  approximately  5  each 
week.   Nearly  half  of  the  proved  sires  whose  records  are  tabulated  by'  the  ■ 
Division  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Investigations  are  in  active  service 
at  the  time  they  are  proved.  A  stU'i;'/  of  the  records  reveals  that  h2,h 
percent  of  the  69H  sirep  proved  with  lactation  records  were  still  living 
at  the  time  they  were   praved,  and  only  17.9  percent  of  the  2,6hO  sires 
proved  v/ith  12-month  records  were  living  when  proved.   IWiile  this  differ- 
ence in  percentage  of  living-  sires  is  due,  largely,  to  the  type  of  record, 
it  is  also  due  to  the  method  in  v.'hich  the  records  were  handled.   Lactation 
records  lend  themselven  to  early  reporting  and  more  rapid  handling  and 
tabulation. 


PROVED- SI  HE  RECORDS   SZTIM-TED  FROiV'PTLY 

A  provcd-sire  record,  to.,  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  dairy  industry, 
must  be  available  early  in  the  life  of  the  sire.  As  soon  as  5  dam-and- 
daughter  comparisons  are  available  for  a  sire  the  tester  should  record  the 
data  on  a  sire-record  blank,  Perm  SDi:/i'622,  and  mail  it  to  the  State  da.iry 
specialist  who  in  turn  for\'7ards  it  to  Washington,  D.  0, ,  for  tabulation. 
Special  effort  is  being  ma.dc  to  tabulate  proved- sire  records  and  return  them 
to  the  States  promptly.   Completely  tabulated  proved-sire  records  are 
frequently  mailed  the  same  day  the  dam- and- daughter  records  are  received. 
Usually  they-'arc  returned  within  ^   or  G   days.   Seldom  do  the  records  remain 
in  Washington  more  than  a  week.  Thus  a  tabulated  Droved-sire  record  can  be 
returned  to  the  dairyman  within  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  data  leave  the  farm. 
Prompt  mailing  is  necessary  if  delay  is  to  be  avoided. 

A  great  nnjuber  of  the  sire-record  blanks  received  for  tabulation 
are  not  completely  filled  out.   These  blanks  must  be   retiorned  to  the  State 
for  additional  information,  therehy  delaying  the  tabulation.   Testers 
should  fill  out  the  sire-record  blank  in  detail. 
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BE3T  TYPE  0?  LACTATION  afiCORD 


What  t-TDe  of  1 
In  the  3 65- day  Ir.ctr.t 
bost?  These  querstion 
covjitry,  Sf^VPTf'j,!  Stf^ 
In  coopP!r'\tion  '.vith  t 
the  Division  of  Dairy 
into  thp  subject  in  g 
c:re.'it  imoortance  to  t 
would  appreciate- rece 
various  States. 


actation  record  is  "best  suited  for  proving  dairy  sires? 
ion  record  no'7  being  used  in  proving  dairy  sires  the 
s  have  long'  b^'^n  before  the  dR.iry  leaders  of  the 
tes  iiave  -nao.e  exhaustive  studies  on  '  t./a^e  of  record', 
he  Dairy  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Herd  Iraproveraent  Investigations  is  delving  further 
earch  for  additional  information*  As  the  matter  is  of 
he  proved-sire  program,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
iving  reports  of  studies  made  on  the  sub j. 9 at-  in  the 


TgHD  Al-TD  ASSOOIATIQH  SUMI/ARISS 

The  time  required  to  tabulate  and  summarize  herd  and  association 
reports  is  being  reduced.  Few  association  reports  remain  in  Washington 
longer  tlian  '^  or  S   ^Teeks.   It  is  hoped  that  reports  may  soon  be  tabulated 
within  3  01*  possibly  H   weeks.   The  States  can  assist  materially  in  the 
realization  of  this  goal  "oy   promptly  sv.bm.it ting  com'plete  association  reports. 
Frequently  records  for  only  a  few  herds  in  an  association  are  reported  or 
accounted  for,  necessita.ting  inquiry  as  to  the  v/hereabouts  of  the  missing 
i'ecords.  '  All  this  takes  time  and  delays  sumrnariza.tion. 

Associ.-ition  reports  should  include  the  records  of  all  the  herds 
ending  their  testing  year  during  tlie  Ci'lendar  year.   If  complete  reports 
are  sent  in  the  summarised  records  can  be  returned  to  the  States  promptly. 
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INCREASED  I}TTER5ST   HI  D.H.I. A.    WGHK 

States   in  every  section  of   the   country  are   reporting  increased 
interest   i'n  dairy  herd- iraproveraent   association  '/7ork.     Ile'v  associations  a.re 
being  organized  and  r;:eraber;.hip  in  old  associations   is   increasing. 

These   encour.ging  reports  are  substantiated  by  citi  increase   in  the 
quantity  of   saprjliec  being  requested  by  Sta.te   dairy  specialists  for  use 
in  dairy  herd-improvement   ,as|50cia,tion  work  during  tht;   calenda„r  year  1935* 
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^STII.gTING  TH5  TITSIGKTS  OF  DAIHY  GO^jj^jVERSiTY  Of  ILLINOIS 

A  dairy  herd-improvement  association  record,  in  order  to  "be 
complete,  must  include  the  weight  of  the  cow  at  the  "beginning  of  the 
testing  year.   Uniially  the  tester  and  nerd  owner  will  estimate  this 
figure.   While  data  ohtaincd  in  this  manner  do  give  some  indication 
as  to  the  relative  weights  of  cows  on  test,  the  estimates  arc  frequently 
so  inaccurate  they  have  little  value.   Actual  weights  of  dairy  cows  are 
usually  difficult  to  ohtain  as  relatively  few  dairy  farms  arc  equipped 
with  stoc^  scales. 

Testers  and  members  of  dairy  herd-improvement  associations  can 
obtain  reliable  estimates  of  the  weights  of  individual  dairy  cows  by  a 
simple  method  of  measuring  the  heart-girth.   The  principle  involved  in 
this  method  of  estimating  weights  is  tha,t  the  heart-girth  of  a  cow  varies 
in  proportion  to  her  woight.   Dairymen  in  Denmark  iia.vc  long  used  the 
heart-girth  measurement  for  estimating  the  weights  of  their  dairy  cows. 
For  a  great  many  years  this  method  has  also  been  followed  in  America, 
using,  for  the  most  part,  data  compiled  in  Denmark.   However,  the  Danish 
data  have  a  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  weight  of  America.n  dairy  cattle 
as  much  as  90  pounds.   This  is  duo,  largely,  to  the  difference  in  confor- 
mation of  Danish  and  American  cattle. 

In  order  to  havo  data  aT)-Dlicablc  to  American  dairy  cattle  a  study 
Was  made  of  1,7^^1  "cts  of  actual  weights  and  heart-girth  measurements  of 
registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle  varying  in  age,  size,  and  condition. 
The  data  v/erc  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  Sxpcriraont  Station, 
Bcltsville,  Maryland.  From  this  stud^'  the  table  on  the  following  page  was 
calculated  to  show  estimated  v/eights  of  dairy  cows  with  heart-girth 
measurements  varying  from  5^  to  92  inches.  While  these  data  arc  based  on 
measurements  of  Kolstoin  and  Jersey  cattle  they  can  be  used  with  equal 
satisf a.ction  to  estimate  weights  of  cows  of  other  dairy  breeds.   By  using 
any  accurate  tape-measure  and  those  data  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  weights  of  individual  dairy  cows.   The  measuring 
tape  should  bo  placed  aroixnd  the  animal  directly  back  of  the  front  legs.  A 
cow  with  a  heart-girth  measurement  of  ^9  inches  should  have,  according  to 
the  following  table,  an  actual  vveight  of  approximately  9^7  pounds  and  a  cow 
v^ith  a  heart-girth  measurement  of  75  inches,  an  actual  v/cight  of  approx- 
imately 1,197  pounds. 


Heart -^irth 

Weight 

Heart-^irth 

Weight 

Heart-ffirth 

Weight 

Inches 

Pounds 

Inches 

Fo^onds 

Inches 

Pounds 

50 

39^ 

6U 

766 

78 

1,331 

50h 

kok 

Ghh 

723 

784 

1.35^ 

51 

klk 

65 

800 

79 

1,377 

51* 

k2h 

654 

gl7 

794 

i,Uoo 

52 

1+3^ 

66 

835 

80 

1,^23 

kk^ 

664 

853 

8o4- 

i,i|U6 

53 

i+56 

67 

871 

81 

1,^69 

531 

U67 

674 

889 

81* 

1,^92 

5U 

U7S 

fig 

908 

82 

1,515 

5^* 

U89 

68-^ 

927 

824 

1,538 

55 

501 

69' 

9^7 

83 

1,561 

554 

513 

694 

9^7 

834 

i,58U 

56 

526 

70 

987 

Sk 

1,607 

56^: 

539 

704 

1,007 

gU4 

1.630 

57 

552 

71 

1,027 

85 

1,653 

57i 

565 

714 

1,0US 

854 

1,676 

5S 

579 

72 

1,063 

86 

1,699 

5S| 

593 

724 

1,090 

864 

1,722 

59 

607 

73. 

1,111 

^7. 

1,7^5 

594 

^22 

734 

1,132 

874 

1.768 

•   6o 

637 

7^ 

1,153 

88 

1,791 

.604 

652 

7J+4 

1.175 

884 

l,giU 

6i 

6^S 

75 

1,197 

89 

1,837 

6i4 

Gsk 

754 

1,219 

894 

1,860 

62 

700 

76 

l,2Ul 

90 

1,883 

62* 

716 

764 

1,263 

904 

1.906 

63^ 

73^ 

77^ 

1,285 

91 

1,929 

63^-     ■ 

7U9 

774 

1,308 

91^ 

.1,952 

92 


1,975 
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DAISY  HERB-II^EOVEIvIEKT  ASSOGIATIOUS 
IN  THS  UNITED  STATES 
ACTIVE  JM'JAiCr  1,    1935 

(a?,  reported  "by  State  dairy  extension  specialists) 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  dairy  herd-iraproyemont 
association  work  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  niimber  of  associations 
and  in  the  nur.her  of  cows  on  test. 

Sight  hundred  and  nine  dairy  herd-improvement  associations 
were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1935*  ^i^^ 
36^, ?1S  cows  on  test.  This  was  an  increase  of  16,  or  2  percent 
in  the  nixmher  of  associations  and  an  increase  of  3S,3S1  or  10»5 
percent  in  the  number  of  cows  on  test  as  compared  to  the  number 
on  January  1,  193^»  V7hen  there  were  793  associations  with  325*337 
cows  on  tost.  Dairy  specialists  in  every  section  of  the  country 
report  increased  interest  in  association  work. 

Although  onlj'-  8  States  gained  in  numhor  of  associations, 
19  gained  in  nurahar  of  herds  on  test. 

Data  on  the  status  of  dairy  herd- improvement  association 
work  are  given  on  the  following  pages. 
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DAIRY  HEED-IMPROlfElvffiNT  ASSOCIATlOITS  IH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ACTIVE  JANUARY  1,    1935 


i 


N^jmber 

Fomber 

Number 

Avera^ 

le  per 

Total  dairy 

Percentage  of 

State 

of 

of 

of 

association 

cows  in  1/ 

all  dairy  cow 

associations 

herds 

cows 

Herds 

Cows 

U.    S. 

in  D.H.I.A.'S 

Alabaiia 

1 

15 

.1.33^ 

15.0 

1.33^ 

UlU.OOO 
l!4,000 

.3 

Arizona 

2 

28 

■  x.oHo 

lU.O 

520 

2.1+ 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U63 , 000 

0 

California 

52 

991 

61,813 

19.0 

1,139 

631,000 

9.8 

Colorado 

11 

65 

2,012 

5.9 

1B3 

26U,000 

.8 

Connecticut 

8 

203 

5.287 

25. U 

661 

115.000 

1+.6 

Delaware 

1 

19 

1+27 

19.0 

U27 

36,000 

1.2 

Elorida 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103,000 

0 

Georgia 

1 

9 

3kk 

9.0 

3UU 

382.000 

.1 

Idaho 

k 

75 

1,260 

18.8 

315 

196,000 

.6 

Illinois 

57 

1,087 

21,103 

19.1 

370 

1,178,000 

1.8 

Indiana 

33 

593 

10,839 

18.0 

323 

795,000 

1.1+ 

Iowa 

52 

1,066 

18.991 

20.5 

365 

1,51+5.000 

1.2 

Kansas 

13 

162 

3,31^ 

12.5 

255 

855.000 

.1+ 

Kentucky 

6 

106 

2,3U0 

17.7 

390 

55i+,ooo 

.1+ 

Lo^oisiana 

U 

62 

1.991 

15.5 

U98 

297,000 

.7 

Maryland 

10 

1H7 

U,  1U2 

IU.7 

UlV 

192,000 

2.2 

Maine 

3 

62 

995 

20.7 

332 

11+7,000 

.7 

Massachusetts 

11 

25U 

6,U20 

2^.1 

58U 

136,000 

^.7 

Michigan 

U6 

7^7 

11.369 

16.2 

2U7 

893 ,  000 

1.3 

Minnesota 

30 

U92 

9,331 

16.1+ 

331 

1,731+.  000 

.5 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

558,000 

0 

Missouri 

19 

165 

1|,U96 

S.7 

237 

922,000 

.5 

Montana 

k 

27 

81^9 

6.8 

212 

19l+,000 

.1+ 

Nebraslca 

Ik 

201 

3,560 

lU.U 

25 1+ 

712,000 

.5 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,000 

0 

New  Hampshire 

9 

220 

^.7S5 

2U.U 

532 

82,000 

5.S 

New  Jersey 

IS 

332 

9.70U 

18. U 

539 

133.000 

7.3 

ilew  Mexico 

1 

1 

225 

1.0 

225 

65,000 

.3 

New  York 

81 

1.735 

U0,528 

21. U 

500 

1.359.000 

3.0 

North  Carolina 

6 

81 

2.936 

13.5 

kS3 

31+3,000 

.9 

North  Dakota 

k 

3U 

8)47 

8.5 

212 

596,000 

.1 

Ohio 

27 

53^ 

8,350 

19.8 

309 

985,000 

.8 

Oklahoma 

12 

106 

2,521 

8.8 

210 

733,000 

.3 

Oregon 

9 

229 

6,020 

25. U 

669 

270,000 

2.2 

Pennsylvania 

Sk 

1,603 

3O.S6I+ 

19.1 

367 

931,000 

3.3 

Rhode  Island 

3 

66 

I.8U5 

22.0 

615 

21,000 

8.S 

South  Carolina 

1 

12 

)+25 

12.0 

U25 

156.000 

•3     / 

South  Dakota 

I 

32 

820 

10,7 

273 

537,000 

.1 

Tennessee 

U3 

919 

10.8 

230 

521,000 

.2 

Texas 

3 

50 

905 
U65 

16.7 

302 

1,388,000 

.1        , 

Utah 

1 

32 

32.0 

U65 

lOl+.OOO 

.1+ 

Vermont 

27 

575 

12,9UU 

21.3 

U79 

276,000 

^.7 

Virginia 

23 

337 

11.55^ 

li+.7 

502 

398,000 

2.9       J 

1.7       i 

Washington 

10 

ISU 

5.^3 

18. U 

5U6 

32l+,000 

West  Virginia 

6 

55 

1.073 

9.2 

179 

239,000 

.1+ 

WisGOHsin 

.9U 

2.726 

^7.571 

29.0 

506 

2,12l+,000 

2.2 

Wyoming 

1 

10 

197 

10.0 

197 

61+.  000 

.3 

Total 

809 

15.573 

3  61+,  218 

25,100,000 

Average 

19.2 

1+50 

1.45 

I7'  Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


mm  OF  THE  TM  HIGH  STATES  IN  DAIET  HBKD-IMPBOVElffiiTT 

ASSOCIATION  WOHK 

(January  1,    193IJ.  -  January  1,    I935) 


liargest  mmiber  of 
associations 


1.  Pennsylvania 

2.  Wiaconsin),  . 

3.  New  York  ) 
h»   Iowa 

5»  California),. 
5.  Illinois  )^^® 
?•  Michigan 
8.  Minnesota 
9«  Indiana) 
10.  Ohio   )*i® 


1.  Wisconsin 

2.  Pennsylvania 

3.  New  York 
U.  Illinois 

5.  California) 
^.  Iowa      ) 
7»  Michigan 
8.  Indiana 
9»  Minnesota 

10.  Ohio   ) 

11.  Vermont)*^® 


tie 


Largest  numDer  of 
eows  in  associations 


1.  California 

2,  New  York 
3»  Wisconsin 

U.  Pennsylvania 
5*  Iowa 

6.  Illinois 

7.  Michigan  - 

8.  Virginia 
9«  VeiTaont 

10.  Minnesota 


1215 

1.  California 

2.  Wisconsin 

3.  New  York 

k,   Pennsylvania 
5*  Illinois 
6.  Iowa 
7*  Vermont 

8.  Virginia 

9,  Michigan 
10»  Indiana 


RELATIVE  POGITIONS  OF  THE  TEN  HIGH  STATES  IN  TOTAL 
NIB.1BER  OP  MEMBERS  OP  DAIRY  HERD-ILIPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

(January  1,  1933  -  January  1,  1935) 


Nunher 

Number 

Nunbei 

State 

of 

state 

of 

State 

of 

menhers 

members 

mernbei 

1933 

133  U 

1935 

1: 

Wi.sconsin 

I.6I13 

1. 

Wisconsin 

l,U66 

1.   Wisconsin 

2.726 

2. 

Pennsylvania 

1.591 

2. 

Pennsylvania 

1.^55 

2,  New  York 

1.733 

3. 

New  York 

1,360 

3. 

New  York 

1,313 

3,  Pennsylvania 

4.  Illinois 

1,60^ 

4. 

Iowa 

l,lU3 

k. 

I  ov/a 

1,078 

1,0?  1: 

5. 

California 

1,073 

5. 

California 

99U 

5.    Iowa 

l.Obc 

h. 

Illinois 

1,007 

6. 

Illinois 

971 

6.    California 

991 
7^7 

7. 

Michigan 

9U5 

7. 

Michigan 

812 

7.  Michigan 

8. 

Ohio 

70U 

8. 

Indiana 

557 

8.    Indiana 

59; 
53^ 
U92 

9. 

Minnesota 

67U 

9. 

Minnesota 

5U6 

9.    Ohio 

0. 

Indiana 

56U 

10. 

Ohio 

51U 

10.  Minnesota 

I 
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RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF   THE  TSII  HIGH  STATES   IN  PERCENTAGE 
OF  ALL  COWS  ON  TEST   IN  DAIRY  I-rSRD-II,CPROVEJ/IENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

(Jamiary  1,    1333    -   Jan^oary  1,    1935) 


Percentage 

Pe 

rcentnge 

P 

ercentage 

Stato        of 

cows 

state 

of  cows 

St 

ate 

of  cows 

on 

test 

on  test 

on  test 

19J1 

193^ 

Ijm 

1. 

California 

9.5 

1. 

Rhode  Island 

10.3 

1. 

California 

9.8 

c» 

New  Jersey 

7.0 

2. 

California 

9.^ 

Rliode  Island 

d  .S 

3. 

Rhode  Island 

6.U 

3. 

New  Jersey 

7.2 

3. 

New  Jersey 

7.3 

New  Hampshire 

5.^ 

K 

New  Hampshire 

5.S 

U. 

New  Hampshire 

5.S 

J  • 

Massachusetts 

5.0 

5. 

Massachusetts 

U.5 

5. 

Massachusetts 

o. 

Vermont 

3.^ 

6. 

Vermont 

3»7 

6. 

Vermont 

/. 

Pennsylvania 

3.2) 

7. 

Pennsylvania 

3.0 

7. 

Connecticut 

U.h 

8. 

Virginia 

3.2)^1^ 

8. 

Virginia 

2.3 

S. 

Pennsylvania 

3-3 

i). 

Oregon 

2.5 

9. 

Arizona 

2.2),. 

9. 

Ne'v  York 

3.0 

lu. 

New  York 

2.3),. 

10. 

Hew  York 

2^2)tie 

10. 

Virginia 

2.9 

11. 

Washington 

2.3)*^® 

TESTING  CIRCLES.:  ACTIVE  JANUARY  1,    1935 


Sta  +  P 

Number  of 
circles 

Numher  of 
herds 

Number  of 
cows 

Average  per 

circle 

Herds 

Cov7s 

Arizona 
*Calif ornia 

1 
1 

22 

5 

l,i|20 

r.9 

22.0 
5.0 

1,^20 

69 

Idaho 
^Massachusetts 

1 

1 

30 
10 

310 

30.0 
10.0 

X  325 

no 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Hew  Jersey  '■ 

Ohio 

1 
•  3 

3   . 

2 

37 
73 
71 
16 

315 
900 

1,230 
160 

37.0 
2^.3 

23.7 

8.0 

315 

^^rmcylvania 
Texas 

2 
1 

109 

2  ^ 

1.509 

?0 

5^.5 
2.0 

■20 

^^^.^^hington 

12 

587 

5,801 

^.9 

kS3 

Total 
Average 

28 

962 

12,059 

3U.ll 

m 

'Uail   tf^ctinp- 


■  G- 


Mf! 


^-1 

•J 


o 


AJ 


\5 


.73 


H 

<^ 
«-^  ■ 
'O 
O 
CO 

^^ 
n 


b 

M 
I 


O 


fcuJ 

g  • 

•H  1-1 

0)  t>s 

r-i  ^ 

^  O 
f-3 


-p    trj 
O  '^ 

r-H    Oj' 

o   O^ 

O    r-H 
CD 

CD    'H 

fij 

-p 

.H     U 

ci 

C^  Pi 
•H  O 
TCi    rH 

rH  O 
O 

fl    !>. 

•H  ^ 
nd      (0 

eg 
o 


i 


I 

O.  ,    O    Lf   i-H 


&0    I     Li^  O    OJ 

CVJ  I    O  ^- 

'l^-i    OJ  O  <r) 

r-i 

VO    I    to  ,H    to 

CV    i     O  OJ 

Lo  !  ir.  oi  ^ 

r\j  I  O  OJ 


<:\j  I  LO.       ai 


0..J  I  r^  r^  rH 

.\J   1    rH  K> 


OJ 


o 


.H  OJ 


^-'~^ 


OJ 


ro  I  r —  rH  o'^ 

,H  rH 


I.O.  LC^  f-^ 


^O 


IT', 


K 


C\J 
rH 


o 

rH 


CP. 
O 


-^0 

O 


O  f-i  r— 

tH    rH  ^ 
r^.  W    tl'^ 


rH 


. —  ai  cd 


I —  r<^  c\J 

OJ    11"^  \.C\ 


<.o  o  o 

OJ  vc  u:) 


cr.  c  J  ro 

C\J   to  VD 
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GROWTH  OF  DAIRY  HERD- IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  WORK 
IN. THE  UNITED  STATES 

(1906  -  1935  Inclusive) 


Ave.  "b'  fat.  prod. 

Year 

No.  of 

No.  of  cows 

of  cows  on  test 

ass'ns , 

on  test 

(pounds) 

1906 

1 

1907 

k 

I9O8 

■     6 

1909 

.25 

1910 

Uo 

1911 

Gk 

1912 

82 

1913 

100 

I91U 

163 

1915 

211 

1916 

3U6 

1917 

^59 

191s 

353 

1919 

385 

1920 

■   l46g 

1921 

■  452 

1922 

513 

1923 

627 

2/l92ii 

1925 

732 

1926 

777 

•1927 

S3  7 

1928 

9^7 

•  1929 

1,090 

1930 

1,1^3 

1931 

1,112 

1932 

1.0Q5 

1933 

881 

193^ 

793 

1935- 

809 

239 

1,606 

■3,921 

11,686 
25,000  1/ 

Ho, 000  1/ 
143,000  1/ 
U7.150 
73,280 
i05,526 

150,677 
216,831 

172,51s 
167,313 

203,)+72 

193,928 
215.321 
277,010 

307,073 
327.653  ■ 

362,01)4 
klk,  891 
U65,goi4 
507,5^9 

510, 71H 
U27,oUU 
35s, 501 

325. S37 
36U,218 


215 

220 


2U7 


28U 

289 

293 
296 
298 
303 

306 
310 
313 


1/  Estimated, 

2/   Date   for  collecting  'data  changed  in  I92U  from  July  1  to  January   1 


......  ....I 


NUMBER  OF  HERDS  ON  TEST  JANUARY  1,  1^3  U,  COMPARED  TO 
THE  NUMBER  ON  TEST  JANUARY  1,  193 5,  EY  STATES 


Herds  on  test 

Increase   (+) 

Herds  on 

Te?:t 

Jan. 1,1935  in 
percentage  of 

or  decrease   (- 

in  nijmb'^r  of 

■) 

State 

J.in.l,    193  U 

Jan* 1,1935 

herds   on  tost 

herds   on  test 

Jan.    1.    193 1+ 

Georgia 

0 

9 

+         9 

Connecticut 

US 

203 

U22.9 

+     155 

Wisconsin 

1,1+66 

2.726 

IS5.9   ■ 

+1,260 

West  Virginia 

Ui 

55 

I3U.I 

+      ih 

South  Carolina 

9 

12 

133.3 

+         ^ 

New  York 

1,313 

1,735 

132.1 

+     422 

Idaho 

57 

75 

131.6 

+       18 

Washington 

\h\ 

isu 

127.8 

+       UO 

Vermont 

kjG 

575 

120.8 

+       99 

Texas 

H2 

50 

119.0 

+         8 

Delaware 

16 

19 

118.8 

+       3 

North  Dakota 

29 

3^ 

117*2 

+       S 

Illinois 

971 

1.087 

111.9 

+     lib 

Pennsylvania 

l,U55 

1,603 

110.2 

+     II4S 

Arizona 

26 

2S 

107.7 

+         2 

Indiana 

557 

593 

106.5 

+       ^6 

New  Jersey 

3  IS 

332 

lOk.k 

+       lU 

Ohio 

5ii+ 

53  U 

103.9 

+       20 

New  Hampshire 

215 

220 

102.3 

+         5 

Nebraska 

201 

201 

100.0 

0 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

100.0 

0 

Virginia 

337 

337 

100.0 

0 

California 

99^ 

991 

99.7 

-  3 

Iowa 

1.07s 

1,066 

9S-9 

-12 

Ma  s  s  ac  hus  e  1 1  s 

257 

25U 

98.8 

-  3 

North  Carolina 

82 

81 

98.8 

-  1 

Maine 

61+ 

62 

96.9 

0 

—     c 

Rhode  Island 

69 

66 

95.7 

-  3 

Oregon 

2^3 

229 

9U.2 

-lU 

Michigan 

812 

7^7 

92.0 

-6^ 

Wyoming 

11 

10 

90.9 

-  1 

Minnesota 

5I+6 

U92 

90,1 

-5U 

South  Dakota 

36 

32 

88.9 

-  U 

Utah 

37 

32 

86.5 

-  5 

Maryland 

172 

1U7 

85. 5 

-25 

Kentucky 

125 

106 

Sk.S 

-19 

Alabama 

IS 

15 

S3 '3 

_  "^ 

Montana 

33 

27 

81.8 

_  i 

Colorado 

SO 

65 

81.2 

-15. 

Louisiana 

78 

62 

79.5 

-lb 

Missouri 

226 

165 

73.0 

-61 

Kansas 

226 

162 

71.7 

-6U 

Tennessee 

66 

h3 

65.2 

-23 

Oklahoma 

190 

106 

55. H 

-8"1+ 

Mississippi 

15 

0 

-15 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

— 

- 

Florida 

0 

0 

_ 

— 

Nevada 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Total 

13.69U 

15,573 

+  1,879 

Average 

113.7 

OFFICIALS  IN  CHA.RGS  OF  DAISY  HEflD,-imomfMT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  STATES 

t^Z^;t p'!*^^"^'.^^*-  S^^^i^^'  C^ll^^^  of  Agri.,  Auburn, 

Ip^^S ^C-^-^o-e  E^t.  service.  College  of  Agri.,  Tuc.on. 

CALIFORNIA ^.0. Jacobson,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agri. .Fayetteville. 

COlSo   ^f-^^""^^^'  y-^-   service,  Colle.^e  of  Agri.,  Berkele,^. 

^. A. Smith,  c/o  State  Dairy  Conniissioner,  Fort  Collins. 

SS^^**'*^*^'-^''"^'  S^t-  service.  Connecticut  Agri.  Colloge,  Storrs. 

FLORIDA  T.A.Baker,  Ext.  Service,  School  of  Agri . ,  Newark. 

GEORGIA ■p*^*^^°^'^"'  ^^^*  Division,  College  of  Agri..  Gainesville. 

IDAjjO   F.W. Fitch,  Ext.  Division,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri..  Athens. 

D.L, Fourt,  State  House,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS.      f  c  -m  J 

INDIANA   ^. S.Rhode,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agri.,  Urbana. 

lQ^J^^        G.A. Williams,  Dept.  of  Agri.  E:;t.,  School  of.igri.,  Lafayette. 

KMSAZ Floyd^  Johnston,  Agri.  Ext.,  Iowa  State  Ccllcje  of  Agri.,  Ames. 

KENTTJOFY J'W.Linn,  Ext.  Division,  Kansas  State  Colle.'^e  of  Agri,,  Manhattan. 

'^ G^o.M.  Harris,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agri.,  Lexington. 

MAINE  ^^"^ S.W.Neasham,  Ext.  Department,  A.  &  M.  College,  Baton  Rouge. 

MAEYLANT) R.F.Talbot,  Ext.  Service,    College  of  Agri,,  Orono. 

ias3AmTqi;^r;;:**:^'t-S°''°''^'''  ^''^'   service,  College  of  Agri.,  College  Park. 
MICKIGAW  "  ^'^  ^  ^  ^^^®^*'  ^^**  Service,  Massachusetts  Agri.  College,  Amherst. 

A.C.Baltzer,  Ext.  Service,   Michigan  State  College  of  Agri.  ,S.Lansin, 

Ml"'c>T^J^^; Ramer  Leighton,  Agri. Ext.,  College  of  Agri  ., University  Farm,  St. Paul. 

MIS-OTTRT   ^""^*^*^^^^^^^*  Ext.  'Service,  State  College. 

MON^AWA  M.J.Regan,  Agri  .Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agri. ,  Col^jmbia. 

^^EBstoy^ J.O.Tretsven,  Ext.  Service,  Montana  State  College  of  Agri.,  Bozeman. 

^^ E.C.Scheidenhelra,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agri.,  Lincoln. 

mJ^^'';. V.E.Scott,  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agri.,  Reno. 

xm  ^^'^'^^-^••^•^' 'Eastman,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agri.,  Durham. 

'^W  M^    S.A.Gauntt,  Division  of  Ext.,  State  College  of  Agri.,  New  Brunswick 

W  Y E.E.Anderson,  Ext.  Service,  N.M.  College  of  Agri.,  State  College. 

'^^ W.T.Crandall,  Ext.  Service,  N.Y.  State  College  of  Agri.,  Ithaca. 

RTH  CAROLINA. J. A. Arey,  Ext.  Service,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri., 
lj(^r,rn.  State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Qj^™  DAKOTA.,  .E.J. Haslerud,  Agri.  Ext.,  North  Dalcota  Agri .  College,  Fargo. 

r^„      Ivan  McEellip,  Agri.  Ext.  Work,  College  of  Agri.,  Columbus. 

OR^^^^^ J.W.Boehr,  Ext.  Service,  Oklahoma  A.  &   M.  College,  Stillwater. 

pjT^*^^^ R.W. Morse,  Ext.  Service,  Oregon  Agri.  College,  Corvallis. 

NNSYLVANIA...C,R.GearlTart,  Agri.  Ext.,  School  of  Agri.,  State  College. 
j^„  I  .O.Sidelmann,  Agri,  Ext.,  School  of  Agri.,  State  College. 

^■HJDE  ISLAND... J. E.Ladd,  Ext.  Service,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 
30T    '^^^^^^'-^-O'CCushman,  Ext.  Service,  Clemson  Agri.  College,  Clerason  College.  _ 
^.r^T^^  DAKOTA... G. He eb ink,  Ext.  Division,  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri. Jrookin^ 

_^;h.iTiiEs2EE C.A.Hutton,  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agri.,  Knoxville. 

-y'M-^ J.L.Thomas,  Ext.  Service,  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  College  Station. 

-■^ Wm.  Peterson,  Director  ox  Ext.,  Agri.  College  of  Jtaii,  Logan. 

^^;^^iriONT E.H.Loveland,  Ext.  Service,  College  of  Agri.,  Burlington. 

,^^^^GIliiA R.W.Dickson,  Ext.  Division,  Va.  A.  &   M.  College,  Blacksburg.       ( 

^;'^-^HlNGTON O.J.Hill,  Ext.  Division,  State  College  of  Agri.,  Pullman. 

^-•'^T  VIRGINIA.. H.O.Henderson,  Dept.  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  College  of  Agri, ,Morgantjmi 

'iTr'-V'^^''^'^^'^^ A.J.Cra.mer,  Agri.  Ext.  Service,  College,  of  Agri.,  Madison. 

'^"^"^^''^ •T^'R.lleale,  Agri.  Ext.,  College  of  Agri.,  Laramie.  »j 


■m^mL-^^^ 


'jrV^ 


DAIRY   HERD    VF"^^  ASSOCIATIONS/ 


TEST  THE  COWS 


i_j^ 


PROVE  THE  BULLS 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  -  UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Assjocjiaii^r^gi^ter 

COOPERATIVE  DAIRY  BULL  ASSOCIATIONS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATE'S --^..r^/?^ 
ACTIVE  JAMJARY  1,    1935 

(as  reported  "by  State   dairy  extension   specialists) 

Th-ree  hundred  cooperative   dairy  "bull  associations  were   in  operation 
January  1,    1935  as  compared  to  351  associations  active  January  1,    1934. 
The  associations  now  active  have  a  total  iiieiii"be r ship   of  4,966   dairymen 
o\7ning  cooperatively  1,259   registered  dairy  bulls. 

Six  States  had  more   cooperative   dairy  hull  associations   in  oper- 
ation on  January  1,    1935  than  a  year  earlier.     Eleven  States  had  the    same 
numher  of  associations  as  a  year  earlier,    and  seven  States  had  fewer 
a.ssociations.     New  York  showed  the   greatest   gain  in  num'ber  of  "bull  assoc- 
iations,   increasing  the  number  from  6   to   18   during  the   year. 

The  Influence   of  a  Sire  Lives 

Pew  dairymen  would  purchase  a  new  model   automobile  until  after   it 
had  been  put   through  grueling  road  tests  by  the   manufacturer,   yet  many 
dairymen  pla.ce  bulls  on  which  they  have  very  little   information  at   the 
head  of   their  herds. 

When  the   ovmer   of  a  poor   car  "junks"    it,    the   car   is  gone  and  gone 
completely.     Not    so  with  a  poor   dairy  bull   that   is   discarded.      The   influence 
of  a  dairy  bull,    either  good  or  bad,    lives   on  for   several  generations.      The 
influence   of  a  poor  bull  may  remain  to  harrass  and  lose  money  for   the   dair.r- 
men-.and  the   dairy  industry  for  many  years. 

The   cooperative  bull   associations   enable •  dairymen,    especially  those 
with  small  "nerds,    to  use   tested  bulls.     By  the    systematic  exchange   of  bulls 
every  two  years;    bull  association  members,    with  only  one   investment,    are 
able   to  use  "Dulls  which  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to   increase   the 
productive   capacity  of   the   daughters  over   their   dams. 


A  cooporc.tivu   bul.1    association  will   appor.,1    to   drlry^r.cn  who   wpnt   to 
\dopt   a  low-cost,    long-time,    herd-irhpfovGmcnt  prot,:ran  by  using  tested  bulls. 
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SOl^  OF  PROVED  BULLS 


The  use  of  a  meritorious  proved  sire  in  the  surest  and  "best 
way  to  Improve  the  dain^  herd  through  breeding,.  Unfort^jinately  there 
are  not  yet  enough  meritorious  proved  sires  to  head  any  large  percent- 
age of  our  dairy  herds. 

5he  next  best  way  to  improve  a  dairy  herd  through  breeding  is 
to  head  the  herd  with  the  son  of  a  meritorious  proved  sire  and -a  high- 
producing  dam.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  sons  of  meritorious 
proved  sires  can  be  used  with  greater  ass^orance  of  success  than  can 
sons  of  untried  sires. 

Th.e  number  of  sons  of  proved  sireg  reported  a.nnually  to  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  During  193^  they 
were  reported  s.t   the  rate  of  13  per  week.  Eventually  the  records 
from  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  should  identify  enough  meritor* 
ious  proved  sires  or  sons  of  such  sires  to  provide  superior  breeding  to 
every  commercie,!  dairy  herd  in  this  country. 

Many  sires  that  have  been  proved  in  dairy  herd- improvement 
associations  have  more  than  20  living  sons  listed*  One  prpved  sire 
is  listed  as  having  U7  living  sons.  His  g  daughters  have  an  average 
yearly  butterfat  production  of  70S  pounds  as  compared  to  their  dams* 
average  of  Gjg  pounds.  Another  proved  sire  has  25  living  sons.  His 
21  daughters  have  an  average  butterfat  production  of  blO  pounds  as 
compared  to  their  dams*  average  of  5OI  painds,  Mac^-  similar  records 
are  availaole.  The  State  dairy  specialists  have  a  list  of  sons  of 
sires  proved  in  their  particu3.ar  States. 

If  all  the  sons  of  meritorious  proved  aires  can  be  registered 
and  kept  alive  until  their  dams  have  ma/ie  yearly  lactation  records, 
and  if  a  list  of  uuch  young  bulls,  together  with  the  records  of  dams 
and  sires,  can  be  mac^s  available  at  all  times  to  the  owners  of  dairy 
herds,  a  rapid  aavance  can  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  oar  dairy 
herds  throu^i  breeding. 


GOEBECTION 


In  the  February  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  Letter  on 
page  4,   Vermont  with  575  association  memhers  should  have  been  given 
ninth  place   in  the  list  of  ten  high  States   in  total  ntmber  of  members 
of  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations,  January  1>   1935. 
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"AT  L^ST  0?J3  KLOVED  SIR5  TOR  EACH  D.H.I. A.  HI  1215" 

ilMVEhSlTY  OF  iLLiNOIS 

The  goral  in  1'h35  is  to  prove  <':i.t  least  one  sire,  'by   tho 
Lactation  records  of  t/io  daughters  and  their  dams,  for  each  dairy 
hcrd-improvcmont  association  in  operation. 

One  hundred  r'.,nd  seventeen  dairy  sires  were  orovod  in 
24  States  "by  the  lactation  method  during  the  first  3  months  of 
1935*   Tlireo  States,  Now  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Utah  have  alroad;y' 
attained  the  goal  of  "AT  LEAST  OBZ   PT.OVED  SIRE  FOR  EACH  D.H.I. A. 
Th   1935'"   If  the  goal  is  to  "be  reached  in  every  State  for  this 
year,  25  percent  of  tiiat  goal  should  already  te  attained.   The 
percentage  of  thij  1935  SO'-'-l  which  has  "been  attained  in  tho  Hh 
States  reporting  dam-and-datighter  lactation  records  is  19«1. 

Dieygji  States,  in  addition  to  the  3  mentioned  ahove, 
have  attained  25  percent  or  more  of  their  goal.   Thoy  are  ITelDraska, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisio-na,  Hew  Hampshire,  Virginia, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington.   The  sto.tus  of  the  proved 
sire  work  in  each  State  is  given  on  page  3» 

Last  year  only  3  t)Ut  of  every  10  testers  ronorted  dam- 
and-daughter  lactation  records  to  prove  sires.  Evjry  tester 
should  be  ui'ged  to  fill  out  at  least  one  SIBE  RECORD  BLANK  (.BDIM  622) 
during  the  next  9  months.  A  copy  of  a  sire  record  blank  as  it  should 
be  filled  out  by  tho  tester  is  shovm  on  page  2  (Eigure  1).   Figure  2 
shows  a  copy  of  a  FRO'Vt.1)   SIRE  RECORD  (EDILl  622A)  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  D.-^^iry  Industry,  U.  S«  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Every  associ".tion  and  every  State  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  goal; 


"AT  I^^  OHE  PRG^yED  SIRE  FOR  EACH  D.H.I. A.  H  1935*  " 


FIGURE    I 
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Records   aro   ^ivon  f.r   siros  proved  (^-oring  t.io   period  beginning 
J-niiary  1  n.nd   ending  IJ-rch  31  who-c   dau/^htcrs    sn  w  ^;rc-,te3t  g-in  over 
their  dams  when  the  avjrrj-  production  icv.l    .)f   the  daus  v/as^  (l)   under 
300  po^onds  buttcrfat,     (;^)    octw.en  3OG  T^ouads   and  UOO  pounds  butterfat, 
and    (3)   over  kOO  pou:ids  butterfat.      The   leading  sires   for   the  threo- 
month   period  iratod   to   dams   of  these  classes  arc  as   lollov/s: 


BUT TE:-Ji\,T- PRODUCT  I  on   CLASS   OF  DA".  IS 


■Under   3OO  pounds 

State:  Hew  York 

Breed:  Guornse/ 

Dams'         DaU'-:i-ters 
pounds 
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299 

299 
171 

U22 


300-i-^QO  poimds 


Average 
production 


296 


O'junc  3 

US3 
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411 


Average   incroaso 

(pounds):     115 

Average   increase     ' 

(percent)    '.  39 •! 
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Over   UOO  pounds 
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Jersey 

Dams   Daught  or  s 
po'^mds    pounds 
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^98  758 
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INCREASED   INTEREST  AND  ACTIVITY   IN  BULL 
ASSOCIATION  'l/VORK 

From  all  parts  of  the   coiintry,    extension  dP-irymen  rmd  county  agents 
report   increasing  interest   in  'bu.ll  associations.      Dairymen,    especially   those 
with  small  herds,    recognize   the  value  of  bull  associations   in  enabling  them 
to  obtain   the  services  of  good  bulls   at   relatively  small   cost.      Through  a 
bull  association  a  dairyman  with  a  small  herd  can  obtain  a  good  bull  and 
dairymen  with  large  herds   can  obtain  better  bulls.     A  dairyman  can  take  no 
step   that  will  bring  greater   returns  per  dollar   invested  than   to   join  a  care- 
fully organized,   wide  awalce,    dairy  bull  association. 


Bull  Associations  Lead  the  Way   in  an 
Extensive,   Progressive  Breeding  Program 

Erom  Missouri   comes    the  statement:      "Bull   associations   are  proving 
the  best  and  most  practical  means  of  establishing  breed  centers."      In 
that  State  there  were  42  associations  with  127  blocks.      The  total   cost  of 
these  bulls  was   $17,562,    or  on  average  of  about  $138.      The  average  invest- 
ment per   fpjrmr^r  was   $42.83. 

In  Utah  a  bull  association  was  organized  in  1928  with  33  members.      The 
people  of  thiit   coraraxmity   say   that    the  orgemization  of  a   cooperative  bull  asso- 
ciation,   "is   one  of   the  best  things   that  has  ever  happened  in  our  dairy  work;" 
and  they  are  planning  to   enlarge   their  association  by  adding  two  more  blocks. 
The   cost  01   operation  during  1933  was   Jfel.35  per   cow. 

The  Bradley   Co-anty,    Tennessee,    dairy  bull   association  claims   to  have 
two  outstanding  dair^-  'bulls   in  its  organization.      These   two  bulls  have  been  user 
in  different  blocks   11  years  and  their  value  in  improving  the  herds  of  the 
commxinity  has   been  estimated  at  $40,000. 

* 

Louisiana  reports  a  noticeable  increase  in  production  in  the  herds 
owned  in  her  57  cooperative  dairy  bull  associations. 

Pennsylvania  reports  that,  "in  22  dairy  herd- improvement  associations 
(about  400  herds)  the  records  of  the  herds  belonging  to  bull  association  mem- 
bers rank  from  first  to  not  lower  than  fourth  place." 


-  2  - 

Better  Sulls  Obtained  Through 
Bull  Associations 

During  the  last  year  31  bull-association  bulls  were  proved.   The 
daughters  of  those  bulls  had  an  average  yearly  butterfat  production  of 
431  pounds  as  compared  to  the  average  of  their  dains  v/hich  was  413  pounds. 
This  was  a  gain  of  18  pounds,  or  4.3  percent.   These  figures  indicate  that 
dairymen  have  carefully  selected  the  bulls  which  head  their  bull  association 
blocks.   Through  joint  effort  they  were  financially  able  to  purchase  biills 
which  gave  promise  of  having  valuable  breeding  qualities. 

Nebraska  reports:   "The  Saunders  County  Bull  Association  has  been 
very  successful  in  improving  dairy  herds  in  the  association.   Only  sires 
from  dams  whose  productior.  records  are  750  pounds  of  butter  or  more  are 
purchased  by  the  association." 

Idaho  reports  that  during  the  last  few  years  15  bull-association  bulls 
have  been  proved  in  the  State.   The  daughters  of  these  bulls  had  an  average 
yearly  butterfat  production  of  407  pounds,  excelling  their  dams  oy   46  pounds. 

Proving  Bull-Asso elation  Bulls 

Bull-association  bulls  should  be  proved  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Their  influence  is  so  widely  disseminated  that  it  is  very  important  to 
know  early  the  production  capacity  each  bull  is  transmitting.   On  January 
1,  1935  there  were  1,259  registered  dairy  bulls  owned  oy   300  dairy  bull 
associations  in  the  United  States.  All  these  bulls  should  have  been  proved 
during  the  last  year.  Pedigrees  are  promises,  but  Toroved-sire  records  are  a 
fulfilment  of  promises.   Just  as  production  records  remove  the  guesswork  in 
selecting  cows  in  dairy  herd- improvement  association  herds,  dam-and- daughter 
production  records  will  remove  much  of  the  giaesswork  in  selecting  b\ills. 
Every  bull  association  should  strive  to  prove  every  ball  in  the  association. 


CORKECTION 

In  the  July  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  Letter,  Volime  11, 
Number  7,  page  6,  the  list  of  three  leading  herds,  each  consisting  of  from 
10  to  20  cows,  having  highest  average  butterfat  production  per  cow  should 
read: 


Rank   Herd  Ovmer 


Association 


State   Ave. b 'fat.  Number  of 

production   cows 

19 


1  E.  H.  Sautman  Benton  No. 4  Iowa  593 

2  Milwaukee  Co. Inst. Dairy 

#3  Milwaukee  Co.  Wisconsin  572 

3  Charles  McCulloch  Coos  Bay  Oregon  531 


11 
17 
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HEEDS   IN  BEVE.RSS 

No   autorao"bile   driver  would   throw  his   car   "in  reverse"    to  go 
forvrard.     But  many  dairymen  use  TduIIs   that    thro?/  their  herds  in 
reverse  as  far  as  milk  and   butterfat  production  is   concerned. 

A  dairyman  living   in  Now  York   State    relates  an  experience 
common  to  many  dairymen.      He  had  a  herd  of  fairly  hir;h-p reducing 
cows,    with  an   average  production  of   I2,3b3  po-unds   of   milk  and.   405 
pounds   of   butterfat.      He  wo s  very  careful   to   select   a  bull  with  a 
good  pedigree.      The  production  cf    the   b'all's  dam  and  of  his   sire's 
dam  was  well  above   th^at   of    the  avera,ge   of    the  herd. 

Being  a  member  of   a  dairy  herd-improvement   association 
afforded  this  dairyman  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  bull  by  comparing 
the   records   of    the   bull's  first  d,'.iughters   (11   in  numbc-r)    with  their 
dams.      The  average  production  of   the  daughters,    when  raised   to   a 
mature  basis,    v/as  9,848  pounds  of  milk  and   324  pounds   of  butterfat, 
or  20  percent   less   than   that   of   their  dams.      Expressed  another  way, 
for  every  100  poionds   of   milk  or  butterfat  produced  by   the   dams  only 
80  pounds  was  produced  by   the   daughters.      This  bull  was   consistent 

in  breeding   the   herd  down in  throwing  the  herd  in   reverse.      Ten 

of  his   11    daughters  produced  less  butterfat   than   their  dams.      He 
had  only  one   daughter   that    excelled  her   dam   in  production  of  butter- 
fat. 


A.  pedigree   is  a  history  of  a  "bull's  ancestry.      Bulls  whose 
pedigrees  contain  high  producers  'back  for  three  or  more  generations 
show  promise  for  transmitting  high-production  capacity,   "but   such  a 
pedigree   is  not   a  guarantee   that   the  bull  will   transmit  high- 
production  capacity.      Proving  a  "bull,    "by  making  dam-and-daughter 
comparisons,    is   the  "best  known  way  to   determine   the  production 
capacity  the  "bull   is   transmitting  to  his  daughters. 

Everytim.e  a  dairyman   increases   the  production  of  his  herd 
"by  50  pounds  of   "butterfat   the  more   important   the  proving  of   the 
next  herd  sire  ■becoines.      The   ovmer  of  a  ;af-diur:-   or  high-producing 
herd  knows   that   each  time  he    selects  a  nev  bull   to  head  his  herd 
one  of   three   things  will  happen.      That  hull  will   (l)   "breed  the  herd 
up,    (2)    maintain  it   at   its  present   level,    or   (3)    "breed   it  down  to 
lower  production. 

The  higher  the  production  of   the  herd  the  higher  the  percent- 
age of  hulls   that   would  lower  its  production throw  it    in  reverse 

and  the  more   difficult   it    is   to  find  hulls   that  will  raise   or  at   least 
maintain  the  herd' s  production.     Members  of  dairy  herd- improvement 
associations  are  proving  their  bulls  as  early  as  possible.      If   the 
herd  sire   is   throwing  the  herd  in  reverse,    the   sooner  the  dairyman 
knows  it   the  better. 


MOKE   TESTERS   SHOULD  REPORT  DAJ/I-AITD-DAUGHTER 
RECORDS  rOR  PROVING   SIRES 


I 


Although  340   sires  were  proved  by   the   lactation  method  during 
the  first  8  months  of   1935,    the "dam-and-daughter  records  were    reported 
by  only  173  of    the  809   testers   in   the   countiy.      In  other  words,    only 
one   tester  out   of  five   reported  lactation  data  for  proving  sires. 
Four  testers   out  of  five  have  not   reported  dam-and-daughter  data. 

Every  tester  should  be  able    to   supply  data  for  proving  at   least 
one    sire   in  his   association  during   the  year.      One   tester  in  Kansas, 
R.   E,   Bausm.an,    has  already  reported  data  that  proved  10   sires  in  his 
association  this  year.      Many  others  have  proved  four  and  five   sires 
in  their  associations   this  year.      Those    testers  who   have  not  yet 
reported  dam-and-daughter  records   still  nave  plenty  of   time   to  make 
their  quota  of,    "AT  LEAST  OlIE  PRO'OID   SIRS  FOR  EACH  DHIA  IN  1935." 
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NATIONAL  PBOGHAM  FOR  EROVDTG  SIRES 
IN  DAIRY  H3RD-  II^ROVEIvIElTT  AS  S CC  lATI  CNS 

iTiproving  dairy  herds   through  "breeding   is  an  important  phase 
of  the    da.iry  herd-improveiuent   association  prograjn.     Association 
memlDers  iiaA'S    in  recent  years   tcaken  an  active   interest    in  proving 
their  herd  sires  "by  comparing  the  production  records   of  the   da,ughteri 
of  the   sire  v/ith  the  records    of   the   dams   of  the   daaighters. 

With  the    interest  and  activity   in  proving   sires   in   these 
associations  "becomirxg   so  v;idespread,    there  arose  a  need  for  more 
uniformity  in  collecting  and  analyzing  the   data  so  that   the  proving 
of   sires   in  these  associations  would  "be  on  a  corrrpa.ra.'ble  "basis 
throughout   the    entire  country.      Recognizing   this  need,    the   Sire 
Committee   of  the   Extension  Section  of  the  American  Dairy  Science 
•Association,    in  June  1935,    formulated  plans  for  a  National"!Progfam 
For  Proving  Sires   in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations, 


Outline   of   the  National  Program 

Ohjective 

The   o"bjective   of   the  national  program   is   to   enlist   the 
active   cooperation   of  all   States   in  order  that  proved-sire  work 
in  dairy  herd-iroprovement  associations  may  he  uniform  and   include 
all  herds   on  test  throughout   the   country. 


Method 

Proved-sire  rork  under  the  national  prof^ram  will  be   conducted 
as   at  present.     Dam-end- d5.u^':hter  production  data  will  be  reported  by 
the  asGOcie-tion  testers  and  forv/c^rded  to   the   State   dairy  extension 
specialists  who    in  turn  will   forward  thern   to   the  Division   of  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement    Investigations   for   tabulation  and  analysis.      The   tabulated 
proved-sire  records  are  to  be   returned  in  trinlica.te  to   the   States  by 
the  Division  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement   Invent igations. 


Lactation  Records 

The  production  records  used  sha,ll  be  lactation  records  consisting 
of  the  first  305  days'  production  raised  to  a  mat^Jire  basis,  and  converted 
to  a  2-times-a~day  milking  basis.   V/hen  a  dam  or  dau'"hter  has  more  than 
one  lactation  record  available  the  average  of  all  records  shall  be  used* 


Proved-Sire  List 

To  further  increase  the  value  of  the  proved-sire  work  a  list  of 
sires  proved  under  the  plans  of  the  national  program  will  be  published 
periodically  for  general  distribution. 


Permanent  Herd-PLecord  Book 

In  order  that  dairymen  in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations 
ma.y  hp,ve  under  one  cover  a  complete  record  of  individual  cows  in  their 
herds,  a  loose~leaf  permanent  herdbook  will  be  provided.   In  this 
permanent  herdbook  the  de,iryman  will  have  on  one  page  the  complete  life- 
time  production  record  of  each  cow  in  his  herd.   Such  a  record  should  aid 
gree.tly  in  planning  and  conducting  a  constructive  breeding  program. 


Program  Being  Pla-ced  in  Operation 

Porms  have  already  been  pla,ced  in  the  hands  of  State  dairy 
specialists  to  distribute  to  association  testers  for  reporting  darn-and- 
daiighter  data  under  the  new  uniform  program. 


Booklet  for  Proving  Sires 

A  booklet,  "Proving  Da,iry  Sires  in  Da,iry  Herd-Improvement 
Associations  by  the  Lactation  Records  of  the  Daughters  and  Thbir  Dams," 
BDIM-523  Revised,  by  J.  P.  Kendrick,  will  be  available  for  distribution 
in  a  few  weeks.   This  booklet  embodies  the  plans  of  the  national  program 
for  proving  dairy  sires.   It  is  designed  to  present  the  program  and 
serve  as  a  .guide  to  the  dairyman,  the  tester,  the  county  agent,  and 
others  engaged  in  reporting  dam- and- daughter  records  for  proving  sires 
in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations.   Copies  will  be  available  for 
all  members  of  dairy  herd^improvement  associations. 


-3- 


STATUS  01  PROVED- SIRE  WCRX' 


Three  htmdrod  ?.nd  ei;^ut7-t\70   dairy  siroa  rrere  proved   in  29 
Stp.tes  U3inr  l-..ct?j.ti on  rt^cortls   I'^rrrinfr  fao   first  "3  ho?-^thr3   of  1935, 
Ei:Tht   States  h-?.ve  y-lrordy  attaiiiod  tiv   .-oai  ;of   "AT'  LSA'ST'  OITZ  FRCVED 
'SIRE  FOR  EACH  DHIA  IN  1935."     TLey  are:  '         :     :         . 


Kansas 

■vTashington 

Loniciana 

Texf'.c 


Utah  ; 

Iowa  ■ 

New  Mexico 
South   JjEikota 


.    .    If   the  fr,03l   is.to  "be  .rc'^qhed.  in  every  State  this  ye.^r   75  percent 
of   the  groal   should  ho'.;  he  attained.      Six  State n   in  addition  to'  the  8 
mentioned' ahove -have  attained  75   percent   or  ;r!iore   of    tlieir  ,^'•oal•      They 
are;  .     .         ^ 


Hehrasl^a 
Colorado 

Michigan 


Hew  Haun^shire 
Idaho 
Montpna   • 


.  The   status   of  the  proved-sire  \;ork   in  each  State   is   given   in  the 
tahle   on  page  ■4» 


KAl^SAS  HEADS  LIST 

Kansas,   -.vith  15  essociat  ions,   ha,b  proved  39    sires,    attaining 
300  percent  of  her  goal>      How  jaany  sires   can.  'be  proved   in  each  dairy 
herd- improvement   ass o-c ia t i on  in  a  St a.-te- during  a  year?     Kansa.s  lia.s 
proved  3  sires  for   each  association  in  the   first  S  months   of  1935» 


MO&T  MIRY  HERlUlMPEOTEIvIEIIT  ASS-OOIATIOHS  HAVE 
•     :    ,nAIvI-AlTD-:LAUGHTER.  DATA  TO  PROVE  SIP-H]3 

In  most  .a.s,sociations   there   exist-  dajiv^and-daughter.  data  to 
prove   several    sires,  '  However;,    those   sires  -cannot-  and- will  not  be 
proved  until   the'.associiation  tester  reports   trhc;  d.ata.  to  his   State 
dairy   specialist*     '     ;         .         .     .    '     .  ■    -    .     .    . 


As  testeirs'  "become  fajr.iliar  with  ;prov:ed-3ir;e  motVz^   and  its 
value  to   dairymen'  in  improving  their  Eerds,:  they  'report  more  data 
for  proving  sires,  ..     '  \        '.  ,'    ' 
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AVSPJIGE  DHIA  COW  PilODUCED  319  POUKDS  OF  BUTTEHJAT 

XL'  1935 


The  average  "butterfat  production  of  the    cows  on  test   in  1936  was 
319  pounds.      This    is  the   first  year  the   avere^-e  has  been  less  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year;    though  txie  production  in  1935,   when  compared  with 
that   of  1934,    showed  neither  a  gain  nor  a  loss. 

Does   that  mean  that  average  hut'Cerfat  production  per  cow  has 
reached  its  peak  for  the   cows  on  test   ajid  that  from  now  on  wo  may  look 
for  a  decline? 

The  1935  average  was  "based  on  the   records  of  200,367  cows   in  720 
associations,   while  the   1936  average  was  based  on  the  records  of  257,248 
cows   in  797  associations.      Iliis  was  an  increase   of  56,881  in  the  number 
of  cows  on  test  and  an  increase  of  77   in  the  nuubar  of  associations.      As 
more  e.ssociations  are   organized  a.nd  more    cows  are  placed  on  test   the  v/ork 
dips  down  .into  lower  strata   of  production.     Average  production  will 
decline   further  as  more    cov/s  are  placed  on  test  unless   the   association 
members   cull   closer,    feed  more    intelligently,    and  make  a  more  e:^tensive 
use  of  good  provod  bulls  and  the   sons  of  good  proved  bulls. 

The   following  table    shows  the  average  production  of  butterfat  per 
cow   in  the   dairy  herd- improvement  associajions,   by  yea,rs: 


Year 

Butt 

erfa.t  production 
per  cow 

Year 

Butterfa.t  production 
per  cow 

1906 

215 

1929 

298 

1907 

220 

1930 

303 

1920 

247 

1931 

306 

1924 

279 

1932  , 

310 

1925 

284 

1933 

313 

1926 

239 

1934 

322 

1927 

293 

1935  ■ 

322 

1928  • 

296 

1936 

319 
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BUITTSEFAT  PBDDUCTION  AND  INCOME 


The  following  table  baijed  on  the  1936  i*ecords   shows  how  rapidly; 
feed  cost  and  income  above  feed  cost  advanced  as  production  increased 
from  100  pounds  of  butterfat  peri  cow:  in  the  lowest  producing  group,   to 
500  pounds  per  cow  in  the  hi^est  producing  group. 


Group 

Butterfat 

Cost  of  feed 

Income  over  cost 

number 

per  cow 

per  cov; 

of  feed  per  cow 

1 

100 

$47 

$  8 

2 

200 

56  - 

48 

3 

300 

67 

91 

4 

400 

79 

134 

5 

500 

90 

178 

These   figures  show  that  as  butterfat  production  advanced  from 
100  pounds   in  group  1  to   500  pounds  in  group  5  the  cost  of  feed  was 
increased  from  $47  to  $90  and  the  income  over  cost  of  feed  climbed  from 
$6  to  $178.      Stated  in  another  way:     As  butterfat  production  was  multi- 
plied ~oj  5,    cost  of  feed  was  multiplied  by  2,    and  income  over  cost  of 
feed  was  multiplied  by  22. 


DAIRY  I'APii  RECORDS  AN  AID  TO   MORS 
PRO n  TABLE  DAIRY  PARlvlING 


In  mana.ging  their  farms  for  maximum  profits,    dairy  farmers  very 
frequently  find  it   necessary  to  meet  changing  conditions,   both  physical 
and  economic.      This  at  once  establishes  the   fact  that   the  most  profitable 
farm  program  cannot  be  g-uided  by  hard-and-fast  rules.      Consequently  a 
broad  background  of  knowledge  is  required  if  one  is  to  be   successful  in 
meeting  these  various  sitijations.     Ihen  one  has  rasorted  to  this  long 
tedious  method  of  education  he  ma.y  have  only  a  few  years  left  in  which 
to  apply  his  knor/ledge  and  in  those  years  may  be  faced  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  problems.      Complete  dairy  farm  records,   however,   will  enable 
the  dairyman  to  intelligently  attack  current  fai^n  problems. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  studying  all  sides  of  dairy  farming,    the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  are   coop- 
erating in  a  project  in  which  records  of   income  and  expenses  on  each  part 
of  the  business  will  be  kept  by  farmers   in  dairy  herd- improvement 
associations   in  States  that  wish  to  cooperate.      These  records,   when 
properlj'-  sximmarized,  give  a  history  of  the  nanagement   of  the  far.m.      They 
show  the  farmer  the  effect  his  manjogement  practices  ha.ve  had  on  his 
profits.      It   is  importa,nt  that  unprofitable   conditions  be  remedied 
promptly,    otherwise   serious  losses  may  result  or  opportunities  for 
gain  may  not  be  recognized. 

"The  Dairy  Farm  Record  Project;'  BDIM-722,    outlines  the   organ- 
ization and  cooperative   State  and  Federal  set-tg)  of  the  dairy  farm  record 
project   and   "Why  Dairy  Farm  Records, ",  BDIM- 7 72,.  outline's  the  general  ■ 
nature  of  informatioa  that  will  be   returned  to  cooperating  States. 
Either  circular  may  "be  obtained  upon  request. 
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Ofi&AiUZll:G  AKD  GP^EATIKO  .BULL  ASSOCIATIC.ES 

Back  of   every  s^j.cccsaful  "bull  asaocistion  usually  will  be 
found  an  active   county  absent   who,    Tith   the   assistance   of   the   State 
dairy  extension  specialist,    is   conducting  a  "broad  coopera.tive  dairy 
cattlo  "b  reoding  progra^fl  for  the  "benefit   of  his   com."iur.ity. 

Dairymen   seldoij  orga:iize  a  "bull   association  on  their  own 
initiative.      It   is   often  the   county  agent  who   organizes   such 
associations.      He  perceives  the  need  for  and  visualizes   the 
possToilitios  of  an  or^'anized  cooperative  dairj^  cattle  "breodirjg 
program,    end  finds   that   a  cooperative  "bull   association  will  "be 
the  "best  agency  for  conducting   such  a  program. 

It   is  usually  the   interest   and   e.ithusiasm  of    the   county 
agent  and  his  guiding  influence   tiiat  keeps   the  "bull  association 
opcratirvi"  yee.r  pfter  year.      It   is  he  who   assists  the  association 
in  conducting  its  affairs  on  sound  business  principles.      It   is 
he  v/ho   sees   that    records  a.ro  kept,    reports  are   conrpdled,    and  the 
membership  is   informed  of  the  activities   of   the   association. 

The   county   agent   is   invaluable   in  the   dcvelopm.ent   of   a 
successful  bull  association  p;rogram.     TJhcn  the  bull  association 
is  a.  pr'.rt   of   the   county   extension  progr;iin,    the  association  lives 
and  prospers,    and  achieves   its  objective  of  imjjroving  dairy 
cattle. 
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To   aid  the   couPxty  ai'ent   in  orgrnizing  a  liull  associotion 
and  acsist   in  its  operation,    the  Br(.roa:a  of   Daii^''  Industry  has  issued 
two  pul)li  cat  ions,    "Organizing   Cooperative  Dai.rj-  Bull  Associations," 
BDIM-691,    and    "Eocord  Book  for   Secrutar;'- Treasurer  of   Cooperative 
Dairy  Bull  As30cia.tior,  "  BDIM-72;i.      T>ie   loaJlct,    "Org-anizing 
Coopcrativ-^  Lairy  Bull  Associations,"   as  the   title  implies,    covers 
the  various  details  of  organizing  and  operating  an  association. 
Copies  of    the   leaflet  may  be   obtained  "by  vrritir^g    to    the  Bureau  of 
Do.iry  Industry,    U.    s.    Department  of  Agriculture,    Washington,   D.    C. 

The  "bull   association  secretai^'-treasurcr' s   record  hook  is 
designed  to   simplify  the  koepiiig  of  a  complete  record  of  all   the 
activities   of  the  hull  association.      Evory  association   secretary 
should  nave   a   secretary- treasurer ' s  hook.      County  agents   contem- 
plating the   organization  of   a  htill    association  should  obtain  a 
secrotar^'-trcasurer'  s  book   that   comii^lete   data  may  be  kept  of 
associations  from   the  beginning.      Copies  m,ay  be  obtained  only 
from   State   dairy    extension   specialists. 


Vny  Should  Do.irymen  bo  Members  of  a 
Cooperative  Bull  Association? 

1.      To  obtain  the   services   of  better  bulls  for  their  herds. 

Dairj'men   cooperating  thro-'ogh  a  bull  association  can 
usually  afford  to  buy  the  best   available    sires   for  use 
in  their  herds. 


i'O 


Ti 
breeding 
wi  th   the 


reduce   the   cost  of  sire   service  for  their  herds. 


Us\ially  the  cost   to   the  individual  member  of  obtaii'dng 
the    services  of   outstanding  sires  through  a  bull  assoc-* 
iation  is   less   than  the  amount   the  meir'ber  would  pay  for 
an  ordinary   sire   if  ho  were  to   buy  it   individually. 

3.  To   reduce   the    risk  of  buying  an  inferior  sire. 

In  a  bull  association  the  bialls   are  owned  by   the   assoc- 
iation.     Should  a  bull  prove  inferior  the   association 
bears  the   loss,    not   any  one   individual. 

4.  To    redai.ce   the   risk   of  using   an  iriferior   sire. 

Members  of  bull  associations  have   an  opportunity  to 
"scample"  a  bull   before  usin^^  him  extensively  in  their 
herds.      Dairymen  may  select   and  use  onl:''   the  good  bulls 
in  building   their  future  herds. 


io  bull  association  with  its  program   of  progressive  dairy  cattle 
will  enable  dairi^^inen  to   s;/stematically  improve   their  herds 
minimum   risk  a.nd   cost. 


^g^OVEMEJ^ 
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DAIRY  FAB^  HECORDS  RS\^ML 
.  PROI^ITABLE  FARIvl  PRACTICES 


Since  cow-testing  association  worl;  begaai  in  I905,  it  has 
"becdme  generally  recognized  that  testing  and  record  keeping 
provides  inionBation  v/hereby  dairymen  may  systema-tically  improve 
their  dairy  herds.   Complete  feed  and  production  records  have  ■ 
enabled  dairjTnen  to  cull  effectively  and  to  feed  the  remaining  ■ 
cows  in  the  herd  more  intelligently  or,  in  other  v/ords,  according 
to  production.  Complete  herd  records  have  revealed  to  dairymen 
the  more  profitahle  herd  management  practices,  enabling  them  to 
discontinue  unprofitable  methods  and  to  develop  more  fully  those 
that  aire  profita.blo. 

As  complete  herd  records  have  aided  the  dairyman  in  his 
herd  management  practices,  complete  dairy  farm  records  will  aid 
the  dairy  farmer  in  his  farm  management  practices.'  With  complete 
records  of  the  entire  farm  business  the  dairy  farmer  may  determine 
the  most  profitable  balance  between  his  various  farm  enterprises. 
Very  often  a  dairyman  will  lose  money  on  his  fa.rm  operations  as  a 
whole,  even  though  he  has  a  high-producing,  profitable  herd.   In 
such  cases  records  will, show  the  profits  of  the  dairy  herd  are 
being  consnmed  by  some  other  enterprise  on  the  farm  that  is  a 
money  losing  proposition. 

Complete  records  of  the  farm  business  will  enable  dairy 
farmers  to  operate  their  farms  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
continuous  profits,.  ■  '   ■  ■ 
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"Proving"  Farm  Practices 

How  much  faster  and  farther  dairymen  might  have  progressed  in 
increasing  milk  and  hutterfat  production  and  dairy  profits  if,  years 
ago,  data  had  "been  available  to  prove  hulls  and  dairymen  could  have 
avoided  the  use  of  those  hulls  which  pulled  production  down. 

Through  the  coordinated  State  and  Pedoral  Dairy  Farm  Record 
Project  complete  dairy  farm  records  are  heing  obtained.  When  prop.erly 
analyzed  and  interpreted  these  will  provide  positive  information  for 
"proving"  farm  practices  "under  given  sets  of  conditions.  Agricultural 
leaders  may  then  provide  dairy  farmers  with  definite  facts  on  which  to 
develop  profitable  programs  to  replace  practices  which  yield  little 
more  than  a  hare  living,  New  programs  should  provide  for  the  changes 
which  have  or  are  taking  place  in  dairy  farming. 

Dairy  Farming  Commercialized 

Dairy  farming  is  now  commercialized  in  the  sense  that  it  requires 
large  investments  of  capital.  Formerly,  farmers  raised  their  crops 
from  plant  food  which  nature  had  spent  thousands  of  years  providing. 
Today  many  farmers  must  not  only  supply  commercial  fertilizers  hut 
humus  in  order  to  obtain  profitable  crop  jdelds. 

Formerly,  mechanical  power  was  furnished  chiefly  by  horses 
raised  on  the  farm  and  they  were  fed  grain  and  hay,  likewise  raised  on 
the  farm*  Only  small  amounts  of  commercial  concentrates  were  purchased. 
Today  automobiles  furnish  most  of  the  transportation  on  the  highways. 
On  many  dairy  fanns  tractors  supply  much  of  the  power.   The  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  gas,  oil,  tires,  and  operation  are  appreciable  items  of  expense, 

Much  labor  is  hired  to  supplement  family  labor.   Cows  are  milked 
in  stemchions  made  from  steel.  Milk  on  many  farms  is  cooled  by  mechan- 
ical refrigeration  operated  by  electricity.   These  comparisons  are 
given  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  farming  in  general  and  dairy  farming 
in  particular,  requires  large  capital  investments,  both  to  establish 
and  to  operate."  The  cash  expenses  incident  to  dairy  farming  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  amount  and  in  proportion  to  all  costs. 

So"und  Business  Methods  Necessary 

It  is  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  make  a  reasonable 
income  from  dairy  farming  under  these  changed  conditions,  except  as 
sound  business  principles  and  practices' are  applied.  Adjustments  in 
the  practices  and  programs  on  many  dairy  farms  will  be  necessary. 

On  January  1,  1937,  there  were  20,772  members  of  dairy  herd- 
improvement  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  How 
are  these  dairy  farmers  going  to  make  their  adjustments?   Shall  they  use 
the  trial  and  error  method  and  risk  the  failures  and  costliness  of  hit 
and  miss  methods,  or  shall  they  have  records  taken  on  their  own  farms, 
which  thoy  and  their  agricultural  leaders  can  use  in  planning  more 
profitable  farm  programs? 


W>^"^- 
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Coordinated  State  and  j'ederal  Dairy  Fann  Record  Project 

The  Dairy  Farm  iRecord  Project  was  designed  that  meni"bers  of  dairy 
hord- improvement  associations  may  o"btain  facts  and  figures  on  all  sides 
of  their  farm  "business  and  so  reveal  additional  ways  to  increase  their 
net  incomes. 

The  coordination  and  cooperation  of  already  existing  State  and 
Federal  agencies  malce  it  possible  to  extend  these  benefits  to  the  more 
than  20,000  mem.hers  of  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  at  minim.iim 
cost.   This  project  has  already  heen  introduced  and  its  advantages 
extended  to  members  of  dairy  herd-improvement  associations  in  12  States. 
The  mimeographed  publication  BDII.I-722,  "The  Dairy  Farm  Record  Project", 
outlines  the  organization  and  cooperative  State-  and,  Federal  setup  of 
this  project.   "IVhy  Dairy  Farm  Records",  3DIIvW.72.,.  outlines  the 
general  nature  of  information  that  vail  be  returned  to  cooperating 
States.  Either  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  or  the  Bureau  of-  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultui'e,  Washington,  D.  C.   ■ 


DHIA  PROVED- 3 1  RE  LI  SO 


Since  compiling  the  list  of  1,3?3  sires-  that  were  proved  in 
dairy  herd- improvement  associations  1/  prior  -to  April  1,  1937>  the 
Division  of  Dairy  Herd-Im.provement  Investigations  has  tabulated  the 
proved-siro  records  of  an  additional  37^  associa-tion'  sires  and  re- 
tabulated  the  records  of  IS5  that  v/ere  included  in  the  preceding  list. 

In  an  effort  to  m.atce  the  information  ccmcerning  these  sires 
available  at  the  earliest  possible,  moment,  thi'S'  mi;i3'eo graphed  list  was 
prepared  and  distributed  to  the  State  dairy  e-xt-ensdon  specialists, 
county  agents,  testers,  and  others  having  an  official  connection  with 
the  proved-sire  program.   Copies  will  not  be  -avai-lable  for  general 
distribution  to  dairy  farmers.   Therefore,  int-ere-s-ted  dairjnTien  should 
have  access  to  the  information  in  the  list  in -the  -local  county  agent's 
office  or  in  the  hiands  of  the  local  tester.   •  •   ■  ■  -  ■ 

The  information  in  the  mimeographed  li-st'  will  be  included  in  the 
next  printed  list,  which  will  be  issued  about  April  1,  193S,  and  vmich 
will  also  include  all  sires  proved  during  the  pr.evi.ous  12  months.   The 
annual  printed  lists  will  be  available  by  purchase  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  7ashington,  D.  C. 

On  the  next  page  is  listed  the  number  of  sires  with  records 
included  in  the  list  3DIM-781,  by  States  and  by  breeds. 


1/  Miscellaneous  Publication  277,  List  of  Sires  Proved  in  Dairy  Herd- 
Improvement  Associations,  1935-37*   Copies  of  this  list  can  be  obtained 
by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  I5  cents  a  copy. 
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IIIMBER  OF   PROVED  SIRES  ^'^OSE  RECORDS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
MIMEOGRAPHED  LIST  BDIM-JSl,  BY  STATES  AND  BY  BREED 


Breed 

State     Ayrshire 

Brown 
Swiss 

Guernsey 

Holstein 

Jersey 

Short- 
horn 

Total 

Arizona - 

California - 

Connecticut - 

I daho ••..».....•  - 

3 

k 

k 
3 

■ 

2 
1 
2 
2 
S 

2 

k 

12 

■  5 

12 
2 

21 
1 

6 
10 

1 

6 
1 

23 

22 

11 
1 

7 
10 

3 
1 

2 

12 

1 

77 

S7 

3 

9 

21 
1 

3 
2 

1 
g 

7 
1 
21 
1 
2 
1 

6 

1 

13 
2 

1 

3S 

2 

1 

20 
11 

1 

1 
1 

3 

10 

2 

3 

33 

^3 
1 

Illinois - 

Iowa. «....••....  P 

Ka,n  sa  s»... •....»  — 

Kentucky. .......  - 

Maine ...........  — 

32 

Michigan, - 

Minnesota ,  - 

Missouri - 

Montana - 

Nebraska ,  - 

New  Hampshire...  3 

New  Jersey - 

New  York 6 

Ohio - 

13 

2S 

9 
1 

2 

22 

1 

112 

k 
1 

Oregon. .....•«••  — 

Pennsylvania. ...  3 
Texas • - 

152 

3 

38 

1|2 

1 
1 

Utah _ 

Vermont..* 3 

Virginia - 

Washington. .....  - 

'Vest  Virginia...  - 

Total 17 

Ik 

91 

29s 

1U2 

3 

565 
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J.    C.    McDOVfflLL  RETIRES 


Dr.   J.    C.    McDowell,    vho  lias   been  in  charge   of  the 
Division  of  Dairy  Herd   Improvement    Investigations   in   the  Bureau 
of  Dairy   Industry  since  1928,    retired  from   the  Government    service 
Decemher  31,    1937,    after  29  years   .and  9  months   in   the  U.    S. 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  McDowell   v^as  graduated  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Wisconsin,    in  1903  and  went   immediately  to   the  Horth 
Dakota  Agricultural   College  as  a  professor  in   agronomy.     Leaving 
the   college  April   1,    1908,   he   entered  the  U.    S.   Department   of 
Agriculture  as  an  agriculturist   in  farm  management   work.      In 
1916  he   was   transferred  to    the  Dairy  Division   of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal   Industry,    where  he  joined  Helmer  Rahild,    father  of    the 
cow-testing  movement   in  this   country,    in   the   work  that  has   since 
developed  into  the  present  Division  of  Dairy  Herd   Improvement 
Investigations. 

The    cow-tt;Gting  movement   was   in   its   infancy   v.hen  Dr. 
McDov/ell  undertook   the   job  of   compiling   single-handed  the 
statistical   information  on   a  Hation-wide  basis.      He  has    seen 
the  movement   grow  from   one  in   ^hich   the   only  purpose   was   to   test 
the  cows   and   v,-eed  out   the  low  producers   in  individual  herds   to 
one  that   no\/  provides  information  for  proving  herd  sires   and 
selecting  outstanding  breeding  animals    for   improving   the  general 
level   of  production  throughout   the  entire   country. 
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1001  DHIA  SIRES  PROVED  III  1937 

One  thousand  and  one  sires  i^ere  proved  in  dairy  herd- 
improveiinent  associations  during  the  year  1937. 

Pennsylvania,  "by  proving  216  sires,  leads  the  States 
in  number  of  sires  proved  in  1937.   New  York  was  second,  with 
209  sires. 

States  that  proved  more  than  50  sires  during  the  year 
are  Pennsylvania,  216;  Hew  York,  209;  Illinois,  £6;  Iowa,  75; 
and  Vermont ,  63. 


A  complete  report  of  proved-sire  work  "by  States  is  as 


follows 


:tate 


Sires  proved 
during  1937 


State 


Sires  proved 
during  1937 


Alabama 

Ari  zona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lov/a 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LouisiajLa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mi  chi  gan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


N-amber 

0 

3 

0 
22 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 
96 

0 
81 
12 
37 


2 

0 
29 
47 

0 
31 

1 

2 


N-amber 

New  Hgjnp shire 

47 

New  Jersey 

8 

New  Mexico 

0 

New  York 

209 

North  Carolina 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio 

4 

Oklahoma 

2 

Oregon 

3 

Pennsylvania 

216 

Puerto  Rico 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

South  Carolina 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

Tennessee 

0 

Texas 

4 

Utah 

6 

Vermont 

63 

Virginia 

42 

T/Yashington 

7 

ViJest  Virginia 

3 

Vi/isccnsin 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 


1,001 


w 
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487,200  DHIA  EARTAC-S  DISTRIBUTED 


Up  to  December  31,  1937,  487,200  DHIA  earta^s  had  been  dis- 
tributed. Forty-five  States  have  purchased  earta^s  fmd  are  eartagging 
animals  in  association  herds. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  States  purchasins^  DHIA  earta^^s 
and  the  qiiantity  purchased  up  to  December  31,  1937: 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 


Tags  Purchased 
Number 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 
36,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

7,000 
20,000 

2,000 
57,000 
12,000 

5,000 

2,000 
10,000 

5,000 

7,000 
40,000 
20,000 

6,200 
10,000 

2,000 

3,000 

6,000 


State 


Ta^s  Purchased 


Number 

New  Jersey 

17,000 

New  Mexico 

2,000 

New  York 

75,000 

North  Carolina 

1,000 

North  Dakota 

1,000 

Ohio 

5,000 

Oklahoma 

2,000 

Oregon 

5,000 

Pennsylvania 

59,000 

Rhode  Island 

2,000 

South  Carolina 

2,000 

South  Dakota 

1,000 

Tennessee 

6,000 

Texas 

6,000 

Utah 

3,000 

Vermont 

20,000 

Virginia 

5,000 

Washington 

5,000 

West  Virginia 

5,000 

T/isconsin  (uses 

TB  tags) 

Wyoming 

1,000 

Total 


487,200 


STATUS  OF  DHIA  IDENTIFICATION  AND  PSmiAi^TENT  RECORD  PROJECT 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  identification  and  permanent 
record  project,  41  States  submitted  for  permanent  recording  identi- 
fication records  for  197,170  animals  and  lactation  records  for 
50,359  cows.   In  relation  to  the  number  of  cows  on  test  in  dairy 
herd-improvement  associations  January  1,  1937,  about  40  percent  of 
the  identification  records  and  about  12  percent  of  the  lactation 
records  have  been  reported. 

Although  the  progress  made  to  date  is  very  satisfactory,  the 
present  status  of  the  project  indicates  that  considerable  work  is 
yet  to  be  done  before  the  program  is  completely  established  in  every 
association.' 

The  status  of  the  project  by  States  is  shown  on  pages  4  and  5. 
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THE  DHIA  PHOQRAM 

The  dairy  herd- improvement  asf^ociation  program,  with 
the  identification  and  pemianent- record  project,  is 
the  most  comprehensive  dairy-cattle  improvement 
program  ever  inaugurated.   Its  infl-aence  may  "be 
expected  to  reach  into  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  prograni  consists  of  three  simple,  "but  important 
parts,  each  of  v/hich  requires  considerahlo  field  work, 
The  success  of  the  vroF.iim  on   a  L'ation-v/ide  "oasis 
will  depend  to  a  g'reat  extent  on  how  -veil  each  part 
is  conducted  in  each  of  the  separate  States.   The 
three 'parts  are: 

1.  The  identification  of  all  animals  in  association 
herds  ard  the  ma?ntenance  of  that  iaentificati on 
'ty   eartpgging  all  replacements  and  young  stock 
that  enter  the  hords, 

2.  The  prompt  rnportins  of  production  records  of  all 
association  cows  as  they  end  the  first  305  days  ' 
of  their  lacta.tion  periods. 

3.  The  complete  utilization  of  all  superior  animals 
(particularly  sires)  located  in  associr.tion  herds 
that  their  influence  may  be  disseminated  as  v/idcly 
as  possible  throughout  the  dniry  cattle  population 
of  the  Nation. 
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DAIEI  BE3D-IIv[PH0VI]Iv]E]^ZL'  ASSOCIATIOSS%/j 

III  TIIE  UNITED   STATES 
ACTn^C   JAI'lUARI  1,    1938 


(as    i-e ported  by   State   dairy  e::terxsion  specialists) 


More   C0V7G  are   on  test   at   the  present   time   in  da,iry  lierd- 
improvement   associations  in  the  United.   States   than  ever  "before. 
On  Jcnuazy  I,    193S   there  vrere   23,701  herds,-  co-TDrising  558,993 
cov/s,    in  these   associations.      Tlie  previo^j-s   record  was   510,714 
cows  in  1931. 

One   tiiousand,    one  hundred  and  six  dairy  herd-ii.rprovenent 
associations  T;ere  in  operation  on  Jarniar;/  1,    1938.      This   is  an 
increase   of   114,    or  11.5  percent  in  nainher  of  associations  and 
an  increase   of   62,431  or  12. G  percent   in  nvufioer  of   cows   on  test 
as   compared  to  the  number  on  Jamiary  1,    1937,    when   there  were  992 
associations  with  496, 5£2  cows   on  test.      Baring  the   last  year  there 
v/as  a  net   ifrain  of  2,929   association  members. 

Twenty- nine   States  f;ained  in  ntjunber  of  associations  and 
34  States  {^'ained  in  nuinber  of  herds   on  test. 

California,    with  85,374   cows   on   test,    leads   the    States   in 
number  of   cows  being  tested.      Eev;  York   is   second  with  65,894  covts 
on  test  and  vTisconsin  is   third  with   62,505  cows   on  test. 

VTisconsin,    with  140   associations   and  3,293  herds   on  test, 
ler.ds  the    States   in  n^omber  of  associations  and  herds. 

Califoriiia,   with  12.9  percent  of  her  cows   on  test,   has  a 
larger  percentage   of   cows   on  test  than  any   other  State. 

Data  on  the   status   of  dairy  herd- improvement  association 
work  by  States  are  given  on  the  following  pages. 
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DAIRY  JiEPD-i:vIPROVE?ffiNT  ASSCCIAT'IOi:S  IN  THS  UNITED   STi^^ES 
AGTIYS  JAIUARY  1,    1938 


State 


Aumoer 
of 

;socin,tions 


Alatana  '  5 

Arizona  2 

Arkansas  1 

California  60 

Color;:ulo  11 

Gonnecticrat  15 

Delaware  1 

Plorida  2 

Georgia  2 

Kav7ai  i  1 

I  d.aho  7 

Illinois  67 

Indiana  44 

I owa  59 

Kansas  13 

Kentucky  14 

Louisiana  3 

Maine  12 

Maryland  12 

Massachusetts  13' 

Mi  Chilean     '  69 

Iviiniiesota  47 

Mississippi  6 

Missouri  21 

Montana  5 

Nebraska  16 

Nevada  2 

New  Hampshire  9 

New  Jersey  23 

New  Mexico  1 

New  York  115 

North  Carolina  8 

North  Dakota  2 

Ohio  47 

Oklahoma  12 

Oregon  16 

Pennsylvania  97 

Puerto  PJ.CO  1 

Krj.ode   Island  4 

South  Carolina  4 

South  DaJ'-ota  .  2 

Tennessee  13 

Texas  12 

Utah  6 

Vermont  35 

Virginia  28 

TTashington  12 

Vilest  Virginia  7 

Wisconsin  140 

Wyoming  2 


Norn  her 

of 

_herds_ 

42 

46 

18 

1,375 

103 

534 

13 

19 

35 

7 

145 

1,404 

825 

1,379 

236 

320 

53 

283 

220 

295 

1,534 

1,214 

137 

283 

45 

157 

31 

268 

492 

10 

2,694 

109 

11 

1,151 

109 

428 

2,133 

26 

79 

62 

44 

244 

146 

259 

706 

433 

303 

116 

3,293 

25 


I^Tuyoer     Average  per 
of         association 

cows 

1 


nera? 


iOVi 


Total  dairy     Percent 

30WS  in     l/  all  dai 

U.    S.  in  D.H. 


age   01 
ry  COW! 
I.A.'s 


85 

3 

9 

1 
1 

2 
26 

15 
23 

4 

6 
*-^ 

c, 


23 
PI 


6 
1 

o 

5 

14 

65 

1 
-t. 

17 

3 
10 
41 

2 

2 
1 

5 

4 

•X 

18 
15 

R 


390 
095 
325 
374 
155 
277 
455 
133 
279 
152 
568 
073 
469 
332 
7E8 
610 
365 
7G5 
232 
432 
398 
480 
702 
765 
277 
455 
770 
835 
278 
522 
894 
300 
481 
316 
536 
817 
394 
677 
579 
296 
019 
961 
141 
132 
07  G 
807 
851 
320 
505 
532 


8.4 

23.0 

18.0 
op   o 

9.4 
22.3 
18.0 

9.5 
18.0 

7.0 
20.7 
21.0 
18.8 
23.4 
18.2 
22.9 
17.7 
23.6 
18.3 
22.7 
22.2 
25. 8 

15.5 

9.0 

9.8 
15.5 
29.8 
21.2 
10.0 
23.4 
,13.6 

5.5 
24.5 

9.1 
26.8 
22.0 
25.0 
19.8 
15.5 
22.0 
18.8 
1  p  p 

43.2 
20.2 
15.5 
25.2 
16.5 
23.5 
12.5 


378 
1,048 
325 
1,423 
287 
618 
455 
559 
640 
152 
331 
3B9 
352 
401 
368 
472 
788 
397 
436 
649 
339 
457 
617 
322 
255 
216 
385 
643 
621 

573' 
600 
240 
363 
295 
•  676 
427 
677 
670 
574 
510 
459 
345 
522 
516 
555 
738 
531 
446 
266 


415 
45 
464 
660 
245 
130 
35 
106 
386 

194 

1,123 
750 

1,472 
765 
551 
304 
147 
190 
144 
905 

1,721 
551 
955 
165 
629 

.   20 

79 

142 

76 

1,39-5 
370 
538 

1,033 
713 
263 
837 

23 

172 

513 

553 

1,444 

98 

302 

403 

335 

251 

2,157 

63 


Total 
Average 


1,105 


23,701  553,993 


^4, 902,000 


COO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


0. 

0. 
L2. 

1. 

7. 

1. 

1. 

0. 


2. 
2. 

1. 

0. 

1. 

0. 
3. 
2. 

5. 
2. 

1. 

0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
3. 
7. 
10. 
0. 
4. 

1. 

0. 

1. 

0. 
4. 
4. 

11. 
1. 

0. 

1. 

0. 
o. 

6. 
3. 
2. 

0. 


0.8 


21.4 


^05 


l/  Estimates   of  the  B'areau  of  Agricultural  Economic: 
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SELATIVE  POSIT'IOHS   OF  THE  TEl^  HI&H  STATES  IIJ 
DAIRY  EEHD-n,^ilO^/SME-NT  ASSOCIATIOlI  'iTOEK 

(January  1,    1936,    1937,    and  1938) 


Rank  according  to  niimTDer  of  associations 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1. 

New  York 

96 

2. 

T7i  scons  in 

95 

3. 

Pennsylvania 

86 

4. 

Illinois 

63 

5. 

California 

56 

6. 

I  o\7a 

54 

7. 

Michigan 

51 

8. 

Ohio 

32 

9. 

Indiaxxa     ) 

30 

10. 

Minnesota)    tie 

30 

11. 

Vermont      ) 

30 

1.  VJisconsin 

2.  I'evr  York 

3.  Pennsylvania 

4.  Ivlichigan 

5.  Calif ornia)^^^ 

6.  Illinois      ) 

7 .  I owa 

8.  Ohio 

9 .  I ndi  ana 
10.  Ve'rraont 


124 

1. 

TiTisconsin 

140 

105 

2. 

Ke\7  York 

115 

91 

3. 

Pennsylvania 

97 

62 

4. 

L'ichigon 

69 

59 

5. 

Illinois 

67 

59 

6. 

California 

60 

54 

7. 

I  o\7a 

59 

38 

8. 

Minnesota)    4.-^ 
Onio             ) 

47 

37 

Q 

47 

36 

10. 

Indiana 

44 

Hank  according  to   numoer  of   co;7s  in  associations 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1. 

California 

66 , 530 

1. 

California 

84,201 

1. 

Calif  orni,a 

85,374 

2. 

Nev/  York 

50,364 

2. 

Kev  York 

61,185 

0  • 

Uevj  York 

65,894 

3. 

TTiscorsin 

41,641 

3. 

TTisconsin 

55,577 

3 . 

TTisconsin 

62,505 

4. 

Pennsylvania 

34,494 

4. 

Pennsylvania 

37,985 

4. 

Pennsylvania 

41,394 

5. 

Illinois 

20,991 

5. 

Illinois 

22,222 

5. 

Illinois 

26,073 

6. 

lov/a 

19,960 

6. 

lorra. 

21,612 

6. 

1 0\7f\, 

23,632 

7. 

Vermont 

17,165 

7. 

Michigan 

19,955 

7. 

Michigan 

23,398 

8, 

Michigan 

15.101 

8. 

Vermont 

19,083 

8. 

Minnesota 

21,480 

9. 

Virginia 

12,233 

9. 

Ohio 

14,739 

9. 

Ve  rm  ont 

18,076 

10. 

'Sbyi  Jersey 

11,239 

10. 

Minnesota 

14,137 

10. 

Ohio 

17,315 

5  - 


RELATIVE  POSITIOKS  Of  TH3  TEi;  HIGH  STATES  IIJ  TOTAL  IIUIIBER 
QF  MEIffiEHS  IK  LIAHY  :-EBD-i:^ROYE!vISKT  ASSOCLATIOKS 

(January  1,    1936.    1937,    and  1938) 


State 


of 
members 


State 


KiualDer  ■ 

of    . 
members 


•State 


ITumber 

of 
mem'bers 


1936 

1937 

.     ,         1938 

1. 

"STisconsin 

3,269 

1, 

TJisconsin 

2,896 

1. 

"Wisconsin 

3,293 

2. 

Kew  York 

2,180 

n 

r.BYi  York 

2,552 

2. 

L'CW  York 

2,694 

3. 

Pennsylvania 

1,800 

3, 

Pennsylvania- 

1,945 

3. 

Pennsylvania 

2,133 

4. 

l0V73, 

1,136 

4. 

Michigan 

1,333 

4. 

Michigan 

1,534 

5. 

Illinois 

1,1K) 

5. 

California 

■1,284 

5. 

Illinois 

1,404 

6. 

California 

1,041 

6. 

I  ov^a 

1,265 

5. 

Iowa 

1,379 

7. 

Michigan 

1,008 

7^ 

Illinois 

1,212 

.  .  .7. 

California 

1,375 

8. 

Vermont 

671 

8. 

Ohi  0 

867 

-  3, 

Minnesota 

1,214 

Q 

Ohio 

562 

9. 

Vermont 

760 

9, 

Ohio 

1,151 

10. 

Minnesota 

545 

10. 

Minnesota 

755 

10. 

Indiana 

826 

PELATIVE  POSITIONS  OP  THE  TEH  HIGH  STATES  I!I  PEHCEETAGE   OP  ALL 
COVS  01\T  TEST   IN  DAIP-Y  KEHD-IKlPRO-m,IEivT'  ASSOCIATIONS 

(Jan-Jiary   1,    1936,    1937,    and  1938) 


Percentase 

Per 

conta£:e 

Percentage 

State                         ( 

:)f   cows 

State  ...       .          of 

cows 

State                   of 

cows 

Jn   tost 

on 

test 

on 

test 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1. 

California 

10.0      . 

1. 

California 

12.6' 

1. 

California 

12.9 

2. 

BliOde   Island 

,8.4. . 

2. 

Rhode    Islfind 

11.3 

Rliode   Island 

11.6 

3. 

Nevr  Jersey 

8.1 

.    3. 

New  Jersey 

8.9 

New  Jersey 

10.1 

4. 

Connecticut 

6.6 

4, 

Connecticut 

7.3 

4. 

New  Hampshire 

7.4 

5. 

New  Hampshire 

6.2 

5, 

New  Hfarnp shire 

7.2 

5. 

Connecticut 

7.1 

6. 

Vermont 

.5.9 

.  ,  .6, 

Vermont 

5.4 

5. 

Vermont 

6.0 

7. 

Massachusetts 

,  5.2 

Massachusetts 

5.9 

7. 

Massachusetts 

,      5.9 

8. 

Pennsylvania 

3.9 

8. 

New  York 

4.5 

8. 

Arizona 

4.7) 

9. 

New  York 

3,8 

9, 

P  e  nn  sylvan  i  a 

4.3 

o 

New  Yoik 

4. 7)  tie 

10. 

Virfginia 

.    3.0   .     . 

.  ,  10. 

Oregon 

4.1 

10. 

Pennsylvania, 

4.7) 

'WM 


v/y. 


RJJ^H  OP  n/JRY  H?fil)-lIvi?kO^.'SJvELT  ASSCCIATIOFS,    3Y  STATES 

(1906-1923,    inclusive) 

(Uj    to  and.  incl^iding   1923   data,  v/cre    collectec*    on  Jxilj  1*      Beginning  vrith   1924 

JCLilQIJL?— "''!''' j'e  .made  by  cal ondar  years*      Sines  192£  data  are   oi    January  l) 

State        '06    '07    '03    >  OS_n,0_>  ll"  « 12    '13    '14   '15    '  IC    '17    '18    '19    '20  '31    '22    '25 

I.:ichi.3o,n,.i       4        2   ~5       4     \3        4        4       3'      3      10      15      "7      13     14  11     17      53 

Llalne 3        4       3        6        5        4        5        3      11        5        1        0        0  0        3        4 

Kew  Yori: 1        1        3       9      IG      21     29      35     47     43     19      25     28  24     31      27 

Verraont 2        8      10      11      17     28     33      38     47     18      12     IS  17     21      20 

Iowa 2        5       4        8        7        8      13      23     30      15      11      14  17     22 

California 1       3        2        4       4        5        7        £      15     16     14     18  21     21 

TlTisconbin 9      10      10        8      11     24     37      51     81112  105  115  103   127 

Ke"braska 1       0        0       0       3        2       3       4       4       2        2       0  0       1 

Colorado 1        1        2        1        1        0        0       3        5        5        5  4        6 

Pennsylvania 1        1        2        2        7     14      19      24     21     35      64  45     45 

Ohio 1        0        0        1       4        5      20     30      24      24     41  35     35 

Tashington 1       3        1       0       0        1     12     18     11        9        6  10     10 

Maryland 1       3       3        2 '      4        7       8        4       2       6  7        5 

Illinois 4        3        2        7        3        3     17      15     27     23  25     24 

Minnesota 3        7      10        9      11      22     26      23     21     19  23     37 

New  KampabAre 1        114       8      11     12       8        9     10  10     11 

Oregon 1        1        1       7     11     15     17     11        5       9  5       5 

Vtsl-i 1       0       0       1        1       0        1        1       0        1  1       1 

MasBBCiiusotts 2        22304400156 

Virginia 2        2        2       0        0        2       4       4        5        8  10      12 

Kansas 1        1        1        1       4        3      15     13  13     13 

Indiana 2        2        3        7       9        7      10        5  10        5 

Kentucky 1       1       0        1       1       0        0        5  5       2 

Missouri 2        1        2        5       4        5        6  7     11 

uew  Jersey 2        3        4       8        9        9      12  8        6 

TIest  Virginia 1        1        3        1        1        1       3  5       5 

Conne  sticut 1       3        6       3       0       0        1  0        2 

North   Carolina 2        0        0        0        0        0        2  2       0 

Louisiana 1       0        0       0       0       0        10       0 

South  Lakota 1        13       3       0       0       0  0       0 

Nevada 1       0        10       0       0  11 

Arizona 2       2        10       0  2       1 

Rhode   IsLaiid 2       2       0        0       4  4       4 

TelpT/are 2       3        2        2        1  0        0 

IdaJ^o 2        114        5  6        4 

MississiT^t^i 1       0       0        0       0  3       2 

Montana.." 1        2        0        0        0  0       0 

TennessoQ 1       8        4        6        3  3       4 

Ke'.7  Mexico.  ►.. 1       0       0       0  11 

Vjorrdix-. .- 1        0        10  0       0 

Alabama 2        1       3  1       1 

Georgia 1       ^       0  0       '^ 

North  Da^^'ota • ^       ^       1  -;       ^ 

Oklahoma .• ^-        ^  ^       -'- 

South  Carolin£t I       1  1       ^ 

Texas "^       °  ^       ^ 

Arkajisas , ^  ^-       "^ 

riorida ♦ •  •  • 

Puerto  Pdco 

Ha'.ja  1  i«. ..,..«» ,»**•  .,•♦■«'♦«  ,r  •  •• • • _.».♦....._; 

Total           'l       4        6      25     40'    64      32  100  163  211  546  .±59   353  585  468  ^52  513   62^ 


NUMBER  OF  DAIRY  HERI>- IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS,  BY  STATES 

(1935  -  193B,  inclusive) 


'25  '26  »27 


30 


105 

*■) 

24 

17 

56 

20 

176 

2 

7 

42 

21 

10 

9 

24 

88 

5 

7 

5 

15 
8 

17 
2 

13 
6 
3 
1 
2 
0 

11 
3 

'"I 

0 
0 


108 

1 

28 

23 

61 

30 

169 

6 

6 

43 

25 

8 

10 

26 

84 

4 

8 

4 

6 

18 

11 

25 

0 

19 

3 

2 

5 

0 
9 
1 
1 
0 
0 
8 


102 

0 

36 

23 

77 

35 

159 

10 

5 

49 

28 

11 

■8 

30 

85 

2 

o 

5 

7 

18 

13 

31 

2 

21 

11 

3 

4 

5 

1 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 
o 
Pi 

7 
2 
1 

0 
1 
1 
6 
5 
0 
1 
0 


105 

0 

42 

25 

86 

32 

166 

17 

9 

65 

29 

10 

7 

34 

105 

4 

11 

5 

9 

20 

14 

34 

25 
17 

4 
5 
5 
2 
8 
0 
2 
0 
0 
12 
1 
7 
3 
2 
0 


.1 

12 

0 
3 
2 


94 

0 

54 

23 

101 
32 

154 
23 
14 
7c 
39 
12 
8 
51 

117 

7 

14 

c 

11 

20 

20 

41 

8 

34 

18 

6 

3 

8 

2 

14 

1 

3 

1 

1 

15 

1 

8 

7 

2 

1 

/I 

2 

7 

22 

1 

6 
* 


90 

■5 

51 

23 

101 
33 

142 
28 
15 
38 
38 

15 
9 

59 

120 

7 

14 

8 

11 

20 

22 

51 

12 

36 

16 

7 

4 

7 

2 

12 
0 
4 
1 
] 

13 
2 
o 

10 

T 

X 
1 

7 
1 

9 
25 

T 

7 


'31 

'88 

■5 

69 

28 

100 

31 

131 

29 

15 

63 

37 

12 

13 

62 

96 

8 

16 

6 

13 

20 

25 

37 

12 

34 

15 

9 

4 

7 

3 

13 

0 

3 

1 

1 

12 

3 

9 

10 

1 

6 
0 
9 
21 
2 
5 
3 
0 


32  '33  '34 


'36 


69 

5 

79 

29 

32 

K/^. 

96 
26 
15 
85 
36 
15 
11 
57 
69 

Q 

16 

7 

1£ 

25 

18 

32 

8 

28 

17 

6 

8 
2 

7 

0 

c, 

2 

1 
10 
3 
8 
8 
1 
1 


5 

20 

0 

5 
* 

0 


58 
4 
74 
26 
60 
60 
78 
20 
15 
86 
31 

13 

9 

53 
45 

9 
14 

1 
14 
28 
17 
30 

6 
29 
16 

5 

2 

9 

6 
4 
0 
2 
2 


2 
6 
8 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 
15 

-I 

X 

3 
1 

0 


51 
■3 
69 
27 
53 
52 
69 
17 
11 
83 
30 
10 
11 
52 

35 

9 

10 

-i 
X 

11 

25 
14 
30 
6 
24 
17 


'± 
0 
2 
3 
1 

4 
\ 

4 
o 
1 
1 
2 
0 
5 
15 

1 

o 

t^ 

0 
0 


46 

81 
27 

52 
52 
94 
14 
11 
84 
27 
10 
10 
57 

30 

o 

9 

1 
11 
p\ 

13 

33 

6 

19 

18 

6 

8 

6 

3 
0 


12 
1 
3 

C; 
0 


51 

7 

96 

30 

54 

56 

95 

16 

9 

86 

32 

11 

10 

63 

30 
9 

10 
2 

13 

23 

15 

30 

7 

21 

19 

6 

13 

6 

11 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 
0 
4 
3 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
13 
1 
5 
0 
0 


J_37 

62 

11 

105 

36 

54 

59 

124 

13 

11 

91 

38 

10 

14 

59 

3i5 

9 

17 

4 

13 

24 

14 

37 

7 

23 

21 

6 

15 

8 

7 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

7 

0 

5 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

11 

3 

9 

2 

0 

.  .1 


'38 


State 


69 Michig-an 

12 Maine 

115 New  York 

35 Vermcnt 

59 Iowa 

60 California 

140 Wisconsin 

16 Nebraska 

11 Colorado 

97 Pennsylvania 

47 Ohio 

12 Washington 

12 Maryland 

67 Illinois 

47 Minnesota 

9 Nev/  Hampshire 

16 Oregon 

6 Utah 

13 Massachusetts 

28 Virginia 

13 Kansas 

44 Indisina 

14 Kentucky 

21 Missouri 

23 New  Jersey 

7 West  Virginia 

15 Connecticut 

8 North   Carolina 

3 .Louisiana 

2 South  Dakota 

2 Nevada 

2 Arizona 

4 Rhode  Island 

1 Delaware 

7 Idaho 

6 Mississippi 

5 Montana 

13 Tennessee 

1 ,  .  .  .New  Mexico 

2 Wyoming 

5 ,  .  .  .  Alahama 

2 '3-eorgia 

2 North  Dakota 

12 Oklahoma 

4 .South   Ca,rolina 

12 Texas 

1 Arkansas 

2 Florida 

1 Puerto  Rico 

1 Hawaii  i 


732   777   837   947   1090 '1143   lir2~r005'"'F81~^93  '  80^~87F 
*No   report. 


1106 


Total 


—    8   — 

QmWHU  OF  DAIRY  ttERI>-IMPRO\'EMEKT  ASSOCIATION  WOEK 
IN  THE  ma  TED  -STATES 

(1906  -  1938,  inclusive) 


Ave.  D'f-  . 

Year    IJo.  of 

No .  of  cows 

of  cov. 

ass'ns. 

on  tost 

1906   ' . .  '  1 

,  239 

21.-- 

.190?..   .'  ■  4 

1,606 

220 

1908.  ^  .     6 

3,921 

- 

.  1909.       25 

11,686 

1910.       40 

25,000  !_/ 

- 

1911-  •     64 

40,000  1/ 

_ 

1912  •  ^  ■   -82 

45,000  1/ 

- 

1913-   ■   100 

'  47,150 

1914-  •  ■   •  163 

7-3,. 280 

■- 

•   1915 211 

105,526 

- 

191-6-  •  ■  '  346 

150,677 

— 

19T?  ■     459 

216,831 

- 

•  ■  1918  •     353 

172,518 

- 

■  ■  1919 385 

167,313 

- 

■  1920  •    466 

203,472 

2-;  7 

1921  ■    452 

193,928 

— 

1922  ■  ■    513 

215,321 

- 

1923    ■  627 

277,010 

- 

2/  1924 

1925    ■  '  732 

307,073 

28' 

1925  ■     777 

327 , 653 

2'-  . 

1927  '  '  ■    837 

362,014 

2 

'  '.  .^1928,'   ,  '  947 

414 , 891 

2 

1929'.'  '  1.090 

465,804 

2' 

.1930   .  1,143 

507,549 

3C. 

1931    1,112 

510,714 

305 

1932    1,005 

427 , 044 

31"' 

1933  ■     881 

358 , 501 

31" 

1934      793 

325,837 

322 

1935      809 

364,218 

193S      876 

40^.,  412 

319 

1937  ,     992 

496,562  >. 

- 

..1938    1,106 

558,993 

" 

1/  Estimated. 

2/  Date  for  collecting 

data  chajiged  in  1934 

from  July  1  tc 

January  1. 
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NTOiEBSK  OF  HEEDS  ON  TEST  JAittJARY  1.    1937,    COMPAEED  TO 
THE  lIUlviBER  Oil  TEST  JAMJiJlY  1,    1938,    BY   STATES 


Herds  on  test 

Increase  (t) 

Number  o 

f 

Jan. 1,1938  in 

or  decrecise  (- 

■) 

State 

herds  on  test 

percentage  of 
herds  on  test 

in  m. 
herds 

unher  of 
on  test 

J an. 1,1937  Jan 

.1,1938 

Jan.  1,  1937 

Nevada 

0 

31 

- 

+  31 

Florida 

0 

19 

- 

+ 

19 

Mississippi 

0 

.  ,  137 

- 

-f 

137 

Hawai  i 

0 

.  .:   7 

- 

4 

7 

Wyoming 

7 

>  ■  25 

357.1 

4. 

18 

Georgia 

13 

36 

276.9 

4 

23 

Tennessee 

102 

244 

239 . 2 

4 

142 

Kentucky 

137 

320 

233.6 

4 

183 

Minnesota 

755 

1,214 

160.8 

4 

459 

Arizona 

29 

46 

158.6 

4 

17 

Utah 

178 

259 

145.5   ■ 

4 

81 

Alahamo, 

30 

42 

140.0 

4 

12 

West  Virginia 

85 

116 

.136.5 

4- 

31 

South  Carolina 

46 

62 

134.8 

4 

16 

Ohio 

867 

1,151 

132.8 

4 

284 

Missouri 

216 

283 

131.0 

4 

67 

V/ashington 

232 

303 

130.6 

4 

71 

Indiana 

671 

826 

123.1 

4 

155 

Texas 

121 

146 

120.7 

•  4 

25 

Maine 

239 

283 

118.4 

4 

44 

New  Jersey 

419 

492 

117.4 

4 

73 

Virginia. 

372 

433 

116.4 

4 

61 

Illinois 

1,212 

1,404 

115.8 

4 

192 

Michigan 

1,333 

1 ,  534 

115.1 

4 

201 

Wisconsin 

2,896 

3,293 

113.7 

4 

397 

North  Dakota 

10 

11 

110.0 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania 

1,946 

2,133 

109.6 

4 

187 

North  Carolina 

100 

109 

109.0 

4 

9 

Iowa 

1,266 

1,379 

108.9 

4 

113 

Puerto  Rico 

24 

26 

108.3  ■ 

4 

2 

California 

1 ,  284 

1,375 

107.1 

4 

91 

Delaware 

17 

18 

105.9 

4 

1 

New  York 

2,552 

2,694 

105.6 

4 

142 

Rhode  Island 

75 

79 

105.3 

+■ 

4 

South  Dckiota 

4^i 

44 

100.0 

0 

New  Mexico 

10 

10 

100.0 

0 

Nev7  Hampshire 

269 

268 

99.6 

1 

Massachusetts 

301 

295 

98.0 

— 

6 

Connecticut 

347 

334 

96.3 

_ 

13 

Marylojid 

234 

220 

94.0 

_ 

14 

Vermont 

760 

706 

92.9 

_ 

54 

Oklahoma 

124 

109 

87.9 

_ 

15 

Idaho 

168 

145 

86.3 

- 

23 

Oregon 

498 

428 

85.9 

— 

70 

Arkansas 

21 

18 

85.7 

- 

3 

Colorado 

121 

103 

85.1 

- 

18 

Kansas 

283 

236 

83.4 

— 

47 

Nebraska 

193 

157 

31.3 

_ 

36 

Montana 

56 

45 

80.4 

— 

11 

■ 

Louisiana 

109 
20,772      < 

53 

48.6 

- 

56 

Total 

^3,701 

42, 

929 

Average 

114.1 

m^ 
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COIvIPARISON  OP  KmiBEH  01  HEBDS  OH  TEST.  IK.DAIHY  HEBD-IMPROVEMSOT  ASSOCIATIONS  WITH     , 
MJIvffiER  OE  HEBDS  OE  11   CO^S -OR  MORE.  IN  T,H3 ;  UNI  TED   STaIPES,    BY   STATES 
(The   follovdng  tc?>J.lation  shows   the   num'bcr  of  herds  of   11  co\7s  or  more   in  the  vari- 
ous  Stn,tGs,    the   number  of  herds  of   all   sizes  on  test,    and  the   nuinlDor  of  o.diitional 
herds   needed  to  maI':o   the   total  miiiher  of  lierds   on   test  equal   to    10  percent   of   the 
herds   of   11  cows  or  more) 


State 


4 


Utah 

Mich. 

N.J. 

N.H. 

Va. 

Mai  ne 

R.I. 

Ind. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Conn. 

S.C. 

Calif. 

Ky. 

Oreg. 

111. 

i'^  •  C « 

17, Ya. 

Mas  s  • 

Vt. 

N.Y. 

Tenn. 

Ariz. 

Md. 

Nev. 

Idaho 

rjash. 

Iowa 

Miss. 

w'is. 

La. 

Ala. 

Mo. 

Minn. 

Del. 

Kans. 

Ela. 

Colo. 

T;7yo. 

Nehr. 

Ok  la. 

G-a. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Ark. 

N.Mex. 

S.Dak. 

N.Dak. 


Herds   of 

11    COVfS 

or  more* 


Noiriher 


1 

10 
3 
1 
3. 
2 

7 

19 

10 
3 

14 

3 

17 
1 
1 

4 

9 

44 

4 


3 
6 

39 
2 

80 
1 
1 

10 

47 

10 


6 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
11 
10 


U.S. 


767 
730 
500 
910 
205 
245 
685 
225 
315 
510 
175 
630 
350 
510 
165 
005 
360 
498 
015 
740 
650 
105 
800 
330 
615 
025 
340 
940 
985 
020 
450 
535 
980 
785 
727 
085 
865 
935 
318 
880 
505 
120 
090 
980 
455 
050 
330 
620 


All  herds 
on  test   in 
DHIA's 
Jan. 1,1933 


Nun  be  r 

259 

1,534 

492 

268 

433 

283 

79 

326 

2,133 

1,151 

334 

62 

1,375 

320 

428 

1,404 

109 

116 

295 

706 

2,694 

244 

46 

220 

31 

145 

303 

1,379 

137 

3,293 

53 

42  ■ 

283  • 

1,214 

18 

236 

19 

103 

25- 

157 

109 

36 

146- 

45 

18 

10 

44 

11- 


Relation  of   all  herds 
on  test  to   the   nnmlDer 
of  herds  of   11   cows 
or  more 


Herds  needed  to  make 
•the  total  herds  on 
test   equal   to   10  per- 
cent  of  the  herds 
having  11  cov.'s  or  more 


Percent 

14,7 

14.3 

14.1 

14.0 

13.5 

12.6 

11.5 

11.4 

11.0 

11.0 

10.5 

9.8 

9.6 

9.1 

8.3 

Q      ^ 
O  .  o 

8.0 
7.7 
7.3 
7.2 
6.0 
5.9 
■  5.8 
5.1 
5.0 
4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
4.6 
4.1 
3.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.2 
1.0 
,4 
.1 


NamlDor 


1 

60 

31 

88 
296 

27 

34 

107 

268 

1,771 

166 

34 
213 

31 

157 

331 

1,615 

161 

4,709 

92 

112 

815 

3,564 

55 
772 

67 
391 
107 
731 
541 
176 
763 
253 
128 

95 

1,089 

'1,051 


432,060 


23,568 


5.5 


19 , 538 


*1932   estimates  of   the  Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics. 
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)  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  DAIRY  HERD- IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE   STATES 

ALABAIwA F.TJ. Burns,    Ext.    Service,    School   of  A^r, ,   Au"burn. 

ARIZONA C.F.Rowe,   Ext.    Ser\'-ice,    Colle«;c   of  Agr.  ,    T-acson. 

ARI-IANSAS.  . . . . .  .Y.L.3-re--:;:f;,   E:.t.    Sei'vice,    Colle^i'e  of  Agr. ,    Feyetteville. 

CAI-IFOR.NIA G.E.Gordon,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  A^r. ,   Berkeley. 

COLORADO S.J. Meadows,    Colorado   State   College,    Fort   Collins. 

CONNECTICUT A.I. Mann,   Ext.    Service,    Connecticut   State   College,    Storrs. 

DELAWARE T.A.Balcer,    Ext.    Service,    Scliool   of  Agr.  ,    Nev/ark. 

FLORIDA E.L.Brown,   Ext.   Division,    College   of  Agr.  ,    Gainesville. 

GEORGIA F. 117. Fitch,   Ext.   Division,    Georgia  State   College   of  Agr.,   Athens. 

HAVIAII P.A.Gantt,   Agr.   E:ct.    Service,  University  of  Havraii,    Honolulu. 

I3AH0 Ivan  H.    Loughary,   Ext.    Ser/ice,    College  of  Agr.,    Boise. 

ILLINOIS C.S.Rh.ode,    Fxt.    Service,    College   of  A^^t.  ,   Urhana. 

IlvTDIANA G.A.T7illisjns,    Dept.    of  Agr.    Ext.,    School   of  Agr.,    Lafayette. 

lOTiTA Floyd  Johnston,    Agr.    Sxt.,    loy/a   State   College   of  Agr.,,    Atics. 

KANSAS J.TT.Linn,    Ext.   Division,    Kansas   State   College  of  Agr.,    Manliattan. 

KENTUCKY G. I.:. Harris,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agr.  ,    Lexington. 

LOUISIANA E.TT.Neasham,   Ext.   Department,    A.cS:  M.    College,   University. 

MAINE R.F.Talhot,   Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agr.,   Orono. 

MARYLANT3 J.A.Conover,    Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agr. ,    College  Park. 

MASSACHUSETTS.. F.H.Branch,    Ext.    Service,    Massachusetts  State  College,    /unhcrst. 

MICHIGAN A.C.Baltser,   Ext.    Senrice,    Michigan  State   College   of  Agr. , E.Lansing. 

MINTGSOTA Ramer  Leighton,   Agr.    Ext.,    College   of  Agr.  .University  Farm,  St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI L.A.Higgins,   Sxt.    Service,    State   College. 

MISSOURI M.J.Regan,   Af:;r.   Ext.    Sen^ice,    College  of  Agr. ,    Columhia. 

MONTAI-JA J.O.Tretsven,    Ext.  'Service,    Montana  State   College,    Bozeman. 

N^SBRASKA M.L. Flack,    Sxt.    Service,    College   of  Agr.  ,    Lincoln. 

NEVADA V.E.Scott,    A^t.   Ext.,    College   of  Agr.,    Reno. 

NETf  HAIffSHIRE.  .C.N.Hall,    Ext.    Ser\-ice,    College   of  Agr.,    Durham. 

NEV/  JERSEY G.E.Taylor,   Ext.    Service,    State  College  of  Agr.,    New  Bninswick. 

N^TT  IviEXICO E.E.Anderson,    Ext.    Service,    N.M.    College   of  i^gr.  ,    State   College. 

,     NEW  YORv W.T.Crandall,   Sxt.    Service,    New  York   State   College   of  Agr. , Ithaca. 

NORTH   CAROLINA.J.A.Arey .   Ext.    Service,   North  Carolina  State  College   of  Agr., 

State  College  Station,  P^leigh. 

NORTH  DAI-:OTA... S.J. Haslerud,    Agr.   Ext.,    North  Dakota  Agr.    College,    Fargo. 

OHIO Ivan  McKellip,   Agr,   Ext.   TJork,    College   of  Agr.,    Colioinhus. 

OKLAHOMA J.W.Boehr,   Ext.    Service,    Oklalioma  A.    &  M.    College,    Stillwater. 

OREGON R.W.Morse,   Sxt,    Service,    Oregon   State    College,    Corvallis. 

PENlv^SYLVAl^IA.-.C.R.Goarhart,    Agr.   Ext.,    School  of  Agr.,    State    College. 
I.O.Sidelmann,   Agr.    Ext.,    School  of  Agr.,    State   College. 

PU'ERTO   RICO Frank  Pico,    Ext.    Service,    College   of  Agr. ,    Mayaguez. 

RHODE   ISLAND. ..J. E.Ladd,    Ext.    Service,    School   of  Agr.,   Kingston. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. C.G.Cushman,   Ext.    Service,    Clemson  Agr.    College,    Clemson  College. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA..  .R. A. Cave,   Ext.    Service,    South  Dakota  State  College   of  Agr.  .Brookir^s. 

TENNESSEE C.A.Hutton,    Ext.   Dairyman,    Box  1071,   Knoxville. 

TEXAS G.G.Gihson,    Ext.    Service,   A.   &  M.    College  of  Texas,    College   Station. 

UTAH L.K.Rich,    Ext.   Division,   Utah   State  Agr.    College,    Logan. 

VERlvlONT E.H.Loveland,    Sxt.    Service,    College   of  Agr. ,    Burlington. 

VIRGINIA R.W.Dickson,   Ext.   Division,    Virginia  A.   &  M,    College,    Blackshurg. 

WASHINGTON O.J.Hill,    Ext.   Division,    State    College   of  Washington,   PulL-nan. 

)    WEST   VIRGINIA. .G.Heeoink,   Dept.    of  Dairy  Hushandry,    College   of  Agr.,   Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN G.W.Vergeront,    Farm  Accounts  &  Dairy  Records  Office,    College 

of  Ag  r . ,    Mad  i  s  o  n . 

WYOMING Anton  Fellhauer,  Ext.  Division,  College  of  Agr.,  Laramie. 
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J.   P.   KEKDSICK    IS  MvIED   CHIEF  OP 
DAIRY  HEED  IIv'IPROVEIvffiKT   DIVISION 


0.   E.    Reed,    Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
has  announced  the   appointment   of  Dr.  -J.    F.  Kendrick   as -Chief 
of   the  Division  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement    Investigations.  ■    He 
succeeds  Dr.    J.    C.   McDowell  who    retired  last  December  after- 
ahout  30  years   service   in  the  Department   of  Agriculture.  •• 

Doctor  Kendrick   has  been  Assistant   Chief   of   the  • 
Division  for   tho  last  3  years,    during  v/hich  time  he    organized - 
the    sire-proving  work   on  the  present   Uation-wide  uniform -basis 
and  established  the  Bureau's  permanent- record  system  for  ■ 
■  recording   tho   identity,    family  history,    and  production  per--     ■  ■ 
formancc   of    nil  animals   that  arc   enrolled  in  the   dairy  herd- 
improvement   associations. 

Doctor  Kendrick,    born  and  reared  on  an  Ohio  farm,    was 
graduated  from  Ohio    State  University  in  1926.      He   received  his 
Masters  degree   there   in  1927,    and  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  from  Anerican  University  in  19S5,    for  work  in  economics, 
statistics,    and  biometrics.     He   spent   3   1/2  years  as   county 
agent   in  Champaign  county,    Ohio,    and  joined  the  Bureau  in  1933. 
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COCPEHATIITE  MIRY  BULL  ASSOCIATIOl^S  IN  TE3  UNITED  STATES 

ACirrS   JAlffJARY  1,  1938 

(as  reported  l:y  State  dairv  extensiorx  specialists) 

One  hundred  and  sixt;''-3ix  coorierative  dp,iry  "bull  associa-tions 
were  in  active  operation  on  Janue.ry  1,  1933.   These  associations  had 
a  total  memhershi-D  of  2,561  dairyiaen  ownin?^-  cooperatively  734  dairy 
hulls.   Thirty-fcir  nev;  associations  were  organized  during  1937. 

Pennsj^lvanla,  with  50  associations,  leads  th^  States  in  number 
of  associations.  Hew  York  is  second  with  29  a.ssociations,  Illinois 
is  third  with  24,  and  New  Jersey  is  fourth  ?/ith  14  associations.  Data 
on  the  stat^is  of  bull  association  work  hy  States  are  given  on  the 
following  TO  age . 


Sound  Organizat ions 

All   associations   listed  have    the    facilities   for  conducting  a 
irogressive,    long-time,    dairy-cattle   breeding  rrogrrjn.      They  are 
completely  organi.r.ed  and  have   the  necessary  officers   to    conduct    the 
business   of  the   associations  properly.      Hrjiy  of   the   associations   are 
incorporated.     At   least   one  meeting  of   the  membership   is  held  each 
year.      Each  association  has   three   or  more   blocks,    in  each  of  which   is 
placed  a  bull   owned  by   the   association    (not  by   individual  members). 

Wh.en  an  asoociation  meets   the   above    standards    it    is  usually 
capable    of  rendering  efficient    service    to    its   membership  year  after 
year.      Too   often   coopierative  bull  associations   are   loosely  organized 
and  the  business   affairs   of   the   organizcti^in   a.re   neglected,    with  the 
result    that   the    organ iza.t ion  operates    for  only  a  few  years   and   then 
disintegrates . 

Although  the  members   of  a  defnnct  bull  a.ssociation    seldom,    if 
ever  lose  money  because   of   the  failure,    thry  arc   deprived  of   the 
opportunity  of  benefiting  from  a  long-time   dadry-cattlo  breeding 
prograjTi. 


m^mimim. 


Coop'-^rativc  DrAvY  Bull  Associo.t iors   in  the  United  States 
Active   January  1,    1938 


NinrTDer         ilumbcr 
State  of  assoc-   of 

iations   mem"bors 

Alabama 0 

Arizona 0 

Arkansas 1      88 

California 1      12 

Colorado 0 

Connecticut 0 

Delav7are C 

Florida 0 

Georgia 0 

Idaho 6     158 

Illinois 24     109 

Indiana 1      40 

Iowa 0 

Kansas 1       3 

Kentucky 1       '4 

Louisiana -5     586 

Ma,ine 0 

Maryland 0 

Massachusetts 0 

Michigan 4      51 

Minnesota 3  212 

Mississippi 0 

Missouri 4  65 

Montana 0 

ITebraska 4  90 

llevada 0 

Hew  Hampshire 0 

iTew  Jersey 14      57 

New  Mexico 0 

Hew  York —29     141 

llorth  Carolina — 0 

ITorth  Dakota 0 

Ohio 1      19 

Oklahoma 1      12 

Oregon C 

Pennsylvo.nia 50     297 

Bhode  Island 0 

South  Carolina — 0 

South  Dakota 0 

i'cnnessoe 0 

Tcxa-^ ,0 

Uto-h G     412 

Vermont 0 

Virginia 5      28 

Washington 2     157 

West  Virginia 1      12 

Wisconsin — ■ 2       8 

Wyoming 0 

Total 166   2,561 

l/  A  -  Ayrshire;   J  -  Jersey 
BS  -  Brown  Swiss. 


Humbcr 

of 

hulls 


;recd 


ITumhcr  of  cows   in 
of  "bulls  used  l/        all   associations 
G       H       BS      SH       Reg.      Other       Total 


22 

23 
12 

4 


5 
20 


33 

5 

2 

26 

97 

37 

31 

29 

7 

7 

3 

3 

5 

5 

37 

37 

13' 

6 

3 

26 

25 

1 

29 

13 

11 

o 

24: 

4 

20 

57 

12 

45 

122 

10 

23 

89 

3 

3 

3 

3 

181        3     36 


87 


14 

9     14 
12 


0 

121 


10 


107 
7 


120 


303 
732 


48 
94 


308 
353 


245 

837 

1,082 

818 

900 

1,718 

100 

200 

300 

15 

27 

42 

24 

53 

77 

140 

1,584 

1,724 

104 

334 

438 

32 

1,874 

1,956 

80 

632 

712 

175 

395 

570 

606  726        1,332 

3,101        1,305       4,406 


155 

101 


3,911        2,717        5,628 


1,441        1,551 


251 

813 

1,064 

2 

510 

512 

101 

103 

204 

200 

35 

235 

734   3  196  133  334   14  4  10,310  15, 668  _25^_978_ 


-  Guernsey;  '  H  -  Hoi  stein;   SH  -  Shorthorn; 


How  Loiif:  Does  a  Bull  A? s o c i at i o n  Live? 

The  lift  of  a  "bull  assoc-iation  usual. I7  dspends  upon  how  carefully 
has  heen  organized  and  ho!v  well  it  is  mrnag-e;!  anc^  opera.ted.   One 
associatiou  i:i  Michigan  has  "been  in  operation  for  28  years.   Of  the  166 


associations  reported  active  Januar?'"  ] 
more  years.  The  following  tahle  showt 
coor)era,tive  hull  associations : 


1933,  36  have  o]-ioratcd  for  10  or 
in  a  ,~encra.l  way  the  longevity  of 


lTum"ber  r.f  Bull  Associations  Active  Janurry  1,  1938,  Grouped  By  Years  Ii 
^ich  They  Were  Organized,  and  3y  ITumher  of  ."Blochs  in  the  Associations 


Year 

asKocia 

of 
-tions 

JCu 

r_nh 

er  of  as 

sociations 

wi  th 

organ- 

3 

4 

5 

More  than 

ized 

orga^niz 

ed 

"blocks 

blocks 

hlochs 

5  " 

olocks 

1937 

34 

11 

20 

3 

0 

1936 

33 

7 

11 

10 

5 

1035 

17 

7 

5 

1 

3 

19  34 

11 

6 

3 

2 

0 

1933 

11 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1932 

5 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1931 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1930 

1 

1 

0 

I.) 

0 

1929 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1928 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1927 

7 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1926 

5 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1925 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1924 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1923 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1922 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1921 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

1920 

J. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1919 

'. ; 

1 

0 

0 

2 

***!){!*!! 

ft  +  ***********  ^*****5|t  ***  +  ***=!<** 

*  * 

******** 

***************: 

ic** 

1909 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

No  rei 

port 

3 

'J 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

266 

t_y  .J 

G2 

25 

20 

tvh:/  Should  A  Bull  Association  Consist  of  Three  or  More  Blocks? 


A  hall  r.ssocia.tinn,  to  he  successful,  nitist  hsA-'e  the  facilities  to 
condact  a  nlanried  long-time  breed:' ng  prograiu.   If  an  organization  c 'insists 
of  less  than  three  bloc];:s,  new  bulls  must  he  purchased  more  frequently  to 
prevent  irhreed?,  ng,   Five  b],oc^'s  in  ^ach  association  is  to  be  preferred  in 
order  that  the  average  bull  ma;,'  sj.'end  "lais  entire  life  in  the  association. 
It  may  be  noted  in  the  above  tf..ible  that  most  of  the  associations  nov/  active 
consist  of  three  or  four  blocks.   There  is  no  fixed  number  of  blocks  necessary, 
howevor,  for  a  bull  association  to  be  successful.   This  is  snown  in  the 
follov/inpi  table:  , 


Number  of  Bull  Associations  Grouped  by  Number  of  Blocks  in  the  Assoc- 
iati.cns,  in  the  Four  States  Having  Largest  Number  of  Assoc i at iona 


Number 

•  of 
ations 

Number  oi 

Associations  with  -- 

State   associ 

3 
blocks 

4 
blocks 

5 
blocks 

M( 
5 

Dre  than 
blocks 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 
Illinois 
Nev/  Jersey 

50 
29 
24 
14 

26 

15 

4 

3 

18 
k 

13 
7 

2 
5 
6 

4 

4 
1 

1 
0 

How 

Many 

Memb 

ers  Should 

There  be 

in  Sach 

Blc 

ck? 

The  number  of  members  in  each  block  depends  entirely  upon  the  wishes 
of  the  membership.  A  dairyman  with  a  large  herd  often  wishes' to  miake  up  one 
block  of  the  association  alone  in  order  to  have  a  bull  on  his  own  farmi. 
Dairymen  with  smaller,  herds  usually  like  to  join  other  dairymen  with  herds 
of  similar  size  in  making  up  a  block  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost. 

In  the  four  States  having  the  largest  number  of  bull  associations, 
the  number  of  blocks  having  one  member  and  the  number  of  blocks  having 
more  than  one  member  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  Associations  with  — 


State 


One  member  to 
each  block 


More  than  one  member 
to  each  block 


Pennsylvania 

25 

New  York 

16 

Illinois 

21 

New  Jersey 

14 

25 

13 
3 

0 


Why  Should  Bull  Associations  be  Incorjoorated? 

It  is  recom.mended  that  bull  associations  be  incorporated  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  An  incorporated  bull  association  insures  the  legal  protection  of 
members . 

2.  An  incorporated  association  is  likely  to  be  more  carefully 
organized  and  the  affairs  of  the  association  are  more  often  handled  in  a 
business-like  manner  than  if  the  association  is  not  incorporated. 

3.  An  incorporated  association  is  a  separate  entity.   It  is  more 
likely  to  live  a  greater  number  of  years  than  a  loosely  organized  association, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  a  pa.rtnership  that  usually  lives  only  during 
the  time  the  original  members  are  active. 

Why  Should  Mem.bers  of  Bull  Associations  Hold  Annual  Meetings? 

An  association  that  does  not  hold  a  mieeting  annually  is  usually 
disintegrating.  Association  meetings  are  important  and  necessary  to: 
(l)  Maintain  interest  in  the  association.   (2)  Properly  conduct  the  business 
affairs  of  the  associa-tion,   (3)  Keep  the  membership  informed  of  the  progress 
being  made,   (4)  Develop  in  the  membership  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
progressive  long-time  breeding  program  planned  and  being  carried  out  in 
each  herd  in  the  association. 


-  5  - 

Progressive  Developments 

During  recent  years  the  facilities  of  bull  a'^sociations  have  "been 
used  to  "sample"  young  bulls.   The  purpose  being  to  determine  the  breeding 
valu^"!  of  a  bull  before  he  is  used  extensively  in  the  association  hards.   In 
Now  York,  for  example,  the  "spare"  bull  plan  is  used  in  a  number  of 
associations.  Briefly,  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

After  the  association  is  in  operation  and  a  bull  has  been  assigned 
to  each  block,  the  association  buys  a  young  bull  to  be  used  as  a  "spare." 
As  soon  as  the  spare  bull  reaches  breeding  age  he  is  circulated  at  definite 
porioc's  so  as  to  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  blocks  in  the  association 
each  year.   Each  member  agrees  to  use  the  young  bull  on  young  heifers  and 
an  occasional  cow  in  order  to  have  a  representative  sample  of  his  heifer 
calves.   This  arrangement  provides  a  sample  of  the  young  bull's  daughters  at 
a  minimum  risk  to  any  one  herd  in  the  association.  As  soon  as  the  daughters 
of  the  bull  have  completed  their  first  lactation  records  the  directors  of 
the  association  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  bull,  basing  their  judgment 
on  records  of  daughters  in  each  of  the  association  herds,  rather  than  in 
only  ontj  of  the  herds.   TiThen  the  spare  bull  takes  a  place  in  the  regular 
circuit  of  the  associ?.tion  a  now  spare  bull  is  purchased  and.  tried  out. 

Another  development  which  gives  great  promise  is  that  of  using 
artificial  insemination  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  outstanding  sires. 
Denmiark,  for  example,  has  one  association  with  220  herds  in  which  artificial 
insemination  is  practiced,  almost  exclusively.   During  the  first  year  the 
association  operated,  approxiraa.tely  1,200  cows  were  artificially  inseminated. 
Only  2  bulls  were  used. 

Although  this  Denmark  association  operated  more  or  less  as  an  experi- 
ment the  first  year,  the  Danes  soon  recognized  several  advantages  in  the 
organized  use  of  artificial  insemination;  some  of  the  more  important  being: 


1. 
influence 
o 


3. 


f  ai'TP. , 


Increases  the  usefulness  of  superior  sires  and  spreads  their 

Reduces  cost  per  service. 

Eliminates  the  necessity  of  kee-ping  and  feeding  a  bull  on  each 


4,  Quickly  establishes  a  large  family  of  cattle. 

5,  Measures  the  genetic  ability  of  sires  q^uickly  and  effectively. 

6,  Practically  eliminates  the  danger  of  spreading  disease  through 
service. 

Mr,  E.  J.  Perry,  Extension  Dairyman,  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  visited  Denm.ark  a  year  ago  and  brought  back  to  this  country 
the  story  of  this  Danish  association  which  employs   the  technique  of 
artificial  insemination.   He  has  alrt-ady  developed  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  organization  in  one  of  ITew  Jersey's  lca,ding  dairy  districts 


Bull  Association  Leaflet 

The  Division  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Investigations  has  prepared 
BDIM-691,  "Organizing  Cooperative  Dairy  Bull  Associations",  to  supply  exten- 
sion workers  with  information  on  organizing  bull  associations.   For  copies 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


^ 


\>APR'^t^MEN^ 


DAIRY   HERD 


herd] book 


TEST  THE  COWS 


^ 


ASSOCIATIONS 

PROVE  THE  BULLS 


ty 
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STATUS  OF  THE  IDENTIFICATION  AND  PEE.iaKSNT  RECORD  PROJECT 

Ud  to  January  1,  1938,  41  States  had  submitted,  for  permanent 
recording,  identification  records  for  197,170  animals  and  production 
records  for  60,359  cows,   Between  January  1  and  April  1,  1938,  identification 
records  for  48,911  animals,  and  production  records  for  21,801  cows,  have 
"been  reported.   These  data  indicate  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  este^hlishing  the  identification  and  perma,nent -record  project 
throughout  the  country.  Although  the  progress  made  is  gratifying,  a  great 
amount  of  work  is  yet  to  he  done  "before  the  project  is  completely  esta"b- 
lished  in  every  association. 

The  status  of  the  project  "by  States  is  shown  in  the  ta"ble  on  pages 
2  and  3,   In  referring  to  this  table  it  shoxild  be  recognized  that  the  data 
on  the  number  of  identifications  reported  are  not  comparable  for  the  various 
States  inasnuch  as  some  States  reported  identification  records  for  a  large 
proportion  of  their  association  animals  last  year.  Naturally,  those  Sta.tes 
have  fewer  identification  records  to  report  this  year.  . 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  production  records  reported,  if  every 
association  cow  that  completed  a  305-day  lactation  record  between  January 
1  and  April  1  had  been  reported,  the  n-omber  would  represent  approximately 
.25  percent  of  the  total  :n-ujnber  of  'cows  on  test.  As  Tevealed  by  the  table 
it  is  obvious  that  most  'association  testers  -have  not;  as  yet  established  a 
routine  whereby  the  lacf.at;ion  records  are  a-cported  promptly  as  they  are 
completed.-  In  the  tabic;  on  page  4  the  States  -are  listed  according  to  the 
percentage  of  production  records  that  ha.ve  been  reported.   Only  five 
States  have  reported  records  for  a  total  number  of  cows  equal  to  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  cows  tested.   They  are:   New  Mexico,  14. 6<;^;  Kansas,  12.6^; 
New  Jersey,  11.8^^;  Virginia,  11.5^;  and  South  Carolina,  11.1-^. 
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Reporting  Identification  and  Production  P.ecords 
for  Permanent  Recording 

Identif icabion  and   production  records  are  flowing  into  the  permanent 
record  systen  from  all  sections  of  the  country  at  the  rate  of  1,100  to 
1,200  daily.   For  the  most  part  the  records  submitted  are  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition.   Some  errors  and  discrepancies,  hor/ever ,  continue 
to  appear  from  time  to  tim3  in  the  data  received.   In  order  to  save  the 
tester's  time  in  reporting  data,  correcting  errors,  and  supplying  further 
information  on  certain  records,  the  a^ttontion  of  all  testers  should  he 
called  to  the  following  items: 

1.  ¥rite  plainly.  Use  ink,  preferably  "black  or  "bluc-hlack, 

2.  Carefully  copy  identification  numbers  (registration  or  eartag). 

a.  Avoid,  transposition  and  omission  of  digits. 

h.  Indicate  if  the  registration  numbers  of  Holstein 

animals  are  issued  by  the  Hoist ein-Friesian  Registry 
Association,  Karrisburg,  Pennsylvania.   This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  confiiBing  numbers  issued  by  this 
association  with  those  issued  by  the  Holstein-Priesian 
Association  of  America.   If  an  a.nimal  is  registered  in 
both  associations  report  both  registration  nixmbors. 

c.  Indicate  all  foreign  registration  and  eartag  niimbers. 

d.  Report  both  registration  a«nd  eartag  number  if  registered 
cjiimal  is  eartagged. 

■  e.  Report  the  prefix  to  earta,g  numbers. 

(Examples  -  In  reporting  the  DHIA  eartag  number  45-A5606, 
do  not  omit  the  "45"  or  the  "A".   In  reporting  disease 
eartag  nunbers,  report  the  number  in  full  as  Ohio  EX9856. 
Do  not  omit  the  name  of  the  State  "Ohio"  or  the  letter 
.  prefix  "BX".) 
f.  Do  not  report  private  herd  earto-g  numbers  or  names, 

3.  Carefully  copy  the  correct  birth  dates  and  freshening  dates. 

a.  Report  complete  birth  dates  when  possible,  otherwise 
:  -  :  give  at  least  the  season.  a.nd  year  of  birth. 

4.  Make  a  note  in  the  farmer's  herd-record  book  giving  the  da.te 

data  were  reported  on  BDIM-717  and  BDIM-718.  This  prevents  records' 
being-  reported  twice  as  well  as  insui-es  that  all  data  are  reported. 

5.  Indicate  on  BDIM-717  and  BDIM-718  as  "corrected"  all  data 
■correcting  errors  or  discrepancies  in  data  previously  reported. 

6.  Use  onlj?-  one  name  to  designate  a  farm  from  which  data  are  reported. 
(If  the  dairyman  has  more  than  one  farm,  or  a  manager,  or  a 
special  name  for  the  farm  select  one  name  and  use  only  that  name 

in  reporting  da.ta.) 

7.  Discontinue  reporting  da^i- and- daughter  data  on  form  BDIM-672. 
Data  reported  on  this  form  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  be 


mimsimmm'; 
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included  iu  the  permanent  record  system.  Until  form  BDIM-718 
is  used  for  reporting  data  the  sire-proving  program  is  no 
ftirther  advanced  than  it  was  "before  the  identification  and 
permanent  record  project  wa^s  inaugurated. 

8.  Report  all  records  promptly,.  Estahlish  a  routine  wherehy 
all  a.vailahle  identification  .and  production  records  R,re 
reported  each  visit  to  each  farm. 

9.  Follow  explicitly  the  instructions  in  BDIM-720,  "Recording 
the  Identity  3nd  Production  Performance  of  All  Animals  In 
Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations." 


FINGERPRIIITS  AITO  E.\ETAGS 

Fingerprinting  arrested  persons  and  forwarding  the  prints  to  a 
central  office  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  proving  an 
effective  means  for  identifying  and  ridding  States  of  enemies  of  society. 
The  various  States  and  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  coopera.te  in  this  work 
and  are  achieving  spectacular  results  in  the  identification  and  apprehension 
of  criminals. 


For  a  different  hut  valuahle  purpose  the  various  States  and  the 
Burea.u  of  Dairy  Industry  cooperate  in  eartagging,  or  otherwise  permanently 
indicating  the  identity  of  all  animals  in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations, 
in  a  program  of  identifying  the  individual  da,iry  animals  and  families  of 
dairy  animals  that  axe   enemies  of  profitahlo  dairy  farming.  The  purpose  of 
the  identification  and  permanent-record  program  is  not  only  to  apprehend 
these  dairy  criminals,  "but  to  eliminate  their  unfavorable  influence  in  the 
breeding  of  future  generations  of  da.iry  cattle. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  permanent  improvement  in  the  inherent 
producing  ahility  of  da-iry  cattle  can  he  accomplished  only  hy  a  continuous, 
hroad,  progressive  dairy  herd- improvement  program.   Through  the  identification 
and  permanent-record  project  all  animals  in  dairy  herd- improvement  association 
herds  are  identified  and  their  identification  records,  along  with  the 
production  records  of  all  cows  tested,  are  perma^nently  recorded.  '  The  records 
are  analyzed  to  identify  the  individuals  and  families  that  possess  the 
ahility  to  transmit  to  their  offspring  an  inheritance  for  high  milk-  and 
hutterfat-producing  ahility.   The  influence  of  these  superior  individuals 
and  families  may  then  he  disseminated  throughout  the  general  da,iry-cow 
population.   Through  the  present  hroad  dairy  herd- improvement  association 
program  the  low-producing  unprofitahle  cows  can  he  eliminated. 
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1938  rdiiA  pRo^'Ei)  sipj:  list 

The  second  printed  list  of  sires  proved  in  dairy  herd- improvement 
associations  xvill  do  available  "by  the  middle  of  Jiine.   The  list  will 
include  the  records  of  all  sires  taoulated  "by  the  Division  of  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Investisjations  "between  April  1,  1937  and  April  1,  1938# 
The  first  printed  list  i/  includes  the  records  of  sires  proved  oetweon 
Kovemher  1,  1935  and  April  1,  1937. 

A  copy  of  the  list  will  "be  mailed  to  each  county  agent,  in  those 
counties  where  ds^irying  is  an  important  agr i c-'ol tural  enterprise,  and 
enough  copies  will  he  mailed  to  each  dairy  extension  specialist  so  that 
he  can  send  one  to  each  cow  tester.  Association  memhers  may  then  con- 
"Bult  the  list  in  the  local  county  agent's  office  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  association  tester.   Dairymen  who  wish  to  o'otain  a  copy  for 
themselves  can  purchase  it  for  10  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Docioments,  G-overnment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0.   They  should 
ask  for  Miscellaneous  Puhlication  No.  315,  "List  of  Sires  Proved  in 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations,  1938." 

One  purpose  of  the  list  is  to  disseminate  information  on  the 
sires  proved  in  dairy  herd-improvement  associations,  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, to  assist  dairymen  generally  in  selecting  promising  sires  to 
head  their  dairy  herds. 

On  the  next  page  is  the  numher  of  sires  whose  records  are 
included  in  the  1938  list,  by  States  and  by  breed. 


_l/  Miscellaneous  Publication  277,  List  of  Sires  Proved  in  Dairy  Herd 
ImproverD.enf  Associations,  1935-37.   Copies  of  this  list  can  be  obtained 
by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Of f ica,  Jfashington,  D.  G. ,  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Fonber  of  Proved  Sirce  Listed  by  States  and  "by  Breed 


State 


Ayrshire 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

"Missouri 

Montana 

Ketraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

ITew  York 

Uorth  Carolina — 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina — 

Tennessee — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


ii'eea 


6 
11 


Brown 
Sv/i  s  s 


Guernsey 


5* 
2 
4 
11 
]. 


9 
12 


8 
2 

30* 


50* 
2 


10 
1 
1 
2 


Holstein  Jersey 


15 

1 

3 

1 
40 
49 
14 
13 

5 

1 

9 
13 
11 

1 

2 
13 

6* 
158* 

1 


115 
2 


4 
12 
22 
6 
1 
2 


3 
4 

1 
1 
9 
8 
4 
25 
5 

12 

2 

13 


4 
1* 
24* 

3 
2 

59* 

3 

3 

1 
40* 
11 

1 


Snort- 
horn 


Total 


3 
28 

1 

9* 
.4 
54 
80 
20 
39 
14 

1 
31 
33 
24 

1 

2 
32 

9* 
230* 

1 

6 

2 
234* 

4 

3 

4 

5 
66* 
43 

8 

2 

5 


Total 


34 


24 


174** 


c,]_  9  *  It 


237** 


992 


** 


*This  number  includes  1  or  more  sires  proved  in  some  other  State  as  well  as  in 

the.  State  indicated, 
**Omitting  duplication  of  sires. 
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TABULATIO:^IS  OF  PROVED-SIHE  EECORDS  INCLUDED  IN  I.iISCELLAKSOUS  PUBLICATION  NO.  315 


N\iin"ber 


Percent 


Sires  reported  aliva  when  proved 
Sires  reported  dead  when  proved 
Sires  on  which  no  reports  were  received 

Total 


227 

23 

672 

68 

93 

9 

992 


100 


Number  of  living   sires,    by  age,    by  breed 


Years 


jjreed 


of  age  j^yrshire     G-uernsoy     Holstoin     Jersey B,Sv/iss     Shortho 


5 

6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
To  tcl 


1 

11 

12 

7 

10 

1 

3 

3 


3 
17 
30 
19 
17 

r* 

D 

4 
4 
3 

n 

1 


5 

13 

11 

17 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 


Total 

rn 

4 

33 

55 

42 

46 

17 

10 

10 

4 

3 

3 


49 


105 


59 


1 


227 


Comparison  of  Production  of  Daughters  of  Sires  with  that  of  Their  Dams 

Average  Production 


Sires: 

Reported  living 
Reported  dead 
Without  reports 

Total 


Number 
sires 


227 

672 

93 

992 


Dams 


Milk  i     Fat 


Daughters 


Jlilk  i     Fat 


9,137  4.1  370 
9,341  3.9  361 
9,254  4.0  373 


9,466  4.1  390 
9,074  3.9  356 
8,852  4.1   360 


9,289  3.9   354    9,145  4.0  364 


Summary  of  Records  of  Sires  that  Increased  or  Maintained  Production 
Compared  with  a  Summary  of  those  that  Decreased  Production 

Average  Production 

N^Imber  Nujnber         Dams Daughters 

Sires  that:   sires   comparisons  Milk  'fo     Fat    Milk  ^   Fat 
Maintained 
or  increased 
production   476 


"Decreased 
prodLiction   516 


Total 


992 


4,584     8,789  4.0  350  9,482  4.1   386 

4,995     9,748  3.9  377  8,835  3.9   344 
9,579     9,289  3.9  364  9,145  4.0  364 
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N-umter  of   sires   that    increased  or  decreased  "butterfat  production,    grouped 
according   to  average  production  of   the  dans   to  v^hich  they  were  mated, — 

Butterfat 


production 

Wumbcr  of 

Number 

of  sires 

Numb 

Dr  of  sires 

range  of 

d.ams 

sires  proved 

that  increar 

ed 

that 

decrea.sed 

(pound; 

0 

product 

ion 

Tjro  duct  ion 

200-224 

4 

3 

1 

225-249 

15 

13 

2 

250-274 

21 

18 

3 

275-299 

75 

48 

27 

300-324 

116 

69 

47 

325-349 

166 

92 

74 

350-374 

201 

94 

107 

375-399 

147 

53 

94 

400-424 

113 

50 

63 

4;a5-449 

51 

23 

38 

450-474 

40 

7 

33 

475-499 

16 

2 

14 

500-524 

7 

3 

4 

525-549 

5 

1 

5 

550-574 

3 

- 

3 

575-600 

1 

— 

1 

Total 


992 


476 


516 


Sire  Records  Gro\iped  According   to  Butterfat  Production  Range   of  Dams 


Number 

Number  of 

Butterfat 

of  sires 

com] 

:)arisons 

production 
range  of  dams 

D 

Average  I 

'reduction 

ams 

Daughters 

(pounds) 

Milk 

1o 

rat 

Milk 

f 

rat 

4 

23 

200-224 

5,526 

3.7 

210 

6,799 

4.0 

270 

15 

116 

225-249 

6,157 

3.9 

240 

6,904 

4.1 

281 

21 

156 

250-274 

6,721 

3.9 

263 

7,108 

4.0 

283 

75 

749 

275-299 

7,503 

3.8 

288 

7,845 

3.9 

306 

116 

1 

,053 

300-324 

7,885 

4.0 

313 

8,233 

4.0 

331 

166 

1 

,699 

325-349 

8,348 

4.0 

337 

8,425 

4.1 

347 

201 

2 

,050 

550-374 

9 ,  058 

4.0 

362 

8,940 

4.1 

362 

147 

1 

,506 

375-399 

9,941 

5.9 

385 

9,558 

3.9 

375 

113 

1 

,077 

400-424 

10,893 

3.8 

412 

10,374 

3.8 

399 

61 

545 

425-449 

11,313 

3.9 

439 

10,780 

4.0 

427 

40 

358 

450-474 

12,254 

3.8 

464 

11,324 

3.8 

427 

16 

129 

475-499 

12,410. 

3.9 

484 

11,282 

3.8 

431 

7 

50 

500-524 

9,731 

5.3 

511 

8,705 

5.4 

473 

6 

41   ' 

525-549 

14,757 

3.5 

535 

13,105 

3.8 

495 

3 

21 

550-574 

17,506 

3.3 

586 

15,004 

3.3 

497 

1 

■  6 

575-500 

16,283 

3.7 

600 

14,751 

3.4 

498 

Total  992 

9 

,579 

Average 

9,289 

3.9 

364 

9,145 

4.0 

364 

m,f^E°^>^^> 
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